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PREFATORY NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



A separate Commentary on the Books of Kings has been 
much wanted in the English language. This want has now for 
the first time been supplied in a very able manner by the fol- 
lowing work. Its author has devoted much of his time and 
attention to the elucidation of the Old Testament, and he is one 
of the safest of German commentators. His apologetischer Ver- 
such iiber die Chronik, Berlin, 1833, was a very important 
contribution towards this object, and prepared the way for the 
present treatise, which appeared in 1846. The author has since 
issued a Commentary on the Book of Joshua, which appears in 
the series of the Foreign Theological Library for this year. An 
Introduction to the Old Testament also came from his pen in 
the year 1853. The present work, as well as all the others, is 
distinguished by a sober, judicious, and careful investigation of 
the meaning of the text, a large and well-selected array of solid 
information, and a firm attachment to evangelical doctrine. The 
reader may not accord with his opinions or conclusions on every 
point ; but he cannot fail to reap much benefit from his well- 
directed labours, and to acknowledge his valuable aid in the 
.study of this important portion of Holy Scripture. 

The translator has only to express his hope that the meaning 
of the author has been throughout correctly and plainly con- 
veyed to the English reader. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. NAME, CONTENTS, SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE BOOKS 

OF KINGS. 

The Books of Kings formed originally only one book -^^^ 

f • *■* ** 

Q«i3»^. Even to tlie times of Origen and Jerome the Hebrew 

manuscripts contained them as an uninterrupted and continuous 
work; comp. Eusebius, hist. eccL vi. 25, and Jerome in the proL 
galeaU The separation of them into two books is due to the 
LXX. and the Vulgate, where they are named ^aaiKemv rpirrf 
zeal rerapTq (third and fourth Book of Kings), Regum iii. et 
iv., and was first introduced into the Hebrew editions also by 
Dan. Bomberg. The work bears the name Book of Kings from 
Its contents, as it narrates the history of the Israelitish Kings 
from Solomon to the dissolution of the kingdom at the Babylon- 
ish captivity. The history of these Kings forms not merely the 
chronological thread, which runs through the whole work, but 
also the chief contents of the books, from whicli they with justice 
derive their name, and the principle of division for the three 
periods, into which the history of these times divides itself. 
The first period embraces the forty years' government of Solo- 
mon, in which the theocracy was raised to the summit of its 
external and internal power, and from which towards the end of 
Solomon's reign it began again to decline. Solomon's departure 
from the Lord drew after it the departure of the ten tribes from 
the royal family of David ; and the second period extends over 
the whole time of the separate contemporary kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, from 975 to 722 B.C., containing in three epochs 
the history of both kingdoms till the overthrow of the first : 
see Comment. Lastly, the third period includes the his- 
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2 IWTBODUCTION. 

tory of the remaining kingdom of Judah till its overthrow, and 
the Babylonish captivity, firom 722 till about 560 B.C. — Still 
the author did not intend to give a mere political history of the 
Kings. It cannot escape the attentive reader, that, as Gese- 
nius has properly remarked in his Comm. on Isai. i. p. 934, 
" the narrative of the activity of the prophets in the state and of 
their miracles forms a leading topic of this book." Fr. Kern in 
BengePs new Archives of Theol. ii. 2, p. 469 ff. has entered into 
a more exact investigation of " what is properly positive in 
the composition of the books of Kings, and of the relation be- 
tween what is given and what is omitted of the historical books, 
to which the author refers ;" and has endeavoured to prove by a 
complete induction, that the basis of the work is the very defi- 
nite design, "to present the history of the Israelito- Jewish 
Kings in relation with the claims, acts, announcements, and pre- 
dictions of the prophets from Solomon to the Babylonish capti- 
vity." Accordingly Havernick (Hdb. d. hist. krit. Einl. in d. 
A.T. ii. 1, p. 146) and de Wette (Lehrb. d. hist. krit. Einl. in 
d. A.T. § 183 of 5th ed.) designate the general tendency of these 
books as " prophetico-didactic," with which the whole plan and 
structure of the work corresponds, "which designs by no means 
to give a mere external political or internal religious and eccle- 
siastical view, but has applied itself with the most decided 
preference to the delineation of the prophetic in relation 
to the kingly office, so that the view given penetrates as 
deeply into the whole life and conduct of the prophets as 
of the Kings and people." (Hiiv. in passage quoted.) But 
though these views of the scope and character of our books con- 
tain much truth, yet the fundamental idea, which guided the 
author in his extracts from the larger historical works so often 
quoted by him, is neither clearly apprehended nor duly appre- 
ciated. The author did not follow a prophetico-didactic tendency 
as opposed to a purely historical aim in the selection and elabor 
ration of his materials ; nor is the line of Kings only " the 
external thread, by which the main subject is arranged in chro- 
nological order, and which thereby forms rather the formal than 
the material unity of the whole." (Hav. p. 150.) But the hia- 
ry of the Kings forms the kernel and centre of the whole work, 
representation as well of the duration and spirit of their 
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goremment, as of those of their acts which had most influence 
on the progress of the theocracy ; to which the narrative of tlie 
activity of the prophets neither runs externally parallel nor occu- 
pies a superior or inferior place, but into which it is admitted as 
I spiritual element of life, which pervaded the theocracy during 
this period. As invisible but actual King of the theocracy the 
Lord had prepared the prophets as the organs of his will, who 
represented his law and right over against the earthly kings, and 
were to stand beside these, counselling and guiding or reproving 
and warning, and, when necessary, to prove their messages to be 
the words of God by signs and wonders before the people. As 
long, therefore, as theocratically-minded sovereigns occupy the 
throne, we see the prophets active only in giving aid and counsel 
in difficult positions of the theocracy, whereas under the untheo- 
cratic reigns tliey display their whole Divine authority, and, as 
the messengers of God, oppose the Kings with such power and 
effect, that these behove to bow before them or underlie their 
sentences. Our author therefore makes the activity of the 
prophets a chief point of his history, not in consequence of a 
prophetico-didactic tendency, but because he wrote the history 
of the theocracy in times in which the activity of the prophets 
exercised so important an influence upon it. If he had wished 
to sabordinate the history of the Kings to that of the prophets, he 
would certainly, to name only one of a number of facts, not have 
given so comparatively full an account of the reign of Solomon, 
cfihe wisdom, the many buildings, the trade, the revenues, and 
the riches of this monarch. Or had he, as Hav. p. 147 thinks, 
because he had so little remarkable to relate in the history of the 
later Kings, been unable to resist giving in the commencement 
of his work a few details of the gloiy and splendour of Solomon, 
and lingering a while to gaze in admiration on the scene, yet the 
description would not have been so regularly arranged and car- 
ried out, as it actually has been and is shown to have been in the 
Commentary. 

The author has in general followed no principle proper to him- 
self or peculiar, but simply and only endeavoured to represent 
the progressive development of the theocracy during the period 
described by him according to the principle which the Lord has 

Uid down in the promise made to King David in 2 Sam. vii. 

a2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

12 — 16 : " And when thy days be fulfilled and thou shalt sleep 
with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which shall 
proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. He 
shall build an house for my name, and I will establish the throne 
of his kingdom for ever. I will be his father and he shall be my 
son. If he commit iniquity I will chasten him with the rod of 
men and with the stripes of the children of men : But my mercy 
shall not depart from him, as I took it from Saul, whom I put 
away before thee. And thy house and thy kingdom shall be 
established for ever before thee ; thy throne shall be established 
for ever." This glorious promise forms the golden thread, which 
runs through the whole history of the Kings from Solomon to 
the Babylonish exile ; it forms the leading idea in the represen- 
tation of this history in the books before us. How the Lord 
fulfilled this gracious word, how he first chastised, then banished, 
yet not for ever, the seed of David on account of their transgres- 
sions, this the author designs to explain in the history of the 
Kings. Setting out from this point of view he shows in the his- 
tory of the reign of Solomon, how Solomon, notwithstanding the 
attempted usurpation of the throne by Adonijah, received the 
whole kingdom of his father, as the seed of David chosen and 
confirmed in his sovereignty by the Lord, and how the Lord in 
the very beginning of his reign renewed at Gibeon the promise 
made to his father on condition of sincere obedience to his com- 
mands, and at his entreaty gave him not only a wise and under- 
standing heart, but also riches and honour, so that his like was 
not to be found among all the kings of the earth, 1 Ki. i. 1, v. 
14 ; how Solomon then accomplished the work of building the 
temple, which was committed to him by his father according to 
the will of the Lord, and the Lord after its completion again 
assured him of the fulfilment of that promise, v. 15, ix. 9 ; 
lastly, how Solomon, after he had arrived at the highest earthly 
glory by the completion of all his remaining buildings, by the 
great fame of his wisdom reaching even to distant nations, and 
by his great riches, acquired partly by navigation and trade, 
partly by tribute and presents, forgot his God, who had promised 
and bestowed all this glory, and in his old age allowed himself to 
be seduced by his many foreign wives into apostasy from the 
Lordy and therefore behoved to hear the sentence of God 
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^ Forasmuch as thou hast not kept my covenant and my sta- 
tutes, which I have commanded thee, I will surely rend the 
kingdom from thee and will give it to thy servant. Notwith- 
standing, in thy days I will not do it, for David thy father's 
sake: I will rend it out of the hand of thy son. Howbeit, I 
will not rend away all the kingdom, I will give one tribe to thy 
son for David my servant's sake and for Jerusalem's sake, which 

1 have chosen," ix, 10, xi. 13. The reference to the promise 

2 Sam. vii. lies clearly at the root of this penal sentence of God. 
Because God promised to the seed of David perpetual possession 
of the throne, therefore a part of the kingdom, including the 
chosen city Jerusalem, is to remain with the son of Solomon, 
and only the sovereignty of ten tribes is to be given to his ser- 
vant (Jeroboam, ix. 26 — 40.) The historical accomplishment 
of this sentence forms the contents of the second period, in which 
the ten tribes form a distinct kingdom beside the kingdom of 
Judah, which remains to the descendants of Solomon. 

In this period certainly the history of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes is treated with comparatively greater fulness than that of 
the kingdom of Judah, but only because it presented more 
material for the theocratic historian than the latter. For as the 
ten tribes arbitrarily effected the separation from the royal house 
of David announced of God by his prophets ; as Jeroboam their 
appointed king, by the introduction of the unlawful worship of 
the calves, made the political separation an occasion of apostasy 
from the Lord and his consecrated sanctuary; as all his suc- 
cessors on the throne continued these sins of Jeroboam ; lastly, as 
the dynasty of the house of Omri aggravated this apostasy still 
more by the elevation of the Phoenician Baal-worship to be the 
predominant state religion ; so the Lord behoved by his servants 
the prophets to hold up ever anew before the apostates his law 
and their sin, and to give power and force by miracles to the 
word of his servants against the stiff-necked transgressors, in 
order that the perverse might have no excuse for their sin, and 
their final banishment from his presence might appear to be the 
just penalty of their unmitigated obduracy. But here, because 
the activity of the prophets was so important, the historical 
record of it must occupy a larger space. Comp. also the remarks 
in the Com. 1 Ki. jLvi. 29-34. — Much less violent was the combat 
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of the theocratic principle, defended by the prophets in Israel, 
with the untheocratic proceedings of the Elings of Judah. These, 
as the legitimate successors of the royal house of David, did not 
all certainly walk in the commandments and statutes of the 
Lord as their ancestor David ; but their declension could not so 
easily and rapidly shake and undermine the theocratic founda- 
tions, which the kingdom and people had in the Levitical priest- 
hood and the legally constituted temple worship at Jerusalem. 
By means of this spiritual power pervading the whole life of the 
state and the people, even the kings were ever brought back 
again to the law and testimony of the Lord, so that after indivi- 
dual back-sliding sovereigns others theocratically disposed folr 
lowed, who zealously laboured to fulfil the Divine law and esta- 
blish it in the kingdom. The history of the kingdom of Judah 
had therefore a much more peaceful course, and the Lord has less 
occasion here than in the kingdom of Israel to guide its develop- 
ment by the interference of his extraordinary messengers the 
prophets. It could therefore in general be comprised in a much 
narrower space. Where, on the other hand, events important for the 
progress of the theocracy occurred in Judah, the narrator dwells 
on these as long as on the important events of the kingdom of 
Israel. (Comp. 2 Ki. xi., xii., xvi.) But even if here and 
there it appears as if the history of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes overshadowed that of Judah, by which appearance Eich- 
hom (Einl. in. d. A.T. iii., p. 542 cf.) was betrayed into the 
ungrounded assertion, that the history of the kingdom of Judah 
was only introduced on account of the synchronism, this appear- 
ance vanishes on closer inspection, and it is seen that the author 
treats both kingdoms with equal justice, because he points out 
how the Lord testified to both in like manner and endured both 
with much long-suffering and mercy. But according to the dif- 
ferent relation of both kingdoms to the Lord this exposition also 
behoved to be differently arranged. When the sovereignty of 
the ten tribes was announced to Jeroboam, he had received the 
promise, on the condition of perfect obedience to the commands 
of God, that the Lord would be with him to build him a sure 
house, as he had done for David, and would give Israel unto 
him (1 Ki. xi. 37 f.) Thus the possession of the sovereignty 
over Israel was promised to him for his posterity, as long as this 
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kiDgdom should endure : for it was not to endure for ever ; the 
separation was again to cease ; for which reason the perpetual 
endurance of the kingdom was not ensured to him (1 Ki. xi* 
38.) But Jeroboam was as far from fulfilling this condition as 
any of his successors on the throne of Israel. Nevertheless the 
Lord had patience with the kings and tribes who were disobe- 
dient to his laws, and not only warned them by his prophets 
from the beginning to the end of the kingdom^ and chastised the 
whole kingdom by threatening as well as by executing the threat- 
ened judgments on several kings and dynasties^ or even by 
enemies, but also repeatedly renewed his grace to them on ac- 
count of his covenant with Abraham (2 Ki. xiii. 22) in order to 
move them to repentance until the period of respite had elapsed, 
when the kingdom was overthrown and the ten tribes were car- 
ried away to Assyria and Media. — In the kingdom of Judah the 
succession for ever was promised to the house of David ; the 
Lord) therefore, chastised the backsliding certainly by hostile 
invasions, but still for His servant David's sake caused a light 
to shine for the royal house, so that He did not punish the 
idolatrous kings of Judah with the extirpation of their race 
(1 Ej. XV. 4; 2 Ki. viii. 19), and even when the godless Atha- 
liah destroyed all the royal seed, preserved Joash, the infant son 
of Ahaziah, and soon raised him to the throne of his father (2 
Ki. xi.) But because this kingdom possessed in the uninter- 
rupted succession of the royal race of David as fiim a political 
as it had a strong spiritual ground in the chosen city of Jerusa- 
lem, with its temple consecrated of the Lord himself as the place 
for the revelation of His name, it was enabled to survive the 
kingdom of the ten tribes for a long period. Afler Ahaz had 
by his ungodliness brought it to the brink of destruction, it 
received in Hezekiah a king, who did that which was right in the 
eyes of Jehovah altogether as his father David had done, and in 
the great distress of Judah through the mighty army of the 
proud Sennacherib took refuge with the Lord, who at his en- 
treaty protected and delivered Jerusalem for his own sake and 
that of his servant David (2 Ki. xix. 34, xx. 6.) But when 
at length, through the long reign of the idolatrous Manasseh, 
apostasy and moral corruption had become so predominant in 
Judah, that even the pious Josiah withhis zealously pursued 
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religious reformation was only able to suppress the external 
worship of idols, but could effect no real conversion of the people 
to the Lord their God, and the Lord, as the Holy One of Israel, 
behoved to pronounce the decree of the rejection of Judah from 
his sight on account of the sins of Manasseh, and to carry it into 
execution by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Ki. xxiii. 26 f., xxiv. 3 f.), 
Jehoiachin was certainly carried captive to Babylon, and under 
Zedekiah the kingdom was destroyed by the burning of Jerusa- 
lem and the temple. Yet the Lord did not utterly quench the 
light of His servant David, but Jehoiachin, after he had lan- 
guished thirty-seven years in prison at Babylon, suffering for his 
own and his father's sins, was released from his prison by the 
son of Nebuchadnezzar, and raised again to honour, as Evil- 
merodach set his seat above the seat of the kings that were with 
him in Babylon, and caused him to eat all his life at his own 
table. The narrative of this agreeable turn in the captivity of 
Jehoiachin, with which our books close, is so essential to the 
plan of our author, that without this communication his work 
would want its right conclusion. For this event casts on the 
dark night of the exile the first ray of a better future, which 
was to break fortli for the seed of David, and through them for 
the whole people in their future deliverance from Babylon, 
and secured for them the certain fulfilment of the promise, that 
the Lord will not for ever withdraw his grace from the seed of 
David. 



§ 2. AGE AND AUTHOR OF THE BOOKS OF KINGS. 

It admits of no doubt that the Books of Kings were composed 
by one author at one and the same time.^ The internal unity of 

^ The unity of these books with those of Samuel, which was asserted 
by Eichhorn (Einl. iii. p. 560 ff.), Jahn (Einl. ii. 1, p. 232 f.), de 
Wette (Beitr. i., p. 43), and J. G. Herbst (Einl. ii. p. 139 f), has 
been long since given up again by de Wette himself (Einl. § 186), and 
amply disproved by others, for example HSvem. (Einl. ii., 1, p. 142 f.) 
and Welte (in Herbst's Einl. ii. p. 142 ff.) ; while on the other hand 
the latest advocate of this opinion, C. H. Graf, in his shallow rationa- 
listic Dissertat. de librorum Samuelis ei Regum compositiane, scriptori- 
hus^fide hiBtorica, imprimis de rerum a Samuele gestarum auctoritatc. 
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the work appears as distinctly from the construction of the whole 
according to a fixed and consistently carried out principle (comp. 
§ 1), as from the similarity of style and language. From 
beginning to end the author quotes written sources, and marks 
carefiilly the chronologies of the leading events. Besides, cer- 
tain standing formulae occur again and again throughout the 
entire work. Thus the commencement and close of each reign, 
the description of its spirit, the death and burial of the kings, is 
throughout expressed and described in the same phrases and 
words ; and not only is exact reference made to the law, and the 
relation of the sovereigns to it, but this reference is rendered 
more emphatic by express allusion to the Mosaic law.^ In the 
language also of our books, along with a considerable diversity, 
occasioned by the sources employed, we cannot fail to observe a 
great pervading unity ; from the beginning to the end of the 
work the influence of the later speech usage is apparent.^ This 

Argentor. 1840, has not advanced a single new argument of any im- 
portance. 

' For the most of the above-mentioned points, the citation of the 
proof- passages would be superflnous, as they must of themselves strike 
the eye of every attentive reader of our books. With respect to the 
references to the law of Moses, comp. 1 Ki. ii. 3, vi. 12 f., ix. 4, xi. 
33 f. ; 2 Ki. x. 31, xi. 12, xiv. 6, xvii. 13, 15, 19, 34, 37, xviii. 6, 
xxii. 8 ff., xxiii. 21, &c. 

^ Thus the remark made by Stahelin in Tholuck's lilt. Anz. 1838 
p. 526, and in the '* Erit. Untersuchnngen U. d. Pent. Jos., Richt., 
Sam., u. der Konige Berlin,'' p. 135, that the first two chaps, of our 
books are connected in language with the books of Samuel, as the 
Cberethi and Pelethi mentioned several times in the 2d Book of 
Samuel are found only in 1 Ki. i. 38, and only in these two chapters 
occur jpg^ TXl^J ^ ^i- ^- 29, as in 2 Sa. iv. 9 ; M"s^Q, 1 Ki. 1. 9, 19, 

25, as in 2 Sa. vi. 13 ; m^ tO^TO? ^ ^^- ^' ^^j ^ ^*' ^*^- 1 1> 2 Sa. 
xix. 6, is explained by the unity of the sources of these chapters with 
those of the books of Samuel, and by no means proves, as de Wette, 
Einl. p. 242, believes, that these chapters were originally connected 
with the 2nd Book of Samuel. Among the peculiarities of usage to be 
explained by the diversity of the sources is certainly also to be included 
the frequent occurrence of Aramaising suffixes in 2 Ki. iv., from which 
Eichhom and others draw the unfounded conclusion, that this passage 
proceeds from another author than that of the remaining parts of our 
books. See in Comm. p. 355, note. Peculiarities of later speech-usage are 
coords ; as [77^ 2 Ki. xii. 6 ff., xxii. 5 ; g^^y, 2 Ki. xxv. 1 ; ^y^ for 

•^QP,, 1 Ki. V. 2, 25; ri-^jvro, 1 Ki. xx. U flf; -^q, 1 Ki. x. 15, 

T • : TV 
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pervading unity of matter, language, and style, is acknowledged 
even by de Wette, when he declares (Einl. § 184) : " nowhere 
is clearly seen the insertion or collocation of different narratives ;" 
and what this sceptical critic notwithstanding professes to have 
discovered as exceptions to this statement, have been already 
met by Havern. (Einl. ii. 1, p. 169), and are also obviated fur- 
ther in the Comm. 

If we enquire concerning the time of the composition of this 
work, it is so far ascertained, that it cannot have been before the 
second year of the reign of Evilmerodach, to which the narrative 
is extended, but at all events some time after this date. It has 
been thought, certainly, that, as it is stated that Jehoiachin ob- 
tained sustenance for life from Evilmerodach, and mention is 
only made of Evilmerodach as King of Babylon, Jehoiachin must 
have died before Evilmerodach, and our author have written 
under or soon after Evilmerodach (Ha v. p. 170.) But this 
reasoning is by no means conclusive. Our author might find it 
sufficient for his purpose, merely to mention the end of Jehoi- 
achin's incarceration and his elevation from the state of a captive, 
and to close his work with this happy turn of the captivity of the 
seed of David, without referring to the Babylonish kings follow- 
ing Evilmerodach, and without taking into consideration whether 
Jehoiachin died before or after Evilmerodach. This onlv can bo 
determined with certainty, that the composition of our books was 
completed before the end of the captivity. For this happy event 
would not have been left unmentioned by the author, if he had 
written after its occurrence, as it quite suited his purpose, since 
it afforded the most splendid evidence, that God certainly chas- 

XX. 24, 2 Ki. xviii. 24 ; l^^ 2 Ki. xv. 10 ; y^y 2 Ki. xxv. 6, &c. ; 
toord-formsy as ^i^'-fj, 1 KL xi. 33 ; pjj^, 2 Ki. xi. 13 ; yy^\^j 2 Ki. 
viii. 21 ; ^in'^'^nmiJrDj 2 Ki. V. 18 ; ^^^i^y 2 Ki. vi. 1 1 ; mtona* 

• TT-: I- : • ; t v • v - -T 

2 Ki. vii. 12 ; i^pf^^ for -jj:^^, 2 Ki. i. 15, iii. 11 f., viii. 8 ; Qn^^ 

. T 

for Qj^M? ^ ^^' ^^' ^^9 ^* Corap. here also the collection of later 
peculiarities by StSbelin, Krit Untcrs. p. 150, in which, however, 
some things are erroneously noted, for example, j^'^tjjgni ^ ^^- ^^' ^» 

in the unfounded sense of "sick^^^^ 1 Ki. 

XXI. 20, 25, 2 Ki. xvii. 17, and several others. 
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tised, but did not entirely reject the seed of David on account of 
their sins. With this view agree also the later peculiarities of 
diction in our books. The other grounds of de Wette derived 
from tlie spirit of the book, as ^^ the constant reference to the law 
of Moses, the disapprobation of the offerings on the high places, 
the rigid prophetic pragmatism, the gloomy view of the history 
and the legends and exaggerations," rest partly on erroneous 
dogmatic presuppositions and partly on peculiar esthetic opinions, 
which can be of no importance in criticism. 

From the time of composition it has been attempted to deter- 
mine the author of our book. Following the guidance of certain 
old theologians (see Carpzov's Introd. 1, 242 sq.) Havemick i. 
p.q. p. 171 thought he could show with the highest historical pro- 
bability, that Jeremiah was the author of our work. Setting out 
from the Talmudic notice in Baba bathra foL 15, 1 ; ^^J^ iTQI^ 
ni2^p1 DD^ "IDD't I^DD ^® finds this not to be despised testi- 
mony of the old Jewish opinion supported by internal grounds. 
Besides the surprising affinity of the whole linguistic character 
of our book with the writings of Jeremiah, there appears on 
closer inspection a still more intimate alliance in the same gloomy 
view of the history, so that especially in 2 Ki. xvii. 11 ff. we 
think we hear the prophet speaking ; in certain favourite ideas 
of both works, as that of the choice and perpetuity of the house 
of David, and of the choice of Jerusalem ; in the like propensity 
for borrowing phrases from the Pentateuch, and in the exact 
reference to earlier prophecies and their careful use, here for the 
history, there for the prophecy. To this is added the relation of 
2 Ki. xxiv. 18 ff. to Jer. Hi., which can only be explained by 
both sections coming from the hand of Jeremiah. Now as this 
passage from the very beginning belongs altogether to the man- 
ner of the author of the Books of Kings, this can be no other 
than the prophet Jeremiah. These considerations include all 
that can be said for this view; but still they are deficient in 
convincing power. For to begin with the last point, to which 
Havernick himself attaches most importance, the generally ver- 
bal correspondence of 2 Ki. xxiv. 18 — xxv. 30, with Jer. Hi., can- 
not be explained by Jeremiah having composed both accounts, 
the one for the Books of Kings, the other as an appendix to the 
collection of his prophecies. On the other hand these parallel 
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sections are^ as will be shown on 2 Ki. xxiv. 18, abstracts made 
independently of each other from a common larger source, of which 
Jeremiah cannot at all be the author, because the latest events of 
that section occurred at least seventy years after his entrance on 
the prophetic office. And besides the difference of the two ac- 
counts in matter, on which compare the Commentary, several 
variations in style speak against its composition by Jeremiah, as 
prSnn 2 Ki. xxv. 11 for pDMH Jer. lii. 15 ; y^sin n^'^ 2 Ki. 
XXV. 12 for t^Mn I^^l J®^' ^^^' ^^> comp. v. 15, whereas 
^n r}yi occurs Jer. xl. 7, and tOQttto "inM ^^J'T*! 2 Ki. xxv. 6 
for D^^^ttJo ^fiN "lat^ J^^' ^^^- ^9 ^^ Jeremiah always writes, 
comp. i. 16. iv. 12, xxxix. 5. If therefore the last section of 
our work was not composed by Jeremiah, of course the whole 
work caimot have proceeded from his hand; and in reality 
the affinity asserted by Havernick in the remainder is not so 
close as to prove the identity of authorship in both. The refer- 
ence to earlier prophecies peculiarly characterising Jeremiah, 
which A. Kiiper has so luminously pointed out in Jeremias 
librorum 88, interpre8 atque vindex, BeroL 1837, is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the historical proof given in our books, that the 
sayings of the prophets were exactly fulfilled. The borrowing of 
phrases from the Pentateuch, for example 2 Ki. xxiii. 26, and Jer. 
iv. 8, comp. with Deut. xiii. 18, is common to the writers during 
and after the captivity. How closely, for instance, Ezekiel and 
Zechariah follow the Pentateuch in thoughts and words ! And 
does not the prophetic language of all the prophets rest more or 
less on the Pentateuch ? Farther, if Jeremiah, as well as the 
author of our work, gives prominence to the idea of the choice of 
the house of David, and of Jerusalem (comp. 1 Ki. ii. 4, viii. 

25, ix. 5, with Jer. xxxiii. 17, xiii. 13, xvii. 25, xxii. 4), the pro- 
phet only agrees in this with the history recorded in the annals 
of the kingdom of Judah, which our author has extracted, 
whereas other verbal agreements, as 2 Ki. xvii. 14 with Jer. vii. 

26, the phrase only occurring 2 Ki. xvii. 15, and Jer. ii. 5 
^/!irT»1 7inn ^'inw ^h^ *^^ other examples collected by 
Kiiper and Havernick, are sufficiently explained by the acquaint- 
ance of our author with the prophecies of Jeremiah and his' mak- 
ing use of them. Aft^r the statement therefore of the common 

9 
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and kindred thoughts, phrases, and words in the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and the Books of Kings, Kiiper has with perfect cor- 
rectness remarked : ex soils ejusmodi consensus vesiigiis auda- 
cius foretf si qvis prophetce partes in conscribendis libris historids 
derivaret (I.e. p. 57.) Lastly, if Havernick contends still in 
favour of his view, that **in the age in which it was written no 
other man is known so competent in every respect to thetask as 
Jeremiah/' it follows from this, that we cannot name the author, 
but certainly not that no suitably qualified prophet then lived. 
And our difficulty of finding another author among the known 
prophets of that time can no more than the complaints in Ps. 
Ixxiv. 9, and Lam. ii. 9, of the deficiency of prophets then exist- 
ing, move us to ascribe the composition of our work on insufficient 
grounds to Jeremiah, since that difficulty is set aside by a simple 
non liqiiety and this complaint, according to the correct explana- 
tion of Clauss^ Beitr. 3. Krit. u. exeg. der Ps. p. 406 expresses 
only " the defect of consolatory prophets, who, amidst the immi- 
nent disorder and alarm, might have pointed out to the anxious 
a present help and a not distant term of their calamity, and 
thereby afibrded an immediate relief." 



§ 3. OF THE 80DRCE8 AND CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOKS OF 

KINGS. 

As the Books of Kings record the history of the theocracy 
from 1016 to 562 B.C., and thus include a space of more than 
450 years, the author living at the end of this time can only 
have prepared his accounts of the greatest part of the period de- 
scribed by him from older sources. Concerning these sources, 
also, he leaves the reader in no uncertainty. At the close of the 
history of Solomon's reign he refers to the n O Stt) ^^1*^ ^DD 

(I Kj. xi. 41), then for every king of Judah to the *nn^ ^gp 

ft • " • * ^ ** 

^'^'! ( l p •<27?D 7 D'^'^n (1 ^'' ^^^' 29? ^^- ^> ^^9 ^™' ^^ 5 ^ ^* '^"• 

23, xii. 20, &c.), and for every king of Israel to the Spj '-7 ^j^q 

SbOto^ la'ro*? (^ K^' x^v. 19, XV. 31, xvi. 5, 14, 20, 27, xxii. 

39 ; 2 Ki. i. 18, x. 34, &c.), in which more may be found con- 
cerning the history, the particular acts, buildings, &c., of the 
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several kings. And there cannot be a doabt that the v^^i ^Qp 
{Tq Uq j was a pablic chronicle of the reign of Solomon, and the 

Trr\r\^ ^:h2h '^^n 'i ^dd and '^jMnfer* ^:hch [^'n 7 ^dd were 

public annals of the two kingdoms. To tliis points in the latter 
the correspondence of the title with that of the public annals of 
the kingdom of the Medes and Persians, which are called E^sth. 
X. 2 Q-yr^ti •»'TO ^'a^*? D'^'Tf "nyi "IDD* To this assumption, 
that our author drew the materials of his history from public 
annals of the kingdom, objection has certainly been made by 
Bertholdt (Einl. iii. p. 947 ff.), de Wette (Einl. p. 240), and 
various others : but if we disregard the several hypotheses and 
assertions of Bertholdt, so far as they have been given up as un- 
tenable by later critics (see the refutation of them by Havern. i. 
p. q. p. 154 ff.), the objections are reduced to the following 
point : " The time in which the author wrote, and the legendary 
nature of several narratives, preclude the assumption, that the 
sources cited could be the official annals of the kingdoms" (de 
Wette.) But the supposed legendary nature of several narra- 
tives, to which, according to the more definite statement of 
Stahelin i. p. q. p. 152 ff., as well the miraculous deeds as the 
definite and exactly fulfilled predictions of the prophets are 
referred, rests merely on the unproved rationalistic presumption, 
that miracles and predictions are impossible and therefore unreal. 
This argument is nothing more than an uncritical prejudgment, 
to which only dogmatic partiality can attach any importance in 
criticism. The time in which our author wrote might still speak 
very strongly against the actual use of the annals of the king- 
doms cited by him, if we understand by the " official annals of 
the kingdoms" the state archives of the two realms, of which it 
is altogether probable, although not proved, that they perished 
with these kingdoms. Identifying, therefore, the royal annals 
with the state archives. Movers declares (Krit. Untersuchungen 
ii. d. bibl. Chronik. Bonn 1834 p. 185 f.), that our author cer- 
tainly cites constantly the annals of the kingdoms, but makes 
use of them not immediately, but only mediately in extracts, as 
appears from the following passage : " they must proceed origi- 
nally neither from himself nor from the contemporary annalists 
of the kingdom, but from a historian who wrote earUer than the 
one and later than the other." To this opinion, also, B« Welte 
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in Herbst's £inl. ii. p. 155 f. accedes, only with the modification 
that he first assumes that the author of our books, besides the 
source mentioned by Movers, the Sepher Melachim composed 
firom the annals of the kingdom, employed also the annals of 
the kingdom themselves, and therefore regards only the former 
of the two passages cited by Movers for his opinion, I Ki. 
viii. 8 and xii. 19, as demonstrative, as Havern. p. 159 had 
already satisfactorily shown of the other, that the remark con- 
tained in it ^^ unto this day " proceeds from the author of our 
books. Now if this passage actually contain the proof derived 
from it, we should certainly have reason to say farther with 
Welte, that the use of other sources, perhaps derived at an 
earlier period from the annals of the kingdom, along with these 
should not be denied, merely because the author names no such 
source, and the original sources themselves were at his command. 
"For if he wished to refer to a historical work, where the full 
details of a circumstance summarily stated were to be found, he 
might fairly name only the annals of the kingdom, and omit 
another more abridged work, that he perhaps also employed. 
On the contrary such a work, if it ever existed, could not be 
indifferent to him, and he must have had frequent occasion to 
have recourse to it, even if it were only for the lightening of his 
labour." But the first question is, whether the existence of such 
a historical work beside the annals of the kingdom be demon- 
strable. In order to answer this question, we must first form a 
clear conception of these annals of the kingdom. Were they 
nothing else than the notices recorded by the Q'n^StlDj officially 
appointed by the kings, of the reigns, acts, and undertakings of 
these sovereigns T In this case they could not possibly be com- 
posed in one spirit and according to the theocratic principle 
throughout, because, even with regard to the kingdom of Judah, 
not all the kings were theocratically disposed, and the godless 
rulers would not have suffered their acts to be judged according 
to the standard of the law, and entered accordingly in the public 
annals of the kingdom. But if we look wholly to the kingdom 
of Israel, there is no evidence whatever that these kings had 
public annalists of the kingdom, whose office it was to write the 
chronological history of their reigns. But even if we were to 
presuppose this as certain, yet of the proceedings of the prophets 
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who 80 vigorously opposed the kings and idolatrous priests, espe- 
cially of an Elijah or an Elisha, these Israelitish annalists of the 
kingdom would have introduced into their annals at most only 
such sayings and doings as concerned the kingdom, certainly not 
their whole ministry, least of all the miracles they wrought on 
private individuals, and their whole agencies in the schools of the 
prophets. Thus, if we assume such official annals as the source 
of our author, we must on the one hand regard the theocratic 
principle pervading his abstract as his own, whereby, having 
marked out for the reader in his abstract the right point of view 
from which to regard the history, he could always direct those 
who wished to learn more of the several doings of the kings to 
these annals. On the other hand we must assume that he drew 
his full accounts of the ministry of the prophets partly at least 
from other sources, and did not specially quote these, merely 
because he had adopted everything important out of them into 
his work. Farther, as these annals are designated a v^^^ ^r^^^ 

^pl, we must also assume, that they were continued without 
interruption from the time of the origin of both kingdoms in 
Israel to the end of the reign of Pekah, and in Judah to the 
death of Jehoiakim, when they are cited for the last time (comp. 
2 Ki. XV. 31, and xxiv. 5), so that they formed in each kingdom 
a " book of the Chronicles of the Kings " and, as Havem., p. 
151 expresses it, lay before our author in an already complete 
form. The annals of the reign of Solomon, however, must have 
formed a separate and independent work under the title ^qq 
rro'^tl) "^119 closing with the death of that monarch. If we 
regard our Books of Kings by themselves, there is no fundamental 
objection to this view of the sources cited in them. It is fiilly 
sufficient, not only for the explanation of the citations, but also 
for the vindication of the credibility of our books, while the 
composition of these annals, according to a fixed theocratic 
principle, neither presumes nor demands any alteration of the 
historical material deposited in the sources. The passage also 
urged by Movers and Welte finds its complete solution in this 
view. For even, if neither our author after the destruction of the 
temple, nor a contemporary annalist, could make the remark, 
that the staves of the ark of the covenant were there (that is, 
in the most holy place) unto this day, yet the annalist, who 
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after the death of Solomon concluded the annals of his reign^ 
might very well add jhis rema rk^ in order to show, that the 1 
appointment of Moses, that the staves should not be taken out of \ 
the rings of the ark of the covenant (Ex. xxv. 15) was observed. 
Thus this passage also proves nothing for the existence of a 
source different from the annals of the kingdom. 

But if we compare the Books of Chronicles, and the written 
sources therein cited, with our books and their citations, the 
view hitherto unfolded of the royal annals proves itself to be 
untenable. For the chronicler, although he has for the most 
part used the same sources as the author of our books,^ yet 
cites (a) for the history of Solomon, " the words of Nathan the 
prophet, the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the vision of 
Iddo the seer against Jeroboam the son of Nebat " (2 Chr. ix. 
29), and (b) for the history of the kingdom of Judah, besides a 
greater historical work, entitled' the book of the kings of Judah 
and Israel, in several reigns, also various prophetical writings, 

* The proof of this see in my apologet. Versuch ii. d. BB. d. Chronik. 
Berl. 1833, p. 199 ff. The contrary hypothesis of Movers, that the 
writer of Chronicles has drawn the sections, which he has in common 
with the books of Samuel and Kings, from these canonical books, 
Havem. Einl. ii. 1 p. 195 ff. has already opposed. Welte also, i. p. q. 
p. 188 f., after stating and examining the grounds asserted for this 
hypothesis, comes to [the conclusion, that he cannot regard them as 
satisfactory. He certainly at the same time finds the grounds for our 
position unsatisfactory, and remarks : " Since the writer of Chronicles 
must have been acquainted with the Books of Kings, because they were 
extant long before his time, and paid attention to earb'er historical 
works bearing on his subject, as his references to such prove, some use 
of them is antecedently at least highly probable. For the Books of 
Kings must have been to the chronicler, if they were ever known to 
him, a very welcome means of lightening his labour, which he could 
not possibly allow to lie beside him unregarded." But the probability 
of this assertion is not quite so evident. For since the author of 
Chronicles has manifestly used the full annals as sources, and since, as 
any careful comparison shows, see for example in the Comm. p. 70, 
138, &c., even in the parallel sections he follows throughout his own 
plan without concerning himself with the apparent contradictions, into 
which his work, constructed on other principles, repeatedly falls with 
the narrative of the Books of Kings, he must certainly have allowed 
these books to lie by him unregarded, because he considered their use 
much more an aggravation than an alleviation of his labour. 

* The title of this work is variously given, now n^l^PT "'S^D ^DD 

Tl'Otjrn? (2 Chr. xxv. 26, xxviii. 26, xxxii. 32), now '^ Q^D 
VOL. I. B 
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which must not only have stood in the closest connection with 
the book of the kings of Judah and Israel, and the book of the 
chronicles of the kings cited in onr work, but two of which, 
according to his own express statement, were adopted into the 
book of the" kings of Israel and Judah, that is, into the annals of 
the kingdoms. Comp. 2 Chr. xx. 34, and xxxii. 32 ; Kleinert, 
die Echth. des Jes. i. p. 51 ; Havem. i. p. q. p. 198 and Gesen. 
Comm. on Is. i. p. 25. Hence it becomes clear, that the annals 
used and quoted bv our author were composed, if not wholly, 
yet in great part, by the prophet. The hd'to *n!2T ^DD 
must have had on the whole the same contents as the three pro- 
phetical writings cited by the author of Chronicles, and can only 
have consisted of these, because thus only is explained the great 
agreement of Chronicles with our books in the history of Solomon ; 
comp. my apolog. Vers. p. 251. The annals also of the kings of 
Israel and Judah must have been a work of the prophets, first 
on the ground that, according to the before cited passages, whole 
prophetical writings were adopted into them, and next because 
the chronicler, even where he cites only prophetical writings, as 
for example in the history of Behoboam, (comp. 2 Chr. xii. 2 — 11, 
witb 1 Ki. xiv. 25 — 28), agrees with our Books of Kings as 

rrnrm* (2 Chr. xxvll 7, xxxv. 27, xxxvi. 8), now D^a'^Qn D 

'fen rmm^ (^ ^^'- x^- ii)» »^^ ^^^^. ^^h^ 'd» (^ ^^^- ^^• 

34), or IP ^3^;^^ 'ni'^T* (^ Chr. xxxiii. 18), or even -^gp IJJTMO 
D^SvtDn (^ ^^^* ^^^^« ^^') ^^^ ^^^^ aU these citations are only 

variations in the title of one and the same work, and that the annals of 
the kings of Israel and Judah cited the Books of Kings, which the 
author of the Books of Kings used separate, and the author of Chroni- 
cles united into one book, as I have endenvonred to show in my apol. 
Vers. p. 252 ff., of all this I am still fally convinced. Neither the 
objections of the anonymous writer in Tholuck's litt. Anz. 1835, 
Nov. 71 ff., nor the strictures of Welte i. p. q. p. 195 f, nor the 
grounds on which Havem. i. p. q. p. 193 ff. endeavours to prove this 
to be a historical work constructed after the annals of the kingdoms 
have been able to shake this conviction. For how far the biblical 
writers vary in the designation of one and the same work is manifest 
enough from the fact that the state annals of the Medes and Persians 
are named in Esther x. 2 p-^^*^ y^ "^2^?:^^ D'»D'»n *'"in'1 "1DD» 

but in vi. 1, D*!Q»»n 'Hl'l JTilllStn ^Dr> ^'^^^Ji '^^ *^® Chaldaic 
part of the Book of Eara iv. 15 only ^j^pry •^Qp. 
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verbally as where lie refers to the book of the Kings of Judah 
and Israel ; comp. my. apol. Vers. p. 257. But if this be esta- 
blished, then these annals were not the official chronicles of the 
two kingdoms which the Q'n^jj^ appointed by the kings had 
recorded, but historical works in the form of annals, which were 
composed by the prophets and under their influence. This 
assumption, based upon the distinct testimony of tlie writer of 
Chronicles, is also the only one that corresponds with the theo- 
cratic character of the history. From the great importance 
which the history of the covenant-people, exhibited according to 
tlie spirit of the theocracy, had, not merely for the present, but 
also for the future, the prophets, who in their prophecies and 
addresses held forth to the people not only the law as a rule and 
direction, but also the history of the past frequently as the mirror 
and example of their life, must have reckoned the composition of 
the theocratic history among the duties of the call given to them 
by the Lord, and composed accordingly the history of their time 
by noting down public annals, in which, without respect of per- 
sons, the life and conduct of the Kings were judged and exhibited 
according to the standard of the revealed law.^ These annals 
may very well be regarded as a work continued with the history 
of the times, exhibiting the whole period of a reign without in- 
terruption, as during this whole interval prophets were never 
wanting either in Israel or Judah, of whom the later always 
might and did continue the labour of the foregoing, so that, 
according to this view of the public annals, it is not necessary to 
assume, that the several historical writings of the prophets con- 
temporary with the events should be collected and reduced into 
a larger historical work in the form of annals at a later period, 
but shortly before or during or immediately after the close of the 
reign. Especially against this assumption is the circumstance, 
that the writer of Chronicles in some reigns cites as sources only 
special prophetical writings, in others only the royal annals, and 
in others again the royal annals, together with sundry propheti- 
cal writings. For if this history in the shape of annals were 

* Thus the prophet Isaiah wrote the history of the reign of Uzziah 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 22), and the prophet Iddo composed a ^y'^'TQ ®^ '^® 

reign of Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 22.) 

B 2 
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first at an after period put together, partly from the historical 
writings, partly from the sayings and predictions of the prophets 
intermingled with history, no valid ground can be conceived 
why the editor of this large work admitted only some of these 
works wholly, others not at all into his work, and made partial 
extracts from others, so that the chronicler thought it necessary 
to refer at one time only to the prophetical writings instead of 
the annals, at another time to the latter along with the former, 
as writings in which more is to be found concerning the history 
of which he has given only an abstract. This proceeding is only 
explained on the supposition, that tlie gradually formed annals 
of the kings were composed by various prophets living and act- 
ing contemporaneously, and not only beside but independently 
of these other prophets, noted the most important proceedings of 
ihe prophets in separate writings, which were handed down to 
posterity along with the annals. In this case it is easy to con- 
ceive how the chronicler, who employed both kinds of writings 
for his work, might find it to his purpose to refer in different 
reigns according to the nature of the written sources before him, 
now to the annals, now to sundry prophetical writings, now to 
both at the same time. 

Now if an authentic representation of the history might be 
expected from the author of our work according to the view first 
given of the royal annals, we may cherish this expectation with 
still greater confidence according to the view now presented of 
his sources. For in the latter case he prepared his work from 
public annals composed by the prophets, the credibility of which 
is fully guaranteed by the position which these men of God 
occupied in the theocracy. The conscientious use of these 
sources for the composition of a true and reliable history, we may 
unhesitatingly infer from the circumstance, that his contem- 
poraries, to whom the annals employed by him were so easily 
accessible, that he could constantly refer the reader of his book 
to them, thought his work worth preserving, while they allowed 
the annals gradually to perish. This inference is fully justified 
also by the contents of our books. With a candour regardless 
of consequences, and with entire impartiality, the life and con- 
duct of the kings are judged according to the standard of the 
ilivine law. Thus, for example, the idolatry of the celebrated 
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King Solomon, into which he allowed himself to be betrayed in 
his old age bj his many foreign wives, is as little unnoticed as 
that which was right in the sight of God, when performed by 
the sovereigns of the ten tribes who revolted from the royal 
hoase of David. The weak-minded despondency of even the 
greatest of prophets Elijah, in face of the empty threats of 
Jezebel, is as openly recorded as his bold encounter with Ahab 
and the prophets of Baal in the strength of the Lord. Our 
books breathe throughout the spirit of the purest truth, the 
chastest morals, the genuine piety of the old covenant ; a spirit, 
which precludes even the possibility of garbling the history. 
The historical character of our work is also on the whole pretty 
generally recognised. In the latest edition of his introduction, 
even De Wette has fallen away from his former assertion, that 
our author furnished rather a didactic poem than a historical 
work, and speaks only of many myths and exaggerations, as well 
as traditions, which his work contains along with genuine his- 
torical and credible accounts and living sketches. But how 
imperfectly this opinion is supported, and how it rests altogether 
on dogmatic presumptions, and labours under internal contradic- 
tions, has been already convincingly shown by Havemick (Einl. 
ii. 1, § 170), so that we have no need to dwell longer on this 
point at present, as the several objections will be considered and 
disposed of in the Commentary. 



§ 4. EXEGETICAL HELPS. 

Ephraem Syri (Deacon at Edessa, t 378) ]n»n^ explanatio in 

L et II. regnorum libr.y in the first volume of his Syriac works, 

Rome I737./0Z. 
Theodoreti (bishop of Cyrus on the Euphrates, t *57 or 

458) gucBstianes in libr. IIL et TV, regnoruniy in the first vol. 

of his works, published by Schulze and Nosselt. Halle. 1769. 

8. 
PROCOPII Gazaei (in the 6th cent.) in libros Regum et Paralip. 

scholia^ ed. Jo. Meursius. Lugd. Bat. 1620. 4. These scholia 

are a mere abstract from Theodoret*s qusestions. 
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The Commentarii in libros Regiim III, et IV,y in the Max. bihlioth. 
vet Pair, torn. F7., p. 965 sqq.y which are falsely ascribed to 
Eucheriusj bishop of Lyons (434 — 454), contain only allego- 
rical and didactic remarks on several passages of the books of 
Kings without exegetical value. 

R. Sal. Jarchi (^ '-^ in the 12th cent.) comment Heb. in lihr. 
Jos. Judic.y Buthj Sam.j Regum ete,^ lat vers, a Jo. Fr, Breit- 
haupto. Goth. 1714. 4. 

The commentaries of Nic. Serarius in libr, Jos,j Jud,y Ruthj 
Regum et Paralip, Mog, 1609. 2 volLfoLj and Franc, de Menn 
doza in libr, Regum, Col, 1634 foLj as also Seb, Leonardi 
wrofxvijfiaTa in libr, Regum, Lips. 1610, were not at my com- 
mand. 

Corn, a Lapidk (Jesuit, 1 1637) Commentar. in Jos,, Jud., 
Ruth, IV, libr, Regum etc,, torn. II, Antw, 1718. fol. Anno- 
tata ad libr, I, et II. Regum by Seb, Munster, Franc. Vatablus, 
Isidor, Clarius, Jo, Drusius and Hugo Grotius in the 2d vol. 
of the CriHci Sacri, Frcf, 1695 /oZ. 

Synopsis criticorum etc, adorn, a Matth, Polo. Frcf. 1894. Vol. I. 
4. 

Sebast. Schmidt in libros Regum annotationes, Argentor 1 697. 
4. 

Jo. Clerici, Veteris Test, Ubri historici etc, ed, nov. Tub. 1733 
fol. 

Aug. Calmet, Commentaire literal sur le iii. et iv. livre des 
Rois. Paris 1711. 4. 

J. Dav. Michaelis, Anmerkungen fur Ungelehrte [Remarks 
for the unlearned] in his German translation of the Old T. 
Part xii. Gott. 1783. 4. 

Jo. Christ. Frid. Schulzii scholia in Vet Test Vol. III. No- 
rimb, 1785. 8. 

Exegetisches Handbuch [Exeg. Manual] of the Old T. 9th Part 
(eontaining the second book of Kings) Lpz. 1800. 8. 

Thadd. Anton. Dereser, Anmerkungen pELemarks] on the 
Holy Scripture of the Old T. edited by Dom. v. Brentano and 
himself. Part ii., vol. 2. Frkf. 1801. 8. 

Commentarius grammat. critic, in Yet. Test. Scripsit Franc. Jos. 
Val. Dominic. Maurer. Vol. i. Lps. 1885. 8. 
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FIRST SECTION. 



HI8T0BY OF THE REIGN OF SOLOMON. 

The history of Solomon's reign begins by stating how Solomon 
obtained the throne and established his dominion, eh. i. — ii. Then 
follows the account of his government, how God hearing his prayer 
bestowed on him more wisdom, riches, and glory, than all other 
kings, ch. iii. — x. The chief and central point of this account 
consists of the tolerably full description of the buildings of Solo- 
mon, by which his reign was so much distinguished, ch. v. 15 — 
ix. 28. The close contains the narrative of his fall towards the 
end of his life and of his death, ch. xi. 



CHAPTER L 



SOLOMON ANOINTED KINQ. 



During the lifetime of David, Solomon is named as his sue- 
cessor« and anointed king. Occasion was given for this 
proceeding by Adonijah, an elder son of David, who, taking 
advantage of the weakness and impotence of his aged father, 
attempts to usurp the throne, w. 1 — 10. His treasonable plan, 
however, is discovered through the vigilance of the prophet 
Nathan, and frustrated by the efforts of Nathan and Bathslieba, 
as David being made acquainted with it by them, immediately 
orders the anointing of Solomon, and causes it to be effected, 
w. 11 — 40. When Adonijah learns this, he flees to the altai*, 
and, on condition of peaceable behaviour, obtains forgiveness from 
Solomon, w. 41 — 53. 
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Vv. 1 — 4. When David became so old and weak that he eonid 
not keep himself warm, his servants advise him to recruit his 
vital powers by means of a young virgin lying beside him. The 
fair Abishag of Shunem is therefore chosen to be his companion. 
The narrating of this apparently trifling circumstance belongs to 
the pragmatism of the history. Older expositors have rightly 
remarked that the history of the fair Abishag is here introduced, 
not on her own account, but on that of Adonijah, as he after- 
wards forfeited his life by asking her to wife. V. 1. ^nVDrn. 
By the cop, ^ the following narrative is not merely connected in 
general with the prior history, as Maurer remarks with reference 
to Jos. i. 1 ; for there we have ^pp^j which certainly narrationem 
annecHt quasi auperiorum temporum hiatoriisy quarum imago scrips 
toris menti obversabatur^ and is employed in later writings as the 
standing formula of the historic style in the beginning of a book 
even without definite reference to a foregoing narrative, for 
example, Ezek. i. 1 ; Esth. i. 1 ; 1 Maccab. i. 1 ; teal iyevero. 
The simple •) and in the beginning of a writing, however, since 
even the Hebrews do not begin their books with and, (Ewald, 
Krit. Gramm., p. 546, Not. 7), is a sure sign that it was ori- 
ginally connected with another, as Ezr. i. 1, comp. my apol. 
Vers. ub. d. Chron., p. 91 f. As our Books of Kings, however, 
neither form nor ever have formed one book with those of Samuel, 
this -^ in the beginning can only be explained in this way, that 
our author received and retained it verbally from his source, in 
which it was attached to the preceding, in order to distinguish his 
work from the very first as a continuation of the Books of Samuel. 
D^^a Mlj^^^^ys connected with pt* corresponds to our " stricken 
in years," denoting the advanced period of life, Gen. xviii. 11, 
xxiv. 1, Jos. xiii. 1, xxiii. 1. As David became king in his 
30th year, and reigned forty years, (2 Sam. v. 4, 5), he must now 
have been in his 70th year. Qv^^ not garments, but stragula. 
Num. iv. 6 — 13, bed-clothes, 1 Sam. xix. 13. ^ Qpp ^^ 
impers. there was not heat to him. q^ for ^^V from 

^ • wm mm 

t3pn» 8^ Ewald Krit. Gr. p. 466. ( Winero Qpp est fut, K. a 
^XX^f sed praesiai Qpp ad eandem radicem referrij cujus est an r^. 
2^ ^/ on ^' DIT *** eodem eontextu. Maur.) V. 2. The means 
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sug^sted to David by his servants is one recommended by the 
testimony of physicians^ Coverings and garments can only 
preserve and accumalate the heat actually existing in the^body, 
but not supply that which is gone. This can, as Procopius Gaz. 
has remarked, only take place by the communication of the 
living warmth of another body, when by immediate contact the 
living power is transferred from the strong to the weak body.* 
nf?V^ nnM pueUa virgoj ue. illibatay comp. Deut. xxii. 23 — 

28, Judg. xix. 24, xxi. 12. — Hv'^TO ^^ ^"® term, techn, to denote 
the Virgo illibataj as a virorum consortio separata^ not only in 
Hebrew, but also in Arabic and Aramaic, comp. Genesii thea. i. 
250. ^2Dh 1D3^ denotes the standing of the servant before his 
master, to receive his commands and directions, and therefoi^ to 
serve, attend, see v. 4, Deut. i. 28, comp. with Ex. xxiv. 13 ; 1 
Ki. X. 8, &c. — ^n3J)D nurse, properly utilUatem procuransj fami' 
Uaris commoditaium administra (Schulz,) The significations 
fXt y^ nt ^ calefaciens (Jarchi), ^^*nS P^opinqtia (Chald.), OaX- 
irovaa (LXX.), foveat (Vulg.) are only conjectured from the 
connection. Neither does the word signify arnica (WtneriLex.^y 
for r}p Is. xxii. 15, is not like •^r'^Qn JH ^ ^^' iv. 5; 1 Chro. 
xxvii. 33, as Gesen. on Is. xxii. 15 affirms, but denotes the 
officer who manages the king's household, comp. Hitzig on the 
place. The sing. suff. in ^^i^'^ is explained by the circumstance, 
that only one of the Q^iiy spoke. — V. 3 p*»tD3^t^n from the 
town of Shunem belonging to the tribe of Issachar (Jos. xix. 

^ Nullum salubrius consilium excogitari potuit, quam quod servi efus 
eeperunt^ qucerentes virgunculam formosam, qu(B in sinu ejus dormiret 
videbanturque legisse Galenum lihr, 7 methodi, ubi imbecillitatem frigidi 
cum siccitaie ventris curans, inquit : Ex iis vero, quse extrinsecus ap- 
pHcantur, boni habitus puellus una sit accubans, ut semper abdomen 
ejus contingat. Multo itaque melius illi consuluerunty quam si eum 
magna vestium mole onerassent, aut multo igne lectum concalefecisseixt^ 
out involvissent senem totum linteis igne concalefactis^ aut oleis calidis 
inunxissentj — quia nullus color naturali nostro magis conformis aut 
esse aut excogitari potest^ quam qui fervet in puerili aut ado/escentulce 
torpor e : nimirum humanus ille est et ob cstatem vigens, Fr, Vales ius de 
t^lacr. Philos, c. xxix., p, 187 ed. vii. 

* The Emperor Frederic Barbarossa was advised by his physician to 
let a young and strong boy lie against his stomach, comp. Reinhard, 
Bibelkrankh. des A. T. (1767) p. 171. 
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18 ; 1 Sam. zviii. 4 ; 2 Eli. iv. 8.) Shunem (d3^) lay on the 

table land of Esdraelon, according to Eusebius and Jerome, who 
write the name SovXi^fjkj five Soman miles south of Tabor, see ▼. 
Raumer, Palest. 2 ed. p. 137, at present a small dirty village of 
the name of Solam, c. Robinson, Pal. iii. p. 402 f. — V. 4. The 
controversy of the older theologians, whether the fair Abishag 
was the consort (uxor) of David or not (s. Pfeiffer dub. vex. p, 
406. seqq.) rests npon a misconception of the relations of that 
time. Abishag was certainly regarded as David's concubine, 
although the impotent king neither knew her, nor indeed took 
her to himself from carnal lust. And as polygamy was not for- 
bidden, but permitted, if not even favoured by the law of Moses 
(see Michaelis Mos. Becht ii. § 94—96), neither did the addi- 
tion of such a maiden give offence, nor did David sin, as some 
have asserted, in taking her for medical reasons. 

Vv. 5—7. Adonijah the son of Haggith took advantage of the 
weakness of his aged father to raise himself to the throne. 
Mtfflnn ^^ exalt oneself, Prov. xxx. 32. In his sinful vanity he 
probably believed, that the throne belonged to him of right. He 
was the fourth son of David (2 Sam. iii. 4 ; 1 Chro. iii. 2)^ and 
now indeed the oldest of those still living, as Amnon was long 
since murdered by Absalom (2 Sam. xiii. 29), Absalom likewise 
was slain in his rebellion (2 Sam. xviii. 14), and Chileab (2 
Sam. iii. 2, or Daniel, 1 Chr. iii, 1) was probably also dead, be- 
cause no more mention is made of him, so that according to the 
right of primogeniture prevalent among all nations^ he laid claim 
to the succession. But in Israel the Lord, the invisible King 
of the theocracy, had reserved to himself the choice, as soon as 
the people should desire a king (Deut. xvii. 14 ff.), and exercised 
this right not only in the cases of Saul and David, but also in 
that of Solomon. He had not only imparted to David the pro- 
mise of the perpetual sovereignty of his seed (2 Sam. vii. 12 — 
16) but also designated the man of peace (Solomon) as the one^ 
who after his death should build the temple (1 Chr. xxii. 9, 1(^ 

^ Herodotus vii. 2 : on vofuC^fuva tirj irpos iravTv>v dvBpoimwVj r6p wptar^ 
pvTOTov rfiu dpxrjv ^x^iv, Justinus I, ii. 10. Artamenes maximus nofu, 
atatis privilegio regnum sibi vindicabai ; quod jus et ordo nnseendi et 
naiura ipsa genlibus dedit, Ccmip. also PaulBen, die Regierung der 
Morgenl. i. p. 43 AT. 
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xxviii. 5 f.)> And showed Himself gracious to Solomon from his 
birth, wherefore Nathan gave him the name Jedidiah (Jehovah's 
favourite) "because of the Lord" (2 Sam. xii. 24 f.) In this 
favour to Solomon David had the Divine assurance, that his 
conduct with Bathsheba, after it was punished by the death of 
the first child, was entirely forgiven. Certain of the Divine will, 
he could therefore with all right give to Bathsheba assurance on 
oath (vv. 13, 30), that her son Solomon should be his successor 
on the throne; an assurance which was also well known to 
Nathan the prc^het^ for which reason he, as guardian of the 
rights of God, — but not as " the wise leader of a court cabal," as 
Koster die Proph. d. A. u. N. T., p. 65, fancies, — declared him- 
self against Adonijah's usurpation and defeated it (v. 11 ff.). 
Even to Adonijah, according to v. 12 (comp. ii. 15), the desig- 
nation of Solomon as successor was not unknown.^ But he trod 
in the very footsteps of his elder brother Absalom, like him 
(2 Sam. XV. 1) he provided for himself a court establishment, 
chariots, horsemen, and fifty footmen, in order to commend 
himself to the people as the successor to the throne, and David, 
in weak indulgence^ allowed him to have his way, because he 
did not wish to vex or displease him (gyy). — ^*<qhq is explained 

by the Babbins, Jarchi, Levi, Kimchi, J. D. Michaelis, and 
others ; per totam vitam ejusy Le.j unquam. This is against the 
context, which requires *^nQiQ to be understood of the time of 
commencing his ambitious movements, as Seb. Schmidt and J. 
H. Michaelis have rightly observed. The words : " and he also 
was a very goodly man," point likewise to the great similarity of 
Adonijah to Absalom, see 2 Sam. xiv. 25. The beauty of each 
served to attract the people to him. For the Hebrews looked 
to the personal beauty of their kings (1 Sam. ix. 2 ; Ezek. 
xxviii. 12) no less than other nations of antiquity, who made 



^ Mich, in Mos. R. i. § 60 incorrectly derives from this passage the 
oonclusion, that '' The Israelitish kingdom was certainly hereditary, 
not however according to the right of primogeniture, but so that the 
lather could designate whomsoever of his sons he thought roost worthy 
as his successor." For the succession depended not on tlie free will or 
discretion of the father, as even Winer bibl. R.W. i. p. 787 still thinks, 
Vut on the will of the Lord, who either immediately revealed it or 
ttcitly indicated it by the fact of primogeniture. 
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beauty of form so much a leading requisite of the sovereign, that 
Xenophon (Conviv.) says ; fialveadai Sk /jl^ tou9 Kokoif^ <rrpar 
Tfjyoif^ alpovfiivov^^ because, as 3Iax, Tyr. diss. 9 says, they 
thought : 6t can aoyfidroyv &pa ovSev aXKo fj fieWovarj^ aperfj^ 
avOo^f Koi olovel irpooLfiiov koKXov^ wpaiorepovj see </. Dougtm 
onaL ss, (1693) i. 131, where still more passages of the ancients 
are to be found, which commend the beauty of the ruler. — 
^^ And she bare him after Absalom," the son of Maachah, 1 Chr. 
iii. 2. That Adonijah was next to Absalom, the oldest son of 
David, appeared to give him a claim on the throne. To ppi'?'' 

^ T : It 

is wanting the subject, his mother Haggith, v. 5, because it can 
easily be supplied firom the sense, comp. Ew. Heb. Gr. § 551 
(third ed.) — V. 7. 'y^ "^^nil VrTH consilia sua secum communi- 
cabant^ see Gesen. thes, i. 316. — Joab, who as commander-in- 
chief formerly did so great service to David, attached himself 
to the pretender Adonijah, because he had long since quarrelled 
with David, comp. ii. 5, 6. But how the high priest Abiathar, 
who before proved so true to David, was now beguiled into 
treachery we know not. The assertion of Jarchi on this pas- 
sage, that Abiathar was at this time removed from the high 
priesthood, because the Urim and Thummim gave no answer to 
David, is proved by 2 Sam. xv. 35 to be a Rabbinic conceit. 
inM ItJ^ ^^ ^ pregnant sense, to help one so that men imme- 
diately follow him. 

V. 8. Zadok of the race of Eleazar, who is designated as 
XTl'DTl several times with Abiathar, and of equal rank with him, 

2 Sam. viii. 17, xv. 24, 29, 35 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 16, was not, as the 
older theologians supposed, second priest nJttJD ln3> ^ ^^' ^^^* 
18 ; who, as representative in cases of hindrance, undertook the 
functions belonging exclusively to the first or high priest r^2 

ttJMin? conip. Selden de succ. in pontiffs i. 4 ; but high priest in 
the tabernacle of testimony at Gibeon, 1 Chr. xvi. 39, xxi. 29 ; 
whereas Abiathar officiated as high priest at the ark of the cove- 
nant since Eli's death removed from the tabernacle of testimony 
to Zion, comp. Havernick, Einl. ins. A. T. i. 2, p. 566, 573 f. 
Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, the fifth among David's mighty 
men (2 Sara, xxiii. 20—23), of priestly descent, and head of the 
family of Aaron (1 Chr. xxvii. 5), was under David first captain 

3 
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of the body guard (2 Sam. viii. 18, xx. 23 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 17), then 
commander of 24,000 militia, who served in the third month of 
the year, a man therefore of the greatest influence, who after- 
wards, on the execution of Joab, held the supreme command of 
the whole army (ii. 35.) Concerning other men of this name^ 
comp. Gea. thes. s. v, — Shimei, probably the Son of Elah, who, 
ch. iv. 18, is reckoned among Solomon's heroes. He is probably 
different from the Shimei of Ramah, who was set over David's 
vineyards, 1 Chr. xxvii. 27. Another still is the Benjamite 
Shimei, the Son of Gera (ii. 8.) — Kei (w*^) is neither men- 

tioned among David's heroes, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 ff. ; 1 Chr. xii. 10 
ff., nor anywhere else. 

V. 9. Like Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 12) Adonijah began his 
usurpation with a solemn sacrificial feast, to which, with the 
exception of Solomon and those who were known to be his faith- 
ful followers, he invited all his brothers — who, 2 Sam. iii. 4, 5, 
V. 14 — 16; 1 Chr. xiv. 4 — 7, are called the sons of David — and 
all the servants of the king. The well Rogel (spy-well), which 
la}', according to Jos. xv. 17, xviii. 16, on the border of the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, is to be sought, according to 2 Sam. 
xvii. 17, on the east side of Jerusalem, not, however, with 
Michaelis, beyond the Mount of Olives, nor, as v. Baumer, Pal. 
p. 302 not. 76 still assumes, identical with the well of Maiy, 
or the dragon well, but as Bobins., Pal. ii. p. 138 ff., has shown, 
with the so-called well of Nehemiah, which the natives call Bir 
Eyuby Job's well,^ and which lies^ below the junction of the 
valley of Hinnom with that of Jehoshaphat in a long plain 
covered with an oUve grove and the traces of the former garden, 
the fairest and most fertile spot about Jerusalem, see Bob. i. p. q. 
— ^nT?n^n DM> X/^o? toO ZayeXiO (LXX.), lapis Zohelethy 
the Chald. renders t^fi^D DM> ^P^ apeculwy the Syr. and 

T T I V V 

^ The Arab, translation of the book of Joshua gives Rogel xv. 7 by 

^ i t ^o- ^ - ^ ^o- 

^yyj\ ^^ac, in chap, xviii. 16, on the contrary, ^^^j ^Jf^, lastly in 

this passage with the Chald. and Syr. fuller's- wcII^La^^ (jft^* 

' Josephus is therefore quite correct in saying, that the feast took 
place without the city at the well in the king's garden (Antig, vii. 
14,4.) • 
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Arab* "great stone." The signification of the word is quite 
uncertain, see the yarious conjectures of the Tanchum HierasoL 
thereupon in Rodiger, de orig, et ind. arab, IL F. T, hisL interpr, 
p, 9, fwL 7. 

Vv. 11 — 14. Adonijah's revolt is thwarted by the watchfulness 
of the prophet Nathan. That the prophet was not guided by 
personal motives is plain of itself, see remarks on v. 5. Even 
Theodoret designates the assertion, that Nathan occasioned and 
efiected the elevation of Solomon to the throne from mortified 
ambition, because Adonijah did not invite him to the banquet, 
avoffrm. — 'r^yQ ^3? quod regnum sibi arripuerit^ Seb, Schmidt, — 
V. 12. " And save thy life, &c." Had Adonijah actually suc- 
ceeded in his usurpation, he would no doubt, after the death of 
David, have put to death Solomon and his mother as politically 
suspected persons, according to the barbarous custom of the east 
(comp. Tavernier Reis i. p. 253.) — On v. 1.3 comp. v. 5. The 
time when David gave Bathsheba the assurance on oath, that 
her son Solomon should be king, is unknown, but it was obviously 
afler he had received the promise, 2 Sam. vii. Ephraim Syrus 
proposes various conjectures on this point. — V. 14. As David 
had, from too great weakness, easily yielded to Adonijah, and 
might confirm him in the kingdom, Nathan wishes, as prophet, 
to remind him of the Divine determination, and thereby confirm 
the words of Bathsheba. 'spH'^pM TIm'??D> ^ ®^*'' make full 
thy words, that is, not, fully express, complete what is deficient 
(Vatbl., Grot., Gesen., Winer, lew,)y but as the Chald. renders 
D\'?M' <^<>^fii^'^- Videtur ad persuasionem referendum^ q.d, si tu 

forte non poteris perauadere planer ego max venturus id impleboj te 
adjuvans. Seb. Schmidt This meaning alone can be maintained ; 
for ^^-^ vhl2 ^ elsewhere only used of the fulfilment of the 
Divine sentences or words, ch. li. 27, viii. 15, 24, as TrKrjpovPf 
implerej in the classics, comp. Tholuck, Ausleg. d. Bergpr. p. 
135 (1st ed.), and means, to make the word true by the issue, to 
establish by the reality. Analogous to this here, to establish by 
a similar statement. 

Vv. 15 — 21. Bathsheba follows Nathan's counsel. V. 15. She 
went in unto the king, n*^inn> "into the inner chamber," 

because he could no longer leave his apartment from the weak- 
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ness of age. Concerning ji'^jjjp = nrinOJp see Gesen. Lehrgeb. 
p. 133; Ew. Gr. § 389.— V'. 16. The words ^nrHl?^*1 ^p^^ are 
often connected. Gen. xxiv. 26 ; Ex. xii. 27, xxxiv. 8 ; Num. 
xxii. 31, &c. The latter signifies the low obeisance, even to the 
earth, with which the Israelites approached eminent persons, 
especially kings. Among them this obeisance was a purely civil 
homage, whereas, among other eastern nations, for example the 
old Persians, who revered their king as the incarnation of 
Ormuzd, it consisted in formal adoration. On v. 17 comp. 
V. 13. In v. 18 the second npJH' rather than nflW> which is 

received by Schulz with the old versions, several Codd, and 
Editt. is to be retained as the more difficult reading, and with 
Maurer to be translated, " and now, my lord king, thou knowest 
it not. — ^V. 19. " But Solomon hath he not invited.** Bathsheba 
adds this, not as if she felt herself aggrieved thereby, but 
because it showed clearly, that Adonijah already treated Solo- 
mon, who was known to him as the legitimate successor, as an 
enemy, and as soon as he seized the throne would no doubt 
remove him out of the way. — V. 20. " The eyes of all Israel are 
directed towards thee." Decisio hujus causes, in manu tua esty 
nam populus nondum adhceret AdonicBj sed te spectaty quid hie 
facturus sisy et judicium tuum sequetuTy modo tu featinaveris facere 
Salomofiem regem, Seb. Schmidt. In v. 21 Bathsheba enforces 
her argument by alluding to the fate awaiting her and her son 
beloved by David after the king's death. They will be D^t^t^n? 

that is, guilty of a capital crime — pcenas dabimus quasi Icbscb 
majestatis rei essemus. Cler, 

V. 22 — 27. While Bathsheba still speaks, Nathan is announced 
to the king. As soon as he enters, Bathsheba retires (v. 28), 
not perhaps to avoid the appearance of mutual concert (Cler. 
Schnltz, Deres.) but on the ground of propriety, because the 
wife should not be present at the audiences, which the king gave 
to his advisers. For similar reasons Nathan also withdraws (v. 
31), when David calls Bathsheba back to him. Nathan's speech 
agrees as to the main fact (v. 24 — 27) with that of Bathsheba. 
V. 24. p'^j^M nriM ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ "^^^ question is merely 

T : - T T - 

indicated by the tone, comp. Ew. Gr. §. 577. — V. 25. "Let the 
king live,** with this acclamation were the Israelitbh monarchs 
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proclaimed by the people to be kings, v. 34, 39 ; 1 Sam. x. 24 ; 
2 Sam. xvi. 16 ; 2 Chr. xxiii. 31.— V. 26. Those not invited to 
the feast were known to Adonijah as opponents of his revolt (v. 
19.) — V. 27. Nathan closes his address with the doubt, whether 
Adonijah's undertaking could have proceeded from the king. 
Q^ IS an indirect question ; whether this has really taken place 

(Maur.) The plur. n^ix^ is to be preferred to the Keri XGy ; 
Nathan means not only himself, but all the true servants of the 
king named in v. 26. 

V. 28 — 31. In consequence of this disclosure David summons 
Bathsheba again before him, repeats to her the assurance on 
oath already given (v. 13), that Solomon should be king, and 
promises to proceed with his coronation on the same day; where- 
upon Bathsheba retires with deeper obeisance and a prayer for 
his perpetual happiness. The form of blessing, ^^ let the king 
live for ever," was used by the Hebrews only on especially im- 
portant occasions; the old Persians constantly so addressed 
their kings, Dan. iii. 9, v. 10, vi. 22 ; Neh. ii. 3. Comp. Bris- 
sonitis de reg. Pers. princ, p. 16, and Havern. Com. on Daniel 
ii. 4. 

V. 32 — 35. Immediately on this Da^^d ordered the corona- 
tion of Solomon. V. 33. *^* The servants of your Lord," that is, 
the royal body-guard (v. 38.) The plur. uy^y^\^ refers not to 

V •• — : 

David and Solomon, but to David, as Cler., referring to 2 Sam. 
XX. 6, has rightly remarked. The plural form, which occurs 
often in this word, especially when connected with sufBxes 
(comp. Gea, thea, i. 328), is no plur. excelL in the sense of the 
Rabbins as cofisttetudo honorisy nor even a designation of abstract 
lordship, as Ew. Krit. Gr. p. 641 asserts, but is used "^for the 
individual, when the idea comes to view in it as completely as in 
a plurality of appearances, so that this plurality is present in 
substance. For the ruled the idea of lordship concentrates it^f 
in that of the ruler." Hengstenb. Beitr. z. Einl. ins. A. T. ii., 
p. 237. v^ "yOJt^ rrnsn hv " ^P^" ™i"® ^^^ mule." As no 

one might mount the king's mule, so if the king allowed any one 
to ride thereon, it was thereby indicated that he was the suc- 
cessor to the throne. Among the old Persians not only the 
same custom prevailed, but riding on the king's horse was at the 
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same time a public mark of honour, inrhich the king showed to 
highly meritorious persons before the people, comp. Esth. vi. 8, 
9, and Cler. on the passage. — HT^Q ^^® she-mule, which is 
even now in Cairo preferred to the he-mule for riding, " because 
she is more docile and can better endure fatigue." Comp, 
Sonnini in Rosenmiiller's bibl. Althk. iv. 2, p. 56. — " And bring 
him down to Gihon." Gihon* (ttrPS) ^? according to 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 33, xxxiii. 14, a well on the west side of Mount Zion, 
which formed two basins or pools, the upper water-course of 
Gihon (2 Chr. xxxii. 30), which is obviously identical with the 
upper pool (2 Ki. xviii. 17 ; Is. vii. 3, xxxvi. 2) and the lower 
pool (Is. xxii. 9.) The upper Gihon, in all probability the so- 
called dragon well, Neh. ii. 13 (comp. Robinson Pal. ii. p. 117, 
166), still exists as a great reservoir lined with hewn stones, but 
somewhat dilapidated, called by the monks Gihon, by the natives 
Birketr-eUMamillaj about 700 yards W.N.W. of the Jaffa gate, 
in the beginning of the valley that skirts the west and south 
side of Zion, and in the south is called the valley of Hinnom. 
The lower pool, probably called also the lower Gihon, although 
this name does not occur in the Old Testament, lies in the 
south-west corner of Zion in the valley, and is called by the 
Arabs Birket-ea-Sultan ; comp. the description of this pool in 
Robins. Pal. ii. p. 129 — 33. — The valley lying between the two 
basins, which in tradition still bears the name of Gihon, and 
was measured in all directions and described by Robins, in. 
p. q. p. 39 f., is to be regarded as the place, where the anointing 
of Solomon was performed. For that this, as according to 

^ Great confusion has been introdaced into the investigation concern- 
ing Gihon by the identity of Gihon and Siloa being assumed by most 
of the Rabbins and Christian theologians down to Rosenm., Gesen. 
and Winer, after the example of the Chaldee version, which explains 
Y^^ in vv. 33 and 38 by ^pn^^\^, which was first partly explained 

by Tholuck in a valuable treatise on Siloa in bis '^ Beitragen zur 
Spracherkl. d. N.T." 1832 p. 123—33, and afterwards more fully by 
Robinson by a personal investigation on the spot. Tholuck rightly 
declared himself in favour of the diversity of Gibon and Siloa, and fixed 
the position of Gihon correctly in the West, but erroneously assumed 
that of Siloa in the southwest corner of Zion, and identified it with 
the lower pool, \i hereas the well Siloa is found on the south east elope 
of Zion at the mouth of the TyropcBon^ comp* Robins, ii. 142 ff. 
VOL. I. C 
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Josephvs Ant vii. 14, 5, Robinson p. 164 still thinks^ toi>k place 
at the well Gihon, is not in the text The word QlHT^^H' 

bring him down^ is also explained from this locality. ^^ For if 
we go from Zioi^ to Gihon westward, we first descend a slope 
and then ascend a gradual elevation ; and this slope was pro- 
bably in former times more considerable." Rob. i. p. q. p. 166 
Not.— V. 34. « And blow ye with the horn." The horn -^g^ 

T 

a great long, probably bent, according to the Rabbins also 
straight, horn, that gave a far-sounding note, and was specially 
employed for giving signals and on other solemn occasions, for 
example, the solemn proclamation of a king, for which purpose 
trumpets also were used, 2 Ki. xi. 14, see Hofmann, Hebr. 
Alterth. p. 597 fF., and Winer bibl. R.W. ii. p. 147.— V. 35. 
Afler the anointing is completed, David wishes to resign his 
throne to Solomon and to appoint him to be ruler (t^d) ^^^^^ 

•T 

Israel and Judah. Both were necessary ; the first, because the 
old king still lived ; the second, because by the proceeding of 
Adonijah the succession was disputed. The end was also served 
by the anointing, which only took place when a new dynasty 
mounted the throne, or the succession was disputed, as in the 
case of Joash, 2 Ki. xi. 12, who was instituted king after the 
fall of Athaliah, who had usurped the sovereignty, and in that of 
Jehoahaz, whom the people elevated to the throne, 2 Ki. xxiii. 30 
— as the Rabbins unanimously assert, com p. Carpzov, appar. hist, 
crit. antiq, p. 57 aq. — The distinction of Judah and Israel does not 
presuppose the separation of the kingdoms, but is quite suitable 
in the mouth of David, before whose mind, after the bitter expe- 
rience he had had of the long-standing jealousy of Ephraim 
against Judah (see Gesen. Comm. on Is. xi. 13, and my apol. 
Vers. p. 61) it must have been again vividly presented, that the 
attempted revolt of Adonijah, like the conspiracy of Absalom 
(2 Sam. xix. 40 ff.) might add new fuel to the old jealousy. In 
such circumstances it was of considerable importance to declare 
Solomon King over Israel and Judah, as Ephraim with the 
tribes dependent on him had long assumed the name Israel in 
opposition to Judah, comp. 2 Sam. ii 9, 10, 17, 28, iii. 17 — 21. 
Vv. 36, 37. Benaiah answers the declaration of the royal will 
with the confirmatory, ^^ Amen, so may Jehovah say ;" that is, 
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may the word of the King be a word of the Lord, who fiilfils 
what heSsajs (Ps. xxxiii. 9), and adds the pious wish, that the 
Lord, as he had been with David, so would also be with Solo- 
mon, and make his throne greater than that of David. On this 
Theodoret •strikingly remarks : y^aev c&9 ovhei^ exjuv TrarpiKf^p 
f^tK^OTOfyflav i^fjjKoTirjrfjae iraiBa^' koX w IBiop TraripoDP to /Soih 
XeaOat rov^ iratSa^ xai kavr&v Xafnrporipou^ opav. 

Vv. 38 — 40. Li accordance with the expression of the royal 
will the anointing of Solomon is immediately performed by the 
high priest Zadok in the presence of the prophet Nathan, the com- 
mander in chief Benaiah, the royal body guard, and a great mul- 
titude of shouting and rejoicing people. V. 38. "if^'^grn ''f^'lSn 
amfiaTO<f>vKaK€^ (Josephi Antiq. vii. 5, 4), the corps of the royal 
body guard, 2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 7 — 23 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 
17. Concerning these Cherethi and Felethi from the oldest 
times various opinions prevail, see Pfeifferi dub. vex p. 392 sq j 
Ikenii dissert, phiL theoL No. 9, and Winer bibl. R. W. 1. p. 
272 f. As to the grammatical form of the words, some still re- 
gard them (Winer, i. p. q. and Stier Lehrg. d. hebr. Spr. i. p. 
215) though no longer with the same confidence as the older 
writers (s. Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 525) as apocopated plurals, while 
Ewald now also 'acknowledges (Heb. Gr. p. 230, 3 ed.) the ex- 
istence^of the plur. in \ which he once altogether denied (S. 
Krit. Gr. p. 296 f.) and Gesen. has retracted much of the view 
propounded in the Lehrgeb. (S. Hebr. Gr. p. 150, 13 ed.), so 
that both at present, and certainly with justice, have agreed to 
regard the two words as adjective forms in •i. Concerning their 
derivation and interpretation also scarcely a doubt can remain. 
For the opinion^ put forward by the older writers (PfeiflFer. Lc. 

» By Ewald (Krit. Gr. p. 297 and Gesch. d. V. Isr. i., p. 292, 295), 
Hofmann in his treatise, Under what dynasty the Israelites left Egypt ? 

SI Uilmann and Umbreit's tbeol. Stud. u. Krit. 1839, P. 2, p. 415), 
overs, d. Ph5niz. i., p. 19, Bertheau in the Gesch. der Isr. 2 Abhdl. 
p. 197, Vatke, Br. Bauer, &c. This view rests chiefly on this, that 
the Philistines, 1 Sam. xxx. 14, Zeph. ii. 5, Ezek. xzv. 16, are called 
i^jY^^..^ and q*^]^*^3 ; but in the two latter instances this name is de- 

tignedly used by Ezek. with obvious allnsion to *i]!)"*j2)n' ^ ^^® y^^^^ff* 

intimates by its rendering : interficiam interfectores, Zephaniah also 
luM selected the name with reference to its fandamental meaning exci* 

C2 
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Lakemacher observ. phiL ii. 11 sq,) and again strongly main- 
tained in recent times, that *^jy^ as well as ip-^Q signifies the 

dere, Propriam hanc vim e memoria non excessisse, probat Zeph. hane 
tpsam ob causam PInlistceos Cretim vocans, ut sit nomen et omen is the 
correct remark of Fr. A. Strauss, vatic, Zeph, p. 49. Thus only 1 
Sam. XXX. 14 remains, where *^J^"^3n certainly denotes either a Phi- 
listine tribe or the Philistines in general (comp. v. 16) ; but to conclude 
from this, that the Cherethi, the royal guard, were generally Philis- 
tines, is, to say the least, very rash. For even if David, according to 
2 Sam. XV. 18, had Gathites in his army, it by no means follows that 
his body-guard was composed of Philistines, those hereditary foes of 
the Israelites. Against this derivation of nj^«^3Jf speak decidedly, (a) 
the term "ij^^Q always connected with it, which according to Ewald 
must be contracted from *iJi^7Q merely from similarity of sound, to 
which Gesenius has made the well-founded objection, quis hujusmodi 
contract ionem in Unguis Semiticis feratf and (b) tbe exchange of the 
form n'^^ with *i;^"^3. Mov., Berth., and Ew. certainly wish to stamp 
^ySn *® * ''^^^' 9^^^' ^^^ understand it of the Kapcr, who^ according to 

T — 

Herodotus i. 171-73, Thucyd. i. 8, Strabo xiv. 2, fonned a part of the 
population of Crete, and as valiant soldiers served on pay even in Ho- 
mer's time ; but decidedly against this is the connexion of the ^'^^ 

•T 

with the Q'^jj*^ runnel's, 2 Ki. xi. 4, 19. The «i*^3, also, can be as little 

Carians, as the *in*^3 Cretans, and both together cannot for this reason 
bo Philistines, because the hypothesis, that the Philistines were im- 
migrants from Crete, notwithstanding what Bertheau in p. q. p. 
186 — 200 has said for it, is still destitute of probability, as the 
only historical testimonies that can be adduced in its favour, the decla- 
ration of Tacitus, hist» v. 2 ; Judceos, Creta insula profugos^ novissima 
Lybios insedisse memorant, qua tempestate Satumus, vi Jovis pulsus^ 
cesserit regnts, and the statement of Steph. Bezant, s. v. rdf a, that this 
city was properly called Minoa from Minos King of Crete, according 
to the just opinion of Strauss, I, c, p, 47, fabularum indolem tam aperte 
pr{B seferunt, vix ut in censum veniant. Meanwhile were this hypothe- 
sis much better grounded, yet neither '^•^^ "^^ '^Jl^lS ^^ * name of the 
Philistines could be derived from Crete and its population, because 
according to the Old Testament, (Deut. ii. 23 ; Am. ix. 7), the Philis- 
tines immigrated from Caphtor, and thus, according to their original 
land, might be called Caphtorim^ but not Crethim and Carim^ not to 
mention that according to Bertheau's own confession, (i. p. q. p. 195), 
'* there are chronological difficulties in reckoning the Philistines among 
the Carian tribes, who were first compelled to leave the islands by 
Minos and the growing maritime power of the Greeks, '' because Minos, 
according to Hock, Kreta i. p. 300, is to be placed about 1300, while 
the Philistines already dwelt in Palestine in Abraham's time about 
2000 B.C., and that the arguments for the identity of Caphtor and 
Crete are not such as to outweigh the authority of the LXX., the 
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Philistines, is not only inadmissible, because David would scarcely 
have trusted himself to a body guard composed of foreigners 
(Win. R. W. i. p. 273 ; Gea. thes. ii. 719), but is especially ob- 
jectionable, because, 1, the conjunction of two synonymous 
names for one and the same people was rather extraordinary, for, 
as Gesen. Lc. p, 1107 very properly remarks, quia credat duas ap- 
pellationes synonymas hoc modo cumvlatas esse f quasi dicas : Eng- 
lishman and Briton, Italian and Welsche ; 2, because afterwards 
this designation of the royal body guard was exchanged with the 
like-signifying Q'vj^rn ^^r\ (2 Ki. xi. 4 — 19), and in 2 Sam. 
XX. 23 'nsn stands beside *in7Dn> where the Masorites would 
alter it without necessity into ^in^OJi* Both words are much 
rather proper appellatives; ^jy)^ from p-^j means confossor^ 
eafmtfexy because among the Israelites, as generally in the East, 
the royal guardsmen executed the sentence of death on criminals;^ 

^rhQ from the Arab. clJL* fugity « •• A; c^/^, cognate with t07D> 
means runner and = y^ courier, because a part of the king's 

guardsmen like the ayyapoi of the Persians were obliged to bear 
the king's mandates to distant places, 2 Chr. xxx. 6, as is usual 
even to the present day in the Persian and Turkish courts, 
comp. Win. i.p. q. — V. 39. " The horn of oil out of the taber- 
nacle " r^^n f\*p an oil-flask of horn, 1 Sam. xvi. 1. — The oil, 

with which the kings, the anointed of the Lord, were anointed, 
was the priestly consecrated oil, the preparation of which was pre- 
scribed Ex. xxx. 22, although some Rabbins will not admit this, 
see Carpzov., app. crit. p. 56, 7. — '^riMn ^^ scarcely the taber- 

V T 

nacle of witness at Gibeon, but the holy tent which David erected 
for the ark of the covenant on Zion, 2 Sam. vi. 17, 1 Chr. xv. 1, 
xvi. 1. — ^V. 40. \y\ ^y^^y "and all the people came up after 
him," that is, accompanied him to the citadel of Zion, with flute 

Chald. and Sjr. versions, which explain Caphtor by Cappadociay 
together with the other arguments in favour of this view, (comp. 
Bocbart. PhaL iv. 32. 

^ The same thing is signified by n^^ from ^^^^ fodit perfodit, comp. 

• T 

Gfes, thes, ii. 671. For the interpretation attempted by Ew. Krit. Gr. 
p. ^97, " the purchased slave/' from ry^ in the supposed meaning, to 
buy, is founded merely on two misunaerstood passages of the Old Tes- 
tament, comp. Uengstenb. Christol. iii. p. 28 f. The relation of v^^ 
to nj^-^j explains the retention of the unusual form, •i"^^ for Qn«^3, 
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music^ and loud acclamations of joy^ so that the earth rangy 
0^ yp^]^*^ is a hyperbolical expression.) 

Ver. 41 — 48. The loud public joy reached the ears of Adonijah 
and his guests at the close of their entertainment. The music, 
together with the joyful cry of the people, must have sonnded 
from Zion to the Well Sogel. When Joab perceives the note of 
the far-sounding horn he enquires — knowing the weighty occar 
sion of this signal, and perhaps already suspecting the worst — in 
amazement, wherefore this noise of the city being in an uproar ! 
At the same moment comes Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, with 
the intelligence, that Solomon was anointed Eling, and had 
ascended the throne. Quite characteristic is the confidence with 
which Adonijah expects good news, (v. 42) ; it is no doubt only 
assumed, pretended, as the will of his father concerning Solo- 
mon's succession, and the great and influential friends of the latter 
were not unknown to him, (v. 5, 19, 26.) — V. 43. ^^tk i^^o, 
^* vellem quidem libenter bona tibi et grata nuntiare^ sed nihil boni 
habeo^ Seb. Schm. — The words of Jonathan, (v. 47), refer to 
the speech of Benaiah, vv. 36, 37. The prayer and thanksgiving 
to God for the grace that he had been allowed to look with his 
own eyes upon his successor on the throne (v. 47 f.), David 
uttered after the return of the anointed Solomon into the royal 
palace. The place for mentioning it was thus after v. 40 ; but 
the narrator here first inserts it, because he did not wish to 
interrupt the actual connexion between v. 40 and 41. — The aged 
David praying on his bed reminds us of the patriarch Jacob, who 
also, when Joseph promised him. on oath the fulfilment of his last 
wiU, praying on his bed thanked his God for this grace. Gen. 
zlvii. 31. 

beside Q*^^{*^} on which Ew. i. p< q. incorrectly founds the assertion, that 
v^ must be a singular form. 

^ The flute, an instrument much loved by the ancients, was played 
both in joy and sorrow, Is. v. 12 ; Matt. ix. 23. 

Temparibus veterum tibicinis usus avarum 
MagntiSy el in magno semper honarefuit^ 
Cantabat fanis, cantabal tibia ludis^ 
CcMtabat mcs^tis tibia funeribus, 

Ovid. fast. vi. 660 seq. 
Many other proofs see in Dougtaei anal. ss. p. 12 sq., and on the nature 
of the flute, oomp. Winer, bibl. R,W. ii. p. 146. 
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Yy. 49| 50. The intelligence of Solomon's accession to the throne 
spreads alarm among Adonijah's guests ; they disperse — every man 
his own way. Adonijah himself sought refuge at the altar from 
the penalty of the rebel. Here it may be asked, which altar is 
meant, whether that in the tabernacle of testimony at Gibeon 
(Jarchi, Cler., Deres., &c.) or the altar of burnt-offering in the 
tabernacle on Zion, or that built by David on the threshing-floor 
of Oman (2 Sam. xxiv. 25 ; 1 Chr. xxi. 26 ff.) (J. H. 
Micbaelis) T The last opinion is the least probable ; for even if 
David was wont to offer at this altar, where God heard his prayer 
in the pestilence and graciously accepted his offering, it may 
still be very much questioned, whether the right of asylum 
granted in the law (Ex. xxi. 14) to the altar of the sanctuary 
had also extended to this altar. Bather might we think of the 
altar at Gibeon, but even in this case we should expect an inti- 
mation that Adonijah had fled to Gibeon. The narrative is 
certainly very brief, but still vv. 50 — 53 make the impression, 
that Adonijah had not left Jerusalem. Besides, at the taber- 
nacle of witness, priests of the family of Zadok hostile to Adoni- 
jah, officiated, in whose neighbourhood he could not consider 
himself as secure as in the sanctuary at Zion, where Abiathar, 
who was attached to him, presided as high-priest (ver. 8.) We 
must therefore decide for the second opinion. The altar of 
burnt-offering in the sanctuary on Zion certainly is nowhere ex- 
pressly mentioned, but its existence is not only fully established 
by such passages as 2 Sam. vi. 17 ; 1 Chr. xvi. 1 ; 1 Ki. iii. 15, 
but also its resemblance to the Mosaic altar is to be presumed as 
certain. The horns on the four comers of the altar, for the con- 
struction of which compare Bahr's Symb. i. p. 420 f., served as 
" symbols of blessing and salvation" (s. in p. q. p. 473) on which 
to sprinkle the blood of the offering in token that the sin was 
expiated and salvation given to the sinner. They were therefore 
a place of refuge for the unintentional homicide (Ex. xxi. 14.) 
'^ The perpetrator placed himself thereby under the protection 
of the saving, helping grace of God, which blots out sin and 
thereby abrogates the right of punishment ; to remove and 
^>unish him who laid hold of these horns, would have been a 
violation of the divine might and help." (B'ahr in p. q. p. 474.) 
It follows at once from the passage, that the right of refuge 
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granted in the law only to accidental homicide was in the course 
of time extended farther, so that other transgressors sought 
refuge at the altar. But the wilful murderer was not pro- 
tected, and therefore not the traitor, comp. Ex. xxi. 14 ; Num. 
XXXV. 12 ; and Mishna Mace. ii. 6. Solomon, however, looks 
upon Adonijah's fleeing to the altar as a sign of repentance, and 
forgives his transgression with the threat of death as soon as he 
should be guilty of any new crime, vv. 51 — 53, which occurred 
only too soon, comp. ii. 13 ff. — V. 51. To the words of Adoni- 
jah : " let the king swear unto me to-day, that he will not slay 
his servant with the sword," we may not with Cler. supply: 
hinc non discedamy nisi. This would be an expression of defi- 
ance, which does not accord with the statement : " he feared 
before king Solomon." The words are much rather to be 
regarded as an entreaty ; let Solomon promise on oath not to 
put me to death. Solomon does not give a promise on oath, 
but only his royal word, and more Adonijah could not expect. 
'^TT'to ^^^ probusy as l^ipf jy^j^ Ruth iii. 1 1 ; Prov. xii. 4, xxxi. 
10. — '*\^') ^'Q^ ^^y " there shall not an hair of him fall to the 

earth," is a proverbial expression, like our own " nobody shall 
hurt a hair of his head," by which any one is secured from all 
violence and punishment, 1 Sam. xiv. 45 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 11. In 
the New Testament these words denote the most special Divine 
protection, care, and preservation from all harm, and misfortune, 
Luke xxi. 18 ; Acts xxvii. 34.— '-^jj^ -^^^ q^.j, « but if wicked- 
ness be found in him, he shall die."' Already by the at- 
tempted usurpation of the throne Adonijah had forfeited his life. 
Thus this threat is not too severe, after Solomon had forgiven 
him. The phrase ?irrn'*»5 "and they brought him down" 
appears to indicate that Adonijah stood above the altar, that is, 
on the ledge surrounding the altar, especially if we compare the 
rat^n h:i)A of "• 29.— ?inr)tp«n denotes submission to Solomon 
and recognition of him as king by doing homage, and not for- 
mal worship as Cler. thinks, comp. vv. 16, 23, 31.— With the 
words r^jn-tiS T^ Solomon sets him at liberty. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

LAST CHARGES OF DAVID AND HIS DEATH, V. 1 — 11. CONFIR- 
MATION OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SOLOMON, VV. 12 — 46. 

After Solomon was anointed king, the old king David sum- 
mons the grandees of his kingdom, all the princes of the tribes, 
commanders of the army, stewards of the royal domains, courts 
officers, and mighty men to a royal diet at Jerusalem, presents to 
them Solomon the successor chosen of God, exhorts them to the 
observance of God's commandments, charges Solomon with the 
building of the temple, while he at the same time earnestly com- 
mends this matter to all assembled, hands over to him the model 
of the temple with all the material he had collected for it, prompts 
the grandees of the kingdom to a contribution to this important 
work, the execution of which God had not granted to him, but 
had committed to his son, and concludes this last assembly of the 
kingdom under his reign with a great sacrificial festival, in which 
the assembled estates of the kingdom did homage to Solomon and 
anointed him king the second time, and Zadok high priest, 1 
Chr. xxiii. 1, and xxviii. 1 — xxix. 24. Such a solemn homage 
of the representatives of the people and -repeated anointing 
of the new king in the presence and at the desire of the 
estates of the kingdom took place also with Saul (1 Sam. xi.) 
and David (2 Sam. v. 1 — 3 ; 1 Chr. xi. 1 — 3) ; and appears to 
have been necessary to the general acknowledgrment of the king 
on the part of the nation. Respecting this right of the people 
David, in order to obviate any rebellion against Solomon after 
his death, prepares in his life time, probably immediately after 
the anointing of Solomon mentioned in chap, i., which was accle- 
rated by the attempt of Adonijah, this royal diet, in order that 
the representatives of the people might render the requisite 
homage to the divinely appointed successor. To this assembly 
of the kingdom mentioned only in Chronicles, the credibility of 
which, however, admits of no doubt, see Dahler, de libr. Paralip, 
auet, p. 74, is subjoined the last exhortation communicated in vv. 
1 — 9 of this chapter, which the dying David addressed to his 
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son and successor Solomon, together with some special charges 
immediately before his death. 

Vv. 1 — 4. " I go the way of all the earth," is a periphrasis of 
death, Jos. xxiii. 14. " In life," says Calmet, " each one has 
his particular route. One applies to one thing, another to 
another. But in the way to death they are all reunited. They 
go to the tomb by the one path." 

Omnium idem exitua e$t^ sed et idem domieilium. — Petbon. Sattb. 

V. 3. The most important thing, with which the dying servant 
of Ood has to charge his son, is the obeying of the commands of 
God, by which alone he can secure to his reign stability and per- 
petuity, happiness, and blessing. ^^ n"^DttS5 ^* neither id quod 
Jehovah solet custodire (Kimchi), nor obeying the law of a king^ 
Deut. xvii. 16 (Calm.) ; but ^v^ ^QttJD "^DttJ " ^ '^^P *^® charge 
of God," means in general to take care of Gt)d, his person, 
his will, his rights. niDttJO ^^ ^ P^^"^ abstract, with the 
signification, consideration, regard, observation, and the phrase 
^1*1 ^ttJD ^DttS which occurs very often in the Pentateuch, and 
is then adopted from it and still more frequently used by 
later writers, means to regard, observe* a person or thinf^ 
comp. Hengstenb. Christol. iii. p. 423 f. — The first and most 
general definition of ^\y ^OttJO is " walking in the ways of 
God," that is, the conformity of the whole life to the Divine 
will, which excludes the opus operatum of the observance of the 
law. This is more strictly defined by the details in the follow- 
ing clause, as in G«n. xxvi. 5, Deut. xi. 1. The fijur words 
ripn? rh5p» D*^5ttto ^^^ '^'^7y» ^^ which the first three are 
found connected in Deut. v. 28, viii. 11 ; Ps. cxix. 5 fF., denote 
collectively the whole of the law according to its various aspects 
and relations to men. To regard the several words with Cler. 
as altogether synonymous is as incorrect as the distinction which 
is made by the Crit. Sacr. j^p^ statutes, are the prescriptions 
of the law, so far as its obedience is connected with definite rules 
and usages ; rilSpt commandments, as the expression of the 

1 Seb. Schmidt rightly : Hehraismus est, qui hoe vuli : custodiet 
eustodica/n, guamdebeo JehowB pnBslare, qum euaiodia est hcse ut 9erve§ 
mandcUa Jehavm et tn its ambules, 

2 
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Divine will^ which is to be fiilfilled ; cttOSOTDf ^ ^® objective 
sentences and ordinances, the violation of which draws punish- 
ment after it ; ^ywy testimonies, as solemn declarations of the 

will of God against sin (comp. on niTy> Hengstenb. Beitr. iii. p. 
640 f.) All these statutes, commandments, judgments, and 
testimonies are found in the law of Moses, to obey which David 
binds his son.^ 'y^Stofl XiKh " *^** *^^^ mayest deal wisely in 
all that thoa doest, and whithersoever thou turnest thyself."' 
The true wisdom of the servant of God, however, consists in 
obedience to the Divine commands, in walking in communion 
with God, Dent. iv. 6, xxix. 8. The whole exhortation con- 
tains evidently a reminiscence of Jos. i. 7, where the Lord him- 
self, almost in the same words, confers on Joshua the office of 
captain of the host. — Princes, who deal wisely are prosperous, 
and spread safety and blessing among their people, Jer. iii. 15. 
Thos dealt David, and all Israel loved him (1 Sam. xviii. 14 — 
16), and the Lord was with him, slew all his enemies and 
bestowed on him the promise of the perpetual dominion of his 
posterity, 2 Sam. vii. 8, 11 — 16. This promise will Jehovah 
confirm to Solomon, if he keep the way of the Lord and walk in 
it in truth with all his heart and all his soul. The Wj;^ of v. 4 

is subordinate to the Wj^ of ver. 3 ; the confirmation of the 

Divine promise depends on the wise dealing as its fruit and 
blessing. V. 4. David here states in a negative form the positive 
promise made to him, 2 Sam. vii. 11 — 16, ^^ there shall not be 
cut off firom thee a man on the throne of Israel," that is, thy 
posterity shall perpetually occupy the throne. This promise (ix. 
5), confirmed by the Lord himself to Solomon on his prayer at 
the consecration of the temple (viii. 25), which was repeated at 
the time of the greatest humiliation of the royal house of David 
notwithstanding the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple by 

^ That the mention of the Mosaic law has not been transferred by 
later authors to the time of David, as De Wette i. p. 159 ff. asserts, 
J. M. Hertz (Are any traces of the Pent, and the Mos. law to be found 
in the books of Kings? 1822. p. 6 ff.) and H&vem. Einl. i. 2, p. 579 
f., have convincingly proved. 

^ Unproved is the meaning, stieeesswn habuit^ aBsigned to l^^u^ 

in this and other passages by Gesen. Comp. Hengstenb. Christol. 
ill. p. 519. 
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the prophet Jeremiah (xxxiii. 17) for the strengthening and 
consolation of the faithful, found its full realization in Christ the 
great descendant of David, whose dominion will endure as long 
as the sun and moon stand (Ps. Ixxii.) This complete fnlfil- 
ment, which Jeremiah has alone in view, retires behind the 
proximate incomplete realization in the immediate bodily descen- 
dants of David, who occupied the throne till the overthrow of 
the kingdom, '^^y) fy^S^ ^h ^^» moreover, not to be so under- 

••T • 

stood as if no king of the house of David should be driven from 
the throne, but jy^yi signifies only the complete extirpation of 
his race, so that no scion should remain to occupy the throne. 
MD3 'rVQ ttTM ^® explained by ^q^ ^\f ^^ tmsd in the parallel 
passages viii. 25 and Jer. xxxiii. 17. As soon as David's descen- 
dants failed to comply with the condition of the promise, they 
might be driven from the throne by way of chastisement without 
any infringement of the promise, because only altogether and for 
ever God would not withdraw his mercy from them, 2 Sam. vii. 
15. 

From V. 5 follow several special commissions. Vv. 5, 6. The 
commission to punish Joab for his crime. The clauses : ^< what 
Joab did to me, what he did to the two captains of the host," are 
connected, but not so closely as Mich, thinks, what Joab did to 
me in my two field officers. For although Joab had most deeply 
oflFended David by the twofold act of assassination perpetrated 
on Abner and Amasa, yet he had not grieved him by this alone, 
but also by his former conduct, when he put to death the rebel- 
lious Absalom in defiance of the express command of David 
before the whole host, and, moreover, scornfully upbraided the 
king, because he mourned for the death of his son, who, though 
disobedient, was ever dear to a father's heart (2 Sam. xviii. 5 — 
15, xix. 1 — 6), and, finally, by the conspiracy with Adonijah, 
heinously transgressed against his lord and king, so that duty 
enjoined the king to warn his son and successor against a man 
who was dangerous on account of the great consideration he 
enjoyed with the army. Even this last circumstance, on which 
Theodoret lays stress,^ would be sufficient to justify the commis- 

* MaBo^v (rvyKaT€urK€vaCovTa avrov r^ *Oppi^ (?*Ada>vtf) rf^v rvpavwibn^ 
t^urt fi^ T§ avvri^i KaKorj^lq xPl^^f^^h KaTa<f)povrifrif rrjt rov loKofjL&trrot 

3 
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slon of David in a political point of view. But the commands of 
David did not rest^ at least not alone^ on political and personal 
considerations; for he mentions neither this last transgression 
nor the first wrong inflicted through the death of Absalom, but 
only thinks of the double assassination, by which Joab had twice 
forfeited his life. He had murdered Abner as well as Amasa 
from jealousy in a treacherous and malicious way. By the 
murder of Abner (2 Sam. iii.) he had, besides, placed David in 
so unfavourable a light with the eleven tribes who were on the 
point of acknowledging him as their king, that the suspicion, 
that he was the instigator of this foul deed, might easily have 
fallen upon him, — a suspicion which David only avoided by the 
most unfeigned sorrow and the public expression of his abhor- 
rence of this crime, comp. Hess, Gesch. Dav, i., p. 292 ff. But 
should Joab excuse this deed on the ground that he took blood- 
revenge on Abner, because the latter had slain his brother Asa- 
hel in battle (2 Sam. ii. 23, iii. 27) — although this would have 
been a vain pretence, as blood-revenge did not extend to enemies 
slain in battle — ^yet this weak pretence failed entirely in the 
murder of Amasa, since Joab had slain him from pure thirst of 
power, 2 Sam. xx. 6 — 10, because David had promised him the 
post of commander-in-chief instead of Joab, 2 Sam. xix. 13. 
Even after the murder of Abner, David prayed for the Divine 
vengeance on Joab, but was himself unable to punish the crime, 
because the sons of Zeruiah (Joab and Abishai) were too mighty 
for him, 2 Sam. iii. 28 f., 39. But that he had only deferred the 
punishment and intended to remove Joab on the first opportu- 
nity firom the office of commander-in-chief, is evident from the 
promise he gave to Amasa, the -fulfilment of which Joab had 
frustrated by his murder. Now as the king felt himself unable 
to punish this crime, he commits its punishment to his successor. 
This commission, therefore, for which frivolous scoffers, such as 
Bayle, Tindal, not merely abused David, but attacked the Bible 
itself (see Lilienthal. d. gute Sache der Offenb. Part vi. § 303 f.), 
and others, as Vatke, die Rel. d. A. T. i. p. 308, have called in 

H6nfro9f Koi dvotv Bmpov hpaaji' ^ €vvoias irpoaanflt^ xPl^^f^^^^^ dptXjj 
Xa^itVj &<nr€p d^ rhv *hp(wr)p kcli rhv ^kfi€<r<ra KartKTttv^v § rtpof^avSis dvn- 
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question the truth of the narrative^ 18 completely justified at tl)e 
bar of the strictest morals.^ 

^' ^' 'W ^iyi DiW " ^^^ shed the blood of war in peace," 
that IS, he shed in peace blood, which should only flow in war, 
namely, in the murder of Abner and Amasa — *^and put the 
blood of war upon his girdle about his loins, and in his shoes on 
his feet." Concerning the sense of this phrase the opinions of 
expositors are very various. Lyra, C. a Lap., Vatabl., Cler., 
and others, understand the words quite literally, referring them 
to this, that Abner and Amasa were so pierced by Joab that 
they fell into his arms, and their blood flowed down on his 
girdle even to his shoes. J. D. Mich, conceives it figuratively, 
understanding it to be derived from this, that the girdle was 
perhaps dipt in the blood of the slain foes, thereby to promise 
them revenge. But even if such a custom could be proved, the 
words themselves have not the slightest reference to it.' The 
simplest way would be to supply D'^'?(p3 ^°^ ^^® preceding 
sentence, and, with Deres., to understand the phrase thus : in 
peace he stained himself or his raiment — his girdle and shoes — 
with the blood of war. — V. 6. " Do according to thy vrisdom,'* 
justam ejus puniendi occasionem observes^ Seb. Schmidt. The 
punishment of the mighty captain demanded wisdom, in order 
to occasion no mutiny in the army that was attached to him. — 
" Let not his gray hairs go down to the grave in peace," that is, 
let him, although he has gray hairs which ought to be honoured 
(Lev. xix. 32), not die a peaceful, natural death, that is, let him 
not go unpunished. 

^ J. D. Michaelis mentions that David, as near relative of Abner 
and Amasa, according to the right of the avenger of blood, might have 
avenged their death on Joab ; but blood-revenge conld not here be 
admitted, because Joab, as the son of Zeruiah, the daughter of Jesse 
(1 Chr. ii. 16), was David's nephew; not to mention that the king 
could not possibly take blood-revenge, an institute arising from the 
lawless state of nature, after it had been greatly restricted by Moses, 
and could only not be entirely abolished on account of the akkripoKapiia 
of his people. 

^ Far-fetched also is that which Rosenm. (A. u. N. Moroni, iii. p. 
162) adduces to prove that the words must mean, that the blood shed 
by Joab was intentionally shed more from cruelty than courage. The 
old versions also give no satisfactory explanation on the point. 
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y. 7. If the obligation of justice demanded the punishment of 
Joab, that of gratitude was no less sacred with the dying 
king. How the octogenarian Barzillai of Gilead provided King 
David and his followers with the means of life in their flight 
Gx>m Absalom to Mahanaim^ and afterwards declined the 
king^s invitation on his return to come with him to Jem- 
salem^ and only permitted his son Chimham to go with him, is 
recorded in 2 Sam. xvii. 27 ff. and xix. 31 ff. On his death-bed 
the grateful king recommends his son to make all the children 
of this his perhaps already deceased benefactor companions at his 
board, ^y) I'^ji^n vrn> " *^^ 1®^ them be of those that eat at 
thy table." It is a question whether they were to eat at his 
table, that is, to enjoy the privilege of eating daily at the royal 
table, as Chardin and Harmer in Bosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. 
iiL p. 163 assume, or only to receive their food from the royal 
table, as, for example, Daniel and his companions, and among 
the Babylonians and Persians all the court-servants, (comp. 
Hengstenb. Beitr. i. p. 335, and Havern. Comm. on Dan. i. 5), 
for which Calmet and others decide. We prefer the first opinion 
not only because \rf^ ^hdtk ™^^ naturally signifies th< 
eat at the table of any one, but also because the recpy^fig of 
board and maintenance from the royal table was no spbdal dis- 
tinction, but only an equivalent for the want of pay hf^ which 
every person in the King*s service was entitled ; comp. alSo 
2 Ki. XXV. 29. — " For so they came to me," that is, they did ma 
the kindness of entertaining me. Only Barzillai indeed is men- 
tioned, 2 Sam. xvii. 27, but probably his children also took an 
active part in the matter. 

Vv. 8, 9. The kind deed of Barzillai reminds David of the 
contrary conduct of the Benjamite Shimei, who not only assailed 
him with bitter injurioas words in his flight from Absalom, but 
even attacked him with stones, 2 Sam. xvi. 5 — 8. na^QJ Tlhhi)9 

V V . • T T* : 

t grievous violent curse, Mic. ii. 10. yV2 ^^ cogv^A^ ^^^^ XnS* 
to break, tmQ, violent. Shimei abused David as a bloodhound 

•nd a miscreant, 2 Sam. xvi. 7. At that time David bore these 
danders patiently, and not only forbade Abishai to slay him, but 
fingave Shimei when he met him with penitent entreaty after 
Absalom's fall on his return over the Jordan, and guaranteed his 
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life with an oath^ 2 Sam. xvi. 9 — 13, 18 — ^24. It is therefore the 
more surprising, that the King, after forgiving the slanderer at 
the time when the slander wounded him so deeply, should on his 
death-bed years after think of this deed, and charge his son with 
its punishment. J. D. Michael., Deres., and others, plead in 
excuse that David ordered the punishment out of paternal con- 
cern for the security of his son's reign. Seb. Schm. and others 
endeavour to defend it on the presumption that Shimei had 
altered his demeanour and showed himself unwortliy of the favour 
conferred on him. The words ?inp2fl~^M " ^^'^ ^™ ^^^ guilt- 
less," certainly appear to be opposed to the assumption that David 
had discovered ^' rebellious dispositions'' in him, and to intimate 
that David, although he had forgiven him the personal wrong, 
and had guaranteed his life on oath merely because he did not 
wish to disturb the joy on his recovery of the throne by a penal 
sentence, 2 Sam. xix. 23, yet as king and representative of the 
Divine right in the theocracy had not forgiven the crime of high 
treason, of which Shimei had become guilty, by reviling the 
Lord's anointed, and according to theocratic right could not for- 
give it, because the Lord himself was insulted in his anointed. 
But the following words, ** for thou art a wise man," as well as 
Solomon's treatment of Shimei, (v. 36 flF.), indicate very empha- 
tically that David and Solomon had no confidence in the disposi- 
tion of Shimei. Accordingly in this charge David is to be 
acquitted not only of personal vindictiveness but of every injus- 
tice.^ The punishment of Shimei was the duty of the theocratic 
ruler, for " Shimei was a blasphemer against the chosen of Gcd, 
and his repentance was not genuine." Fr. v. Meyer. — V". 8. 
Tl©y> ^^ *^y neighbourhood. Shimei at this time probably 
resided in Jerusalem, comp. v. 36. — q*7^ is the opposite of 

T : 

^ *' Shimei is and remains a proof rather of David's magnanimity than 
of his vindictiveness. To endure the miscreant all his life in his 
neighbourhood (there was nothing even said of banishment) was no 
small thing. To suffer him to close his days unmolested under another 
reign also (which was never promised him) would have been a boon 
which would have given a very injurious example of unpunished trans- 
gression." Such is the judgment of J. J. Hess, Gesch. Dav. ii. p. 
210. 
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V. 10. The death and burial of David. The city of David is 
the stronghold of Zion, where David's sepulchre was extant even 
in the days of Christ, Acts ii. 29.* — On v. 1 1, comp. 2 Sam. v. 5. * 
At Hebron David reigned properly seven and a half years, and 
at Jerusalem thirty-three. — Here and in 1 Chr. xxix. 27, the 
fiill number merely is given. 

y. 12 forms the introduction to the history of Solomon's 
reign. In the following verses is recorded the manner in which 
Solomon established his authority by the punishment of the par- 
ties suspected of sedition. 

Vv. 13 — 18. Adonijah comes to Bathsheba, and prefers the 
request tliat she would apply for him to her son King Solomon, 
that he might give him Abishag the Shunammite to wife. V. 
^^* TTHS D^^ZJTl' ^ ^^7 coming peace? that is, comest thou 

with peaceable good intent ? (1 Sam. xvi. 4.) After the recent 
events (i. 5 fF.) Bathsheba might easily imagine evil designs. 
The speech of Adonijah (v. 15) is not so " extremely offensive" 
(as Mich, thinks), that Bathsheba ought not to have listened to 
it. In the words : " thou knowest that the kingdom was mine," 
he merely appeals to his greater age, by reason of which he 
thought he might lay claim to the throne (comp. v. 22, and 
the remarks on i. 4.) Many eyes also among the people might 
have been directed to him, though the assertion, that all Israel 
set their faces on him, was beyond the bounds of truth, as all 
true theocrats knew that the Lord had chosen Solomon as suc- 
cessor. The captions part of his speech, however, was concealed 
by the addition, that Jehovah had transferred the kingdom to 
his brother, so that Bathsheba, thinking his words to be sincere, 
did not mark the evil intent. \y) 3Dni> " ^^^ kingdom is 
turned," that is, firom me and to my brother. V. 16. "Turn 
not away my face," that is, deny me not my request. The re- 

^ Acoordiog to a Rabbinic statement in Lightfoot, Aor. Hebr. et 
TaUn. ad Act. ii. 29, David must have died at Pentecost. No more 
attention is due to this statement than to the account of Josephus 
fAnHq. vii. 15, 3, xiii. 8, 4, xvi. 7, 1, de hell. Jud. i. 2, 5) of the great 
treasures which Solomon deposited in his tomb, and Hyrcanus and 
Herod plundered, of which a refutation, no longer necessary in our 
times, is to be found in Galmet and Clericus ad h, /., and in Buddei 
khi. eed. V. T. ii. p. 172. ed. 3. 

TOL. I. D 
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quest is very artful (comp. on v. 22), and Bathsheba does not 
mark the cunning of Adonijah, but with womanish simplid^ 
* takes his demand for an innocent desire, and promises to make 
application for him to the king. 

Vv. 19 — 22. She betakes herself therefore to Solomon, and is 
received by him with all the respect due to a mother. Qp^ 

rrnW^I^? " ^"^ h® rose up to meet her ** — a pregnant sense for, 
rose up and went to meet her — and caused her to take her place 
on a seat at his right hand. The seat at the right hand was the 
place of honour among the Israelites, comp. Ps. ex. 1, and 
Joseph. Antlg. vi. 11, 9, as among the Greeks and Bomans, for 
which Aristotle assigns the reason, Bih to ifryyporepov etvcu rifv 
(f>vaiv T&v Se^iwvy see DougU annal. 8S» i. 169 sq,^ — V. 20 f. 
Regarding her request as so small, that the king will not refuse 
her, Bathsheba prefers it quite freely. (On the constr. of the 
pass, ^p;^ with j^^, comp. Ew. Gr. § 494.) But Solomon, 

penetrating Adonijah's designs at a glance, indignantly exclaims : 
*^ Why dost thou ask Abishag the Shunammite for him, ask for 
him the kingdom also; for he is mine elder brother; even for 
him, and for Abiathar the priest, and for Joab." V. 22. *fy^ 

depends still on 'I'^^tD. ^y ^^^ advice of these two wily friends, 
probably, Adonijah had asked the concubine of David for himself 
to wife, in order to make good thereby his claim to the throne. 
If Solomon had given him Abishag, he would thereby have 
acknowledged his claims in the eyes of the people. For the 
Israelites regarded the wives and concubines of the deceased 
king as the property of his successor, comp. 2 Sam. xii. 8, iii. 7, 
8 ; Mich. Mos. B. ii. § 54, 7, and the decisions of the Rabbins in 
S^ldeni lucor Hehr* I. i, c. 10. To put himself in possession of the 
royal harem was held among them, as among the ancient Per- 
sians (Herod, iii. 68), to be a public confirmation of his claim to 
the throne. This explains Solomon's indignant answer. But 
was Bathsheba ignorant of this general opinion ? After what 

I The representative of the king (Xib-H) sat at the right of 
the old Arabic kings, see Eichhom, monum. antiq, hist, Arab. p. 220, 
whereas among the old Persians the left side was the more honourable 
according to Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 4, 3. 
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Absalom had done by the coansel of Ahithophel, 2 Sam. xvi. 21, 
it conid not be nnknpwn to her. Bat perhaps she did not think 
of this, because Adonijah's wily speech had taken her by surprise, 
and David also had not known Abishag (i. 4), so that she was 
not in the proper sense of the term one of his concubines. If the 
case had been otherwise the request would have been in itself 
contrary to the law of Moses, Lev. xviii. 8. 

Vv. 23 — 25. Hereupon Solomon vowed that Adonijah should 
die, and ordered Benaiah to put him to death. The form : " God 
do so to me and more also/' that is, so do God to me continually, 
is a usual form of swearing, Ruth i. 17 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 44, xx. 13 ; 
Jer. xxii. 5, which in 1 Sam. iii. 17, xxv. 22; 2 Sam. xix. 14; 
2 Bli. vi. 31^8 followed by q^, which often stands elliptically 

• 

in swearing, God punish me, if I do this = truly I will not do 
this, see Gesen., Lehrgeb. p. 844. Now since ig follows here 

as in Ruth i. 17 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 44, we might be disposed to 
render ig by if, especially as it actually precedes the form of 

adjuration in this sense in 1 Sam. xx. 13 ; but this sense does 
not suit either in this passage or the others ; the negation must 
remain as it is ; it must thus be taken here for ort as introduc- 
ing the oath, which is clearly proved by 2 Sam. iii. 35, where 
i^ is prefixed to the q^. Thus 13 stands after the form of ad- 

juration 'yi ^n v. 24 ; 1 Sam. xx. 3, xxv. 34, &c.— "^aJpSJ 
^^ against his life," to the danger of his life, to his destruction has 
Adonijah spoken this (^ est pretii ut in eodem contextu, 2 Sam. 

xxiii. 17 ; Prov. vii. 23 ;* Thren. v. 9. Maurer.)— V. 2 V " who 
hath made me an house," that is, hath given me a family, a pos- 
terity, as he promised, 2 Sam. vii. 11. ]-^i^ rTt27V= ^^® more 

— T T , 

usual jy\'^ pf33 soboleniy prolem dedit, cf, Ges. thes, 1. p. 193. 
According to xi. 42, compared with xiv. 21, and 2 Chr. xii. 13, 
Solonion had already a son, Rehoboam, a year old. — ^V. 25. As 

1 The penultimate Jod in *>3'^Il*^^'l njay either be introduced by 
mistake, as Hitzig, Begr. d. Krit. p. 138, supposes, or as Maurer 
thinks, intentionally inserted to indicate the pronunciation en/, 
although the Masoretes pronounce anif and the difference of yowqI 
between the suffix of the pret. and that of the fut. is not uniformly 
observed, comp. Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 206, Ew. Krit. Gr. p. 383, hebr. 
Gr. p. 184. 

d2 
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soon as the sentence is pronounced,^ it is forthwith executed bjr 
Benaiahy the captain of the guard. Among the Israelites (vv. 
34, 46; 2 Ki. xi. 15, 16) as amon^ the old Egyptians (Gen. xL 
17, and Hengstenb. die BB. Mos. u. Aeg. p. 23) and Babylon- 
ians (Dan. ii. 14, and Lengerke on the passage), the punishment 
of death was immediately inflicted without any formality by the 
captain of the guard, as it is at present in the East among the 
Turks and Persians, see the numerous proofs in Paulsen, Begier. 
d. Morgenl. i. p. 355, Mich. Mos. R. y. § 232, and Bosenm. A« 
u. R. Morgenl. i. p. 181. 

V. 26. How free Solomon was from personal revenge and ex- 
cessive severity in the punishment of the rebel is shown in his 
conduct towards Abiathar, the high priest, which -puts those to 
shame who, as Gramberg, Krit. Gesch. d. Religionsid. d. A. T. 
i. p. 390, call him fainthearted and cruel. As accomplice in 
the conspiracy of Adonijah, he had in strict justice deserved 
death; but Solomon spares his life partly on account of his 
priestly dignity — because he had borne the ark of the Lord 
before David, as well in the solemn removal of it to Jerusalem, 
1 Chr. XV. 11, 12, as in David's flight from Absalom, 2 Sam. 
XV. 24 — 29 — partly on account of the sufferings, hardships, and 
dangers, in which he had participated with David in his pro- 
tracted flight from Saul ; removes him merely from the priestp- 
hood which he had forfeited by resisting the anointed of the 
Lord, and banishes him to his country-seat at Anathoth. 
tlF\^ iy)t2 tty'M "tbou art worthy of death," thou hast cer- 
tamly deserved death, but I will not at this time put thee to 



^ This sentence also has found censors. Even Cleric, and Hess in 
p. q. p. 239 f. find it certainly agreeable to the spirit of EaRtem states- 
manRhip on the presumption that Adonijah had had in his petition 
treasonable designs on the throne ; but they are not willing to approve 
or commend it. But it cannot be a question of praise or blame where 
the Divine law demands its right. All attack or censure depends on 
nnbiblical views of law and right, and on a complete misunderstanding 
of the theocratic point of view, according to which alone the question 
can be decided. By the attempt to usurp the throne Adonijah had 
already rebelled against Jehovah, who had appointed Solomon as the 
successor of David. Now if, after Solomon had forgiven his transgres- 
sion, he comes out with a new attempt at rebellion, duty to God and 
the theocracy demanded of Solomon not to have respect to consan- 
guinity, but to act according to the rigour of the law. 
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death. ^^ q^!i^ limits the absolution from the sentence of 

death, as Solomon did not foreknow whether Abiathar would 
demean himself peaceably for the future. 

In V. 27 the theocratic author of these books remarks that bj 
the removal of Abiathar from the priesthood the announcement 
of the Lord concerning the house of Eli, 1 Sam. ii. 30 — 33, was 
fulfilled. With this is connected also the double high-priest- 
hood, which existed from Eli's times for the two separated sanc- 
tuaries, since the ark of the covenant afler its capture by the 
Philistines (1 Sam. iv.) was never brought back to the tabernacle 
of witness, see Movers, Krit. Untersuch. p. 291 ff. — How Eli 
the descendant of Ithamar, 1 Chr. xxiv. 3, attained to the high- 
priesthood, though this office was promised in perpetuity to the 
family of Eleazar (Num. xxv. 13) the history does not state, 
comp. Cler. ad 1 Sam. ii. 30. It is possible that in the earlier 
occasional removals of the ark of the covenant from the ta- 
bernacle of witness, if it was taken in war, in such seasons of 
the division of the sanctuary a special high-priest of the line of 
Ithamar was chosen for the service in the tabernacle of witness, 
and that after the death of the high-priest of Eleazar*s family, 
Eli alone retained this office. To him succeeded, as his two 
sons fell in the battle with the Philistines (1 Sam. iv. 14), before 
his own death, his grandson Ahitub, the son of Phinehas; to 
him his son Ahiah, 1 Sam. xiv. 3 ; to him his brother Ahime- 
lech, who was murdered with the rest of the priests at Nob by 
Saul, 1 Sam. xxii., and to him finally the Abiathar who was 
saved firom the massacre (1 Sam. xxii. 20, comp. Relandi Antiq. 
ss, P. ii. c. 2 § 2), by whose removal now recorded the line of 
Eleazar in Zadok again attained to the exclusive possession of 
the high priesthood.^ 

^ The pedigpree of Zadok in Seldeo, de success, in pontif. L i, e. 4, 
does not quite agree either with 1 Chr. vi. 4 ff., nor with the state- 
ments of Josephus, Antiq. viii. 1, 3. Whether his nearest progenitors, 
Meraioth and Abitub (1 Chr. ix. II; Neh. xi. 11), perhaps during 
the wars with the Philistines under Samuel and Saul, when the ark 
toast have been a long time at Gilgal, as Mov. in. p. q. p. 291 f. has 
shown, although Hitzig (Heidelb. Jahrb. 1835. Febr. p. 134) without 
reason assigned denies this — had already officiated there as priests, 
cannot be determined from want of records. We only learn from 1 
vii. 1 that the ark, when sent back by the Philistines, was de- 
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y V. 28 — 34. As soon as the report of the execution of Adoni- 
jah and the deposition of Abiathar reaches Joab, he seeks reAige 
at the altar, (not of the tabernacle of witness, but of the ark of 
the covenant, comp. on i. 50), because be was involved in the 
insurrection of Adonijah.^ As it could not be unknown to hioi, 
that the altar did not protect the rebel and the murderer, it may 
be inquired why he sought safety there and did not even leave 
the altar at the summons of Benaiah. 0. a Lap. ^ives the true 
answer ; eperabat qitod loci sanctitas eum tutaretuvj nee Salomonis 
religio permitteret eum ibidem occidi. On the same ground 
Benaiah refers the decision to the king, v. 30 f. — Although Joab 
answers Benaiah, '' here will I die," yet he hopes in his heart 
for mercy ; but Solomon lets the law take its course, and orders 
to slay him at the altar in order to free himself and his family 
from the guilt which lay on them, as long as Joab had not 
received punishment for the twofold act of assassination, comp. 
Numb. XXXV. 30 f. ; Deut. xix. 13. — The words of Solomon, v. 
33, refer to the curse, which David pronounced on Joab and his 
posterity after the murder of Abner, 2 Sam. iii. 28 f. — V. 34. 
In consequence of the king's command to bury the slain (v. 31), 
which is founded upon the law, Deut. xxi. 22 f., Joab was buried 
with his family ('in'*12l) ^^^ ^^® wilderness of Judah. — On v. 35 
comp. i. 8 and ii. 27. 

V. 36 — 40. After the punishment of the rebel Solomon also 
summons Shimei before him, who was probably still residing at 
Bahurim, and whose disposition was likewise suspicious, and 
commands him to build himself a house in Jerusalem, and not 
to leave it on pain of death, as soon as he leaves the city to go 
any whither, and crosses the brook Kidron which flowed on the 
east side of Jerusalem between the city and the Mount of Olives, 

posited in the house of Abinadab, on the hill at Kirjathjearim, and his 
son consecrated to minister to it : and under David both high priests 
Zadok and Abiathar, are already met with in the first year of his 
sovereignty over all the tribes, 1 Chr. xv. 11. 

1 Perhaps Joab had given Adonijah the counsel to ask Abishag for 
himself to wife, as Ahithophel before gave similar advice to Absalom 
2 Sam. xvi. 21. At least Solomon appears to have presumed this* 
although we cannot with certainty infer it from the flight of Joab, and 
Solomon also punishes Joab solely on account of his transgression in 
the case of Abner and Aroasa, v. 32. 
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ill order to escape, it might be, to liis birthplace Bahuriniy 
situated in the wilderness of Jericho^ (2 Sam. xv. 23, xvi. 5.) — 
Condeming the form n3M1 TOM whither and whither = any 
whither quocunquey with negative preceding, no whither (v. 36), 
comp. Hnpfeld in d. Zeitschr. f. d. Knnde des Morgenl. ii. 3, p. 
461. — ^V. 37. The phrase : " thy blood shall be on thine own 
head" (qtj^t^'^5, or, come upon thy head ('jy) is a term, techn., 
borrowed from the. law to denote the punishment of death. On 
the ground of the command given to Noah : " whoso sheddeth 
man's blood by man shall his blood be shed," Gen. ix. 6, it was 
employed by the lawgiver according to the fundamental prin- 
ciple, life for life (Ex. xxi. 23), at firet indeed only in the 
punishment of murder and premeditated death, but afterwards 
it was transferred also to other crimes worthy of death, for 
example, Lev. xvii. 4, to sacrificing not at the tabernacle of 
witness, "blood (blood-guilt) shall be imputed unto that man, 
he hath shed blood." In this sense Moses often uses the brief 
form, his blood be on him or upon him (^^ or v'ri^)? Lev. xx. 
9, 11, 12, 13, 16, &c., for various offences. — V. 38. Shimei 
himself acknowledges the equity of this sentence, promises obedi- 
ence to the king with an oath (v. 42), and for a considerable 
time (o'l^l'^ D^*') remains true to his oath. But when two of 
his slaves, three years after, ran away from him and escaped to 
Achish, king of the Philistines, to Gath, he set out and brought 
them back thence, v. 39, 40. — Achish, the son of Maachah, is 
obviously the same with Achish, son of Maoch, with whom 
David twice found protection from Saul (1 Sam. xxi. 10 ff., 
xxvii. 2) ; for a reign of fifty years does not belong to the domain 
of the inconceivable. 

Vv. 41 — 46. As soon as the transgression of his command 
reached the ears of Solomon, he calls for Shimei, upbraids him 
with the breach of his sworn promise, pronounces upon him the 

^ Baburim lay not on the site of Abu Dis^ as v. Schubert, Reise in 
d. Morgenl. iiL p. 70 f. thinks, but farther north, as Kobins. Pal. ii. p. 
312 has rightly remarked, and indeed in or at the valley stretching 
from the middle of the Mount of Olives in an easterly direction, comp. 
Tbenius in the *' biblischen Studien von Geistlichen d. Konigr. Sach- 
sen," published by Kauffer, annual series 2 (1843), p. 154 f., and the 
map accompanying the volume. 
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sentence of death, «id causes it to be executed by Benaiah. This 
proceeding appears very harsh to the subjective modern view of 
history. Shimei has surely, it is thought, committed no great 
offence, if he has brought back his slaves, which he probably 
bought and paid for with hard cash, and thus helped himself to 
his own lawful property (Engl. Cyclop, of the Bible) ; perhaps 
he thought, also, that his journey to Gath was no transgression 
of the royal command, because he did not require to cross the 
Kidron (Cleric.) On such grounds expositors have endeavoured 
to excuse Shimei, and at the same time to prove Solomon's 
rigour. But Shimei cannot be exculpated. The subtle evasion 
devised by Cler. is refuted by the plain words of the text, which 
forbid him to go any whither out of Jerusalem (vv, 36, 42) ; and 
the reference to the cash which his slaves may have cost him is 
no less empty an argument. If Shimei wished to remain true 
to his oath, he should have informed the king of the flight of his 
slaves, petitioned him for leave to bring them back, and awaited 
his directions, but he ought not to have lightly broken his oath. 
In his perjury lay his guilt, and he had no excuse, as Solomon 
showed him (vv. 42, 43), to which was added his high treason 
committed against David, v. 44, comp. the remarks on v. 8. In 
the punishment of this crime, Solomon thus only vindicated the 
Divine right, and might therefore regard it as a retribution sus- 
pended by Jehovah over Shimei for his transgression, for which 
God will bless him by the fulfilment of the promise made to 
David of the perpetual duration of his throne, v. 45. 

The last words of v. 46 : " And the kingdom was established 
in the hand of Solomon," serve to close the subjects thus far 
handled. Comp. on this peculiar closing formula of the Shemitic 
historiography Ewald, Compos, d. Genes, p. 138, 164 ff. — -pj 

means not studio (Dathe), but either simply by, or in the liand, 
that is, in possession of. 
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CHAPTER in. 

SOLOMON'S MARRIAGE AKD WORSHIP OF GOD, YV. 1 — 3 ; HIS 
SOLEMN PRAYER AND OFFERING AT GJBEON, VV. 4—15 ; AND 
HIS WISE DECISION OP A CASE IN LAW, W, 16 — 28. 

After the establishment of the soverei^ty of Solomon has been 
related, ch. ii., the description of his reign begins with the state- 
ment of his domestic and religions life. Both were defective in 
the beginning of his reign. The daughter of Pharaoh, whom he 
married, he was not able to receive into his palace, v. 1, and he 
was not able to worship the Lord in the place chosen by himself 
for his name, vv. 2, 3. Both these defects were first remedied 
by the buildings he erected, comp. ix. 24 f. 

V. 1. Solomon made alliance with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, by 
taking his daughter to wife. If Solomon formed this connexion 
after ascending the throne, for which the placing of the fact here 
seems to speak, he had already married at least an Ammonitess, 
Naamah, and by her had one son Rehoboam, comp. on ch. ii. 24. 
With regard to the daughter of Pharaoh, the old expositors have 
many discussions on the question whether this marriage was a 
transgression of the Divine law or not. The Rabbins, Lyra, Miin- 
ster, C. a Lap., give a negative answer, as the Rabbins expressly 
teach that the daughterof Pharaoh was a proselyte; whereas Calm., 
Seb. Schm., &c., think that Solomon sinned because Pharaoh's 
daughter was not a proseljrte ; and Theod. and Procop. even assert, 
that he thereby transgressed the law, which forbade intermarriage 
with strangers. In order to decide this point we must separate two 
questions, (a), the question whether marriage with the daughter of 
an Egjrptian king was forbidden ? Here the answer must be in 
the negative, because the law only expressly forbids marriage 
with the Canaanltes, Ex. xxxiv. 16 ; Dent. vii. 3, and even per- 
mits to marry strange wives and maidens taken captive in war 
after allowing them a time for mourning, Deut. xx. 10 — 14. 
But even if the law did not forbid every marriage with foreigners, 
yet it must not be at once concluded that it approved of such 
marriages. They only accorded with the spirit of the law, when 
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the foreign woman professed faith in Jehovah ; (6), the question 
whether the daughter of Pharaoh was a proselyte, or to express 
it more correctly, whether she renounced idolatry and professed 
her faith in the God of Israel ? This, if discussed at all, must 
be inferred partly from the circumstance that she is neither, ch. 
xi., named among the wives of Solomon who practised idolatry 
and betrayed the old king into it, nor is a single trace of Egyp- 
tian idolatry to be found in Judah during the whole of this reign, 
and partly from the character of Solomon. As he in the begin- 
ning of his reign loved Jehovah and walked in his ways, (v. 3), 
he surely would not have indulged his Egyptian consort in the 
practice of idolatry. A different conclusion certainly might be 
assumed from the fact that he did not allow her to dwell in the 
stronghold of Zion, where the ark of the covenant was, but 
brought her into the city of David, that is, Jerusalem, until on 
finishing his buildings he could assign her a residence built for 
her in his new palace, (vii. 8, ix. 2d ; 2 Chr. viii. 11) ; but this 
proceeding rather indicates the contrar}'. If Solomon, in confor- 
mity with the law, paid so much regard to the sanctity of the ark, 
that he did not allow Pharaoh's daughter as a foreigner to dwell 
in the same building with it, he will have paid still more regard 
to the prohibition of idolatry. His keeping her at a distance 
from Zion, the fort consecrated by the presence of the ark has its 
ground not in the idolatry of his Egyptian consort but in his 
reverencing the law, which Deut. xxiii. 7, 8, commands not to 
abhor an Egyptian, but to admit only his descendants into the 
congregation of the Lord. — "^j-ji^l ^^ correct, and the conjecture 

proposed by Cler. pjJl^a ^^ ^^^^ needed. 

Vv. 2, 3. General judgment concerning the state of religion 
in the beginning of Solomon's reign. People and king worship- 
ped Jehovah, only they offered sacrifice to him on the high places 
because the temple, the sole place of sacrifice, was not yet built* 
■ ff ^ means neither ceterum nor attamerij but here also simply 

** only," and is invariably particnla extenuandi et exctpiendiy 
comp. Wimri lex, s.v. The use of this particle in phrases relat- 
ing to worship in high places is so constant in these books that 
it is inserted even here where it does not appear suitable. 
Usually the formula, " only the high places were not removed 
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and the people offered and burned incense still in the high places," 
is appended to the remark, that this or that king walked in the 
way of the Lord, comp. xxii. 44 ; 2 Ki. xii. 4, xiv. 4, xv. 4, 35. 
This statement is here also to be completed in thought. The 
author wishes to relate how Solomon worshipped the Lord before 
the building of the temple, and should thus have placed the state- 
ment concerning the worship of the people after v. 3. But in 
order not to interrupt the connexion between v. 3 and 4 ff., he 
premises this formula, to which the p*^ appears unsuitable. The 

ntoSl were altars erected on rising grounds and hills — probably 

T 

because men believed the Deity to be nearer there, whence heights 
and hills were favourite places of sacrifice among all nations, 
comp. Gesenius, Preface to Gramb.'s Religionsid. i. p. xiv. ff., 
and tJiesaur. i., 188, andBosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. ii. p. 221 f. 
— and, consecrated to the worship of Jehovah, are thus to be dis- 
tinguished from the altars of idols. Yet they were forbidden in 
the law, because, as Hav. Einl. i. 2 p. 592 justly remarks, " they 
threatened gi*eat danger to strict monotheism (as they were pre- 
judicial to the idea of the living God, who manifests himself in 
concrete unity), and especially on account of the similar custom 
of neighbouring heathen nations, easily descended into idolatry." 
To prevent this as much as possible God had appointed the 
national sanctuary to be the exclusive place of his worship, Lev. 
xvii. 3 ff. ; but so long as this sanctuary was only a wandering 
tabernacle, and Jehovah had not yet chosen any fixed place for 
his worship (Deut. xii. 13 f.), this law could not be carried into 
complete effect. The offering, therefore, on the high places is 
here excused on this groimd, that the temple was not yet built ; 
for after the building of the temple the worship in high places 
was an altogether forbidden service, the extinction of which, 
however, the most pious kings could not entirely accomplish. In 
order to set forth still more distinctly, that the offering on the 
high places was at that time permitted, the author adds : 
^ Solomon loved the Lord, walking in the statutes of David his 
father.*' 

V. 4. To the general statement concerning the state of reli- 
gion at that time is annexed the narrative of the solemn offering 
which Solomon made at Gibeon after his establishment in the 
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sovereignty,^ This offering was of national import. It was an 
expression on the one side of thanks for the establishment of the 
new reign, on the other of prayer for its farther prosperity. 
Hence also the representatives of the people took part in it (2 
Chr. i. 2), and burnt-offerings were presented in such numbers. 
Vv. 5 — 9. What was wanting to the place of ofiering at 
Gibeon, the presence of Jehovah connected with the ark, that 
the Lord supplie<l in this ofiering by the immediate appearance 
which he made to Solomon in a dream on the night afker his 
sacrifice (v. 15 ; 2 Chr. i. 7.) The prayer of Solomon uttered in 
a dream is not according to the well-known proverb, dreams 
are vain, a mere fancy picture, but a real expression of the wish 
that animated the soul of the young king in his ofiering. The 
prayer of Solomon begins with the praise of the great fiivonr, 
that the Lord, in conformity with the promise he made to David, 
2 Sam. vii., had now exalted him on the throne of David, then pro- 
ceeds to the confession of his weakness and inability to discharge 
aright the high oflSce entrusted to him, to rule well the numerous 
people of God, and to distinguish righteously in judgment the 
good from the bad, and closes with a petition for the requisite 
wisdom and discernment. Jta Be rovrtov koX 7% <f>v<r€a}^ ISct^e 
rrjp aaOiveiav kol tiJ? ^Xixla^ to areXh ical t^9 SoOeiarj^ i^ovaiw: 
TO fieyedo^ koI to t^9 Kpla€(o<; iiruclvhwov Koi tiJ? (f>povi]aea}^ to 
avajKalov teal to avveTov T179 atT?5<76tt>9. Theod. — ^»p 'IWj ^'^^^ ^s, 

a weak boy. How old Solomon was at that time we do not 
know, scarcely more than twenty years. The idea of the -^yj is 
quite relative. Here it denotes the youth still deficient in the 
experience of life, as appears from the addition : j-j^x^ ITTt^ H^ 



^ By connecting the sacrifice at Gibeon with the remark concerning 
the offerings on the high places, the place of offering at Gibeon is put 
in the category of ji^Qrj, which were exensed during the provisional 

T 

state of the national sanctuary. Yet by the addition : ** for that Vai 
the great high place," it is still distinguished from the common high 
places. For here was the old tabernacle of witness with the Mosaic 
altar of bumt-offering, 2 Chr. i. 3, comp. my apol. Vers. p. 390 ff. 
Bat the tabernacle of testimony itself, since the ark was separated 
from it, had dwindled into a mere shadow of the true sanctuary and 
become quite similar to the other j^*)^^. ' 
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^^•|, a proverbial expression for inexperience in the practical 

wisdom requisite for a pious upright walk. Rightly paraphrased 
by Vatabl. nescio quomodo me gerere debeam in adminUtratione 
tanti regni. The description of the greatness of the chosen 
people (v. 8) rests upon the promise made to Abraham, Gen. 
xiii. 16, XV. 5; xxii. 17, to which also Jacob refers in his 
prayer, Gen. xxxii. 13, and so, indeed, that the n^Q*i ^}^ is 
taken from Gen. xiii. 16, and ^«^ 1DD'' nS ^"^ xxxii. 13, 
not frx)m xvi. 10, where a very numerous posterity is promised 
to Hagar in the same terms. On the distinction of n^Q> *^ 
determme, and •^rjD, to count, comp. Hengstenb. d. Gesch. 
Bileams p. 91 ff.— V. 9. yfy^ ii'^, a heart hearkening to the 

voice of God, that is, obedient, docile. — " To judge thy people.'* 
For the decision of difficult cases, which in those days came im- 
mediately before the king, great discrimination and experience 
were requisite in order to distinguish at once right from wrong, 
and pass a just sentence. 

Vv. 10 — 14. The prayer of Solomon related entirely to his 
office, to his position as king and administrator of law among 
the people of God ; for himself personally he had asked nothing, 
neither long life, nor riches, nor the fallof his enemies (rpii'it^ ttJD3) 
— clear goods, which are often sought in this world as the 
greatest treasure. His prayer therefore pleased the Lord, and 
was heard in richer measure than he had asked. God grants 
him not only a wise and understanding heart, so that no king 
either before or after him surpassed him in wisdom ; but also, 
in accordance with the promise that to him that seeks first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, all other things are 
added (Matth. vi. 33), gives him all earthly blessings in great 
abundance ; riches and honour, and on the condition of obedience 
to his cx>mmands, promises him long life also. — V. 11. ^f\y^ 
©DtfQ ** ^ ^^^^ judgment." tOBttJD denotes the objective, the 
Divine judgment— to understand this, and practice it in the ad- 
ministration of justice. — ^The words : " that there was none like 
thee before thee," should not be limited with Cler. and others to 
the reges IsraelUy which is arbitrary, but must be understood 
quite generally of all men, comp. iv. 29 — 32. 0*13^^521 ^' ^.^ '^ 
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also to be taken generally of all antecedent kings, all of whom 
he surpassed in riches and glory. — The promise of long life is 
only conditionally given (v. 14), and was not fulfilled, because 
Solomon failed in the cx)ndition, comp. xi. 42. 

V. 15. On awaking, Solomon remarked that it was a dream, 
that is, a Divine vision in a dream, as Theodor. rightly explains. 
After his return to Jerusalem therefore he thanks the Lord for 
this promise by presenting burnt-offerings and thank-offerings 
before the ark of the covenant, and celebrates a sacrificial feast 
with his servants, that is, with his whole court. 

Vv. 16 — 28. In proof that God had heard the prayer of Solo- 
mon by the bestowment of wisdom in judgment, a judicial 
decision in a difficult case is here related which demonstrates 
Solomon's extraordinary sagacity in judging. ^ETriBei^ai rffv 
rov ^aaiXeo)^ i/SovX'qOrj ao<f>uiv, aotfxoTdrr)^ ycip r^ 6vri hiavola^j 
TO T^ \av6avovTa Bel^ai Kcd rh /ce/cpvfifjL^va BrjX&aaiy Koi Trpoaepey^ 
kelv T^ (f>v(T€i T^v l3daavov /cat airy rfj^ SIkt)^ hnrph^cu, rifv 
ylrfj(f>ov. Theodor. — Of two harlots inhabiting one house in 
common, each had a child, and the one overlaid her child during 
the night in sleep, laid her dead child in the bosom of the other, 
and took to herself the living one. Now when the other, on the 
next morning, attentively considered the child found dead in her 
bosom, she discovered that it was not her own, but that of the 
former, whereas this one asserted the contrary. Whereupon, 
having got into a controversy, they bring the matter before 
Solomon for decision, who takes the most effectual means in this 
case of bringing out the truth by commanding to divide the living 
child with the sword, and give a half to each, and thereby appeal- 
ing to the love of the maternal heart which infmediately dis- 
covers itself in this, that the real mother is more willing to yield 
iip her child to the other than allow it to be divided in two,^ 
rP?Dm ^'1M2 "^3 Luther renders strikingly as to the sense ; 
" for her motherly heart burned for her son." D^^m' bowels, 
among the Hebrews, the seat of feeling, here melon, the tender 
mother love. — V. 28. This sentence made the impression on the 

1 A similar decision is recorded of the emperor Claudius. Femi 
nam non agnoscentem filium suum, dubia utrimque argumentorum fide^ 
ad confeswrncin campulit indicfo ma trimonioj n vents. Sueian. vU. Claud 
c. 15. 
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whole people, that Solomon was endowed with Divine wisdom 
for the administration of justice.* 



CHAPTER IV. 



LIST OF Solomon's most distinguished offic£bs of 

COURT AND STATE. 

Older expositors have already observed, that this list belongs 
not to the beginning but to the later period of Solomon's reign^ 
This appears certain from the fact that two of the twelve officers 
were married to daughters of Solomon, w. 11 — 15. Besides it 
is scarcely probaBle, that all the ministers of state here enume- 
rated should have held their office during a whole reign of forty 
years. The list appears accordingly to contain a collection of 
the most distinguished officers of the kingdom during the whole 
of Solomon's reign, which is inserted here for substantial reasons 
to give an idea of the power and glory of the kingdom of Israel 
under Solomon. To this both the commencement and close of 
the chapter point. 

y. 1 contains a form of transition. ^^ Solomon was king 
over all Israel." This implies no opposition to David, who 
reigned seven years over Judah alone (Miinster) ; in that case, 
according to 2 Sam. v. 5, the whole would certainly have been 
expressed by Israel and Judah. There might rather be in the 
expression a reference to the division of the kingdom which took 
place after Solomon's death, though this also is rendered un- 
certain by chap. xii. 20, ^^ they made Jeroboam king over all 

^ While the older theologians acknowledge the wisdom of this sen- 
teooe, and even Niemeyer (Charakteristik d. Bib. iv. p. 536) finds in 
it an evidence of " quick decision, presence of mind, and correct know- 
ledge of human nature," O. L. Bauer on the other hand (Gesch. d. 
hebr. Nat. ii. p. 289) sees therein '* merely the conduct of an Oriental 
despot, a freak which would not very much exalt a European prince." 
Such a judgment only proves the inability of all rationalism, measur- 
ing according to its own ephemeral wisdom, to form an estimate of 
history. 
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Israel, only the tribe of Jndah alone adhered to the house of 
David. 

Vv. 2— 6. The highest oflScers of the kingdom. Q'nto, princes, 

• T 

that is, supreme officers. Azariah the son of Zadok was ^n^rr. 
The Vulg., Luth., C. a Lap., Calm., J. D. Mich., and others 
consider ^nSH ^^® gefiit. in app. with p^fjf, filius Zadok sacer- 
dotis, for which only the want of the *j in the beginning of v. 4 

can be pleaded. But against it is (a) the distinctive accent on 
p1*K> (^) *^® comparison with "^ispan ■Vt'?'^nM~12 ^'- 3, where 
the accent is the same and •^'i3fl;^n ^^ predicate, comp. Pfaff, 
not. crit, ad h, c, ^nSH therefore must also be taken as predi- 
cate. Many regard Azariah as the son of Ahimaaz and grand- 
son of Zadok, 1 Chr. v. 34, 35, which is very unlikely, comp. on 
ii. 27. In no case is he identical with the Azariah of 1 Chr. ▼. 
36 (Seb. Schm.), as the latter lived under Uzziah, comp. my 
apalog. Vers. p. 180. But what does Mjrr mean heart Does 

it denote the high priest? Certainly not. For Zadok and 
Abiathar are named {v. 4) as the chief high priests, and Zadok 
officiates in the anointing of Solomon as high priest, i. 39. ^7^3 

can here denote no priest, however strongly many critics from 
prejudice against Chronicles in 1 Chr. xviii. 15 will claim this 
meaning for the word everywhere, comp. my apol. Vers. p. 
346 fF. and Movers, Krit. Unters. p. 301 ff.; but signifies the 
regent or representative of the king to the people — a meaning 
which is sufficiently established by ver. 5 and by the Arab. 

/^j^l535 which Tiruzabadi explains : qui asaurgit in negotio 
alicujua et operam dat in causa ejusj see Ges. thes. ii. 661.^ — V. 8. 

^ This passage refates also the explanation of Stahelin in Tholnck's 
litt. Anz. 1838, No. 67, that Qi^naj ^ Sam. viii. 18, denotes higher 
officers, to whom certain priestly functions of a lower kind were 
assigned, or as Gesen. /. c, p, 661, expresses it : sacerdotes^ /ortas$e 
sacra prwata administrantes ; for such a priest could not have been 
distinguished by the definite article. Besides, Movers, in p. q. has 
already rejected the meaning obtruded on that passage of " house 
or palace priests," *• court chaplains and spiritual advisers," as a new- 
fashioned application of our relations to the ancient world, whereas the 
remark, that Movers was ejiu qua sacerdotum in aula Fersarum et 
AegypHorum erat conditionis immemor (Oesen, I, c,J is quite inapposite. 
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t^^'tg; ^33^ Shisha is without doubt the same with ^tQ^^ 1 Chr. 
X viii. 1 6y who discharged tlie office of a Sopher under David, and 
2 Sam. viii. 17 is called n^tj?'^ D*nbD> scribes, secretaries to 
the king,' comp. 2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 25 ; 2 Ki. xii. 11, xix. 2, 
xxii. 3 ff. — Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud was "^^2^' annalist 
under David (2 Sam. viii. 1 6) — a higher officer, who is found in 
all oriental kingdoms, among the ancient and modem Persians 
( Waka Nuwish), with the Eastern Koman emperors, even among 
the Chinese, comp. G^es. thes, i. 415. — V. 4. Concerning Benaiah, 
Zadok, and Abiathar, comp. i. 18, and ii. 27. It is remarkable 

because in heathen states the priests stood in quite a different relation 
to the kings, who were often taken from the priestly cante, or were at 
the same time mmmi ponfifices, from that in the theocracy, in which 
the direct contrary of the infima inter munus regium et sacerdolale 
necessitudo asserted by Gesen. took place, so that sons of the king could 
not be admitted into the priesthood, which was exclusively assigned to 
the tribe of Levi. 

^ The statement of Movers, Krit. Unters. p. 38, concerning these 
names is quite erroneous. The whole 18th chap, of 1 Chr. is parallel 
to 2 Sara, viii., so that the last part of 1 Chr. xviii. 16, cannot be 
formed from 2 Sam. xx. 25. With this agp-ees at the same time the 
conjecture, that ^\{^Q^ has arisen by change of letters from ^>^ 2 
Sam. XX. 25, which in all probability is itself only a corruption of 
TTT^jn^ 2 Sam. viii. 17. 

* Preceded by J. D. Mich. (Mos. R. iii. § 176) Studer. Coram, on 
Judges V. 14, asserts that ""^^t^ denotes such military officers as pre- 

side over the levying and mustering of troops." This is incapable of 
proof^ at least for the times of David and Solomon ; for not only is the 
enumeration of the people, undertsken by David for military purposes 
(2 Sam. xxiv ; 1 Chr. xxi.), eftected by the captains of the host, and 
the commander-io*ehief Joab, but the lerm. techn. for the mustering of 
the people is not ">QD, but "Tp^, comp. 1 Sam. xxiv. 2, 4, 9 ; 1 Chr. 
xxL 5, 6 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 11. There is also no indication in any of these 
places that "^q^ denotes a military officer. On the contrary the num- 

bering of the people under Uzziah f 2 Chr. xxvi. 1 1 ) was effected by 
Jeiel the Sopher and Maaseiah the Shoter, under the direction of Hsna- 
niah. Bat even liere it is still uncertain, whether the Sopher was a 
military officer, as a Shoter is joined with him, to whom the keeping of 
the family register of the people belonged, comp. my apol. Vers. p. 
196 ff. — First tinder Zedekiah is the -^q{^ expressly called ^^.^^ -^f^?^ 

who mastered the people of the land for military service, 2 Ki. xxv. 
19; Jer. xxv. 52, comp. with xxxvii. 15. — From the poetical passages, 
Jadg. V. 14, Is. xxxiii. 18, nothing can be ascertained concdming the 
office of Sopher. 

TOL. I. E 
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that the high-priest Abiathar, who was deposed in the very 
beginning of Solomon's reign (ii. 35) is still mentioned here 
among the o£Scers of the kingdom. To assume, with Cler., that 
Solomon afterwards forgave him, is devoid of all probability. 
The best explanation might be the assumption of Theodoret : riip 
apxv^ d(f>€C\€TOy ov rrjq Up(oavvrf<: efifJLve^aev' r^v *yhp Tfj^ Upw^ 
cvvfi^ a^lav ovk i/c ')(€ip<novla<iy dXX* iic yoviicri^ ^X^^ SioSo^^^ to 
which not only Proc. Gaz.j as usual, but also Cahn. assents, 
whereas the conjectures of Vatabl. and Grot^ that he was the 
suffragan of the high priest, and of Mich. Deres. and others, that 
he continued second priest in rank, are quite unsupported. V. 
5. D'^issn? *^® *^® prefects enumerated from v. 7. — ij^j before 

•sf^n jn cannot be in apposition with \f\^y because it has no 

article, but is predicate and is explained by nVlDH 3^*1 • Zabud the 

son of Nathan was Koheuy regent, that is, "friend of the king,** pro- 
bably privy-counsellor of the king. — V. 6. Ahishar was p'^an*'?}^ 

governor of the palace, minister of the royal court, xvi. 9 ; 2 Bj. 
xviii. 18 ; Is. xxii. 15. — Adoniram here and v. 8 is identical with 
Adoram, 2 Sam. xx. 24 ; 1 Ki. xii. 18, or Hadoram, 2 Chr. x. 
18, and was overseer of the socagers (dtsh)* Concerning the 
derivation and fundamental meaning of the word pQ opinions 
are much divided. It is scarcely necessary to mention the deri- 

vation from ^^* mulsity proposed by Mich. {SuppL ad Ux. hebr. 

8,v.)y which is not in the remotest degree connected with the 
usual meaning of q^. Equally untenable is the derivation 
maintained after Kimchi (lib. rod.) by Buxtorf, Winer, and 
lastly by Studer on Judg. i. 28 from pp^ Iiqu4factu8y dis$oliUus 

est ; for p^ means neither viribus attritus nor liquefactio (animi) 
even in the passage cited by Win. and Rosenm. Is. xxxi. 8, 
comp. Hitzig and Ew. on it. Still less can nD^9 measure, Deut. 
xvi. 10 be explained from this etymology. Even the derivation 
attempted by Ges. in the iJies. ii. 703 by contraction of JS3Q 
from DD3, according to which the primary meaning of pQ would 
be vectigaly is justly objected to by Jul. Fikni : Errant magnoperej 
qui hoc nomen ex n. p^^ (a. r. Qp^ vi numerandi camputandive) 

correptum e»$e putant. Concord. V, T. p. 690. Still even the 
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derivation proposed by FUrat himself from a root ^^ q^ cut gquale 
est <^ inde emoUitumj vi metiendij unde i^fji^ resj quce metiendo de- 

/initur" and the combining of this root with ^wOo^^ yLolrwij Goth. 
mizdoy Isl. muUiy Germ. MauUiy O. H. G. matu^ have at least the 
Hebrew usage against them. For in Hebrew q^ nowhere 

signifies vectigal^ tribute or socage, as is still asserted in the 
latest lexicons, but vnthout exception in all places only serf or 
socager. The use of the term exclusively of persons was observed 
by Cocceius in his lexicon ; ita dicuntuvj qui — ad opus servile 
faciendum eonscribuntur. In most passages it is so obvious that 
citation is unnecessary, and cannot be mistaken even in Lam. i. 
1 and Prov. xii. 24, where it has not been observed by Marcy. 
In the former passage Jerusalem is personified : '^ the mistress 
among the nations, the princess among the cities becomes a bond 
maid." In the latter Ew. has already observed the personifica- 
tion, ^ But slothfulness must serve." But Esth. x. 1 is not to 
be quoted to the contrary, because here the Chaldee usage pre- 
vails, and in Chaldee and Rabbinic qj^ unquestionably means 
vectigalj according to derivative not original usage. On the so- 
cager comp. V. 27. 

Vv. 7 — 19. Here the twelve prefects are named, who were 
appointed over all Israel to provide the royal household with 
victuals. These are not with Mich, to be taken for exchequer 
officers, who managed the crown lands, for such are mentioned 
under David, 1 Chr. xxvii. 25 ff., and otherwise designated, but, 
as Bosenm. expresses it, general collectors of income, who levied 
the royal revenues, which, according to Chardin, in the East con- 
sist mostly of raw material, that is, fruits and products of the 
land, not as in the West of cash payments, and delivered them 
into the royal kitchen (A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 166.) '^j'^j 

alimenta suppeditavity see the Lexx. — '-^ n3\to ttHn? ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

T T — V 

lay upon each to provide for the supply of one mouth in the 
year. — ^The districts under the several prefects correspond only 
partly with the territories of the tribes, as the land was probably 
divided among them according to its greater or less fertility. 
V. 8. " The son of Hur^'* was set over Mount Ephraim. This 

^ Of the names of these prefects it is striking, that five have no pro- 
per names, but are designated only as *^ Sou of Uur, Son of Dekar/' 

K 2 
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ofl-mentioned mountain of middle Palestine, (Jos. xvii. 15, ff. 
xix. 50, XX. 7 ; Judg. ii. 9, iii. 17, iv. 5, &c), extended from the 
plain of Esdraelon down towards Jerusalem, where the moun- 
tains of Judah began, and belonged to the most cultivated parts 
of Palestine, rich in fruitful valleys and slopes intersected and 
watered by brooks, with well-wooded ridges and grassy plains, 
(Jer. 1. 19.)* In this passage the country of Benjamin is ex- 
cluded, as Shimei the son of Elah was placed over it, v. 18. 

V. 9. Among the places here named, Makaz, only mentioned 
in this passage, is entirely unknown, comp. Relandi PaL illustr. 
p, i 70 and 882, but is certainly to be sought for in the tribe of 
Dan, to which the remaining places belong. Shaalbim (D^2l73?tD> 
identical with D>a'?lW> J^- x^^- *2 ; Judg. i. 35), also no farther 
known, is in the tribe of Dan, comp. ReL I, c. p. 988. — Bethshe- 
mei|h, a city of priests on the bordei*s of Dan and Judah and the 
Philistmes, (Jos. xv. 11, xxi. 6; 1 Sam. vi. 12 — 15; 1 Chr. 
vi. 59), according to Eusebius, ten Roman miles distant from 
Eleutheropolis in the direction of Nicopolis, is, notwithstanding 
Roland's contradiction, (/. c. p, 656), identical with Irshemesh, 
which, Jos. xix. 41, was assigned to the Danites, but, as it lay on 

&c., vv. 8 — 11, 13, whereas to the others special proper names are 
given besides this patronymic designation. Not without ground, there- 
fore, Cler. and Mich, supposed that the names of the former had fidlea 
out of the text. Nee solent nomina parenium^ omisso propria^ proferri 
nisi singuiari de cau»a^ ut quando iratus est qui loquitur ^ necprce indig- 
natione nomen invisi hominihus proferre vult, sic David ab irato Saulo 
aliquoiies Jisais filius dicifur^ 1 Sam. xx. 27, 80, xxii. 7, 8, 9, 13. 
Cler. Comp. therewith the son of Remaliah Is. vii. 4, and Ges. Com. 
thereon. There is a temptation, certainly, to regard the words them- 
selves as nomina propria compos. — Benhur, Bendekar, &c., after the 
analogy of Benbanan, 1 Chr. iv. 2, &c. But against this is not merely 
the circumstance, that the LXX. and Josephus regarded the words as 
patronym, — vlor ''Op, vlos ^axdp, &c. (LXX.), und^Ovpris, Aojc^por, &c 
(Jos.) — but still more decidedly the phrase Ben-Abinadab, v. 11, 
which cannot possibly be a nom, prop, compos. No other expedient, 
therefore, remains but to assume the nom, propr, has fidlen out of the 
text, though this assumption in so many names is doubtful. 

1 Comp. V. Rauraer, Palest, p. 43, Winer bibl. R.W. i. p. 392. 
The chief ridge of the southern part of the mountain chain forms the 
western boundary of £phraim and Benjamin, and the border between 
it and the mountains of Judah in the south constitutes the great wady 
Beit Hanina, comp. Robins. Pal. ii. p. 587 and Thenius in K&affer's 
bibl. stud. ii. p. 142. 
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the borders, was seized by the tribe of Judah and given to the 
Levites. For Irshemesh and Harheres, which is identical with 
it, (see Studer on Judg. i. 35), are mentioned together with 
Ajalon and Shaalbim, Jos. xix. 41 f., and Judg. i. 35, as Beth- 
shemesh and Ajalon in Josh. xix. 42, 43. Robinson has dis- 
covered it again in the ruins of Ain-Shems, (Pal. iii. p. 224 fF.). 
Elon (rt'y^M different from "fy^^^y Jos. xix. 42 f.), is rendered 

more definite by the epithet Bethhanan, but it is to us quite un- 
known. Many take Bethhanan for a separate place, supplying 
•^ whereas Chald, and Syr, repeat both names as referring to the 

one place, while the LXX. (ea)9 BfjOavdii) is of too free a cha- 
racter to prove anything. 

V. 10. Aruboth, which occurs nowhere else, must have been 
situated in Judah from its connexion with Sochoh. ^^'j^* Two 
Sochohs lay in the tribe of Judah, both of which still exist under 
the name of Shuweikeh, Rob. Pal. ii. p. 370 ; the one on the 
mountains of Judah, (Jos. xv. 48), south of Hebron in the wady 
of Khulil, for which compare Rob. i. p. q. 421 ff. ; the other in 
the plain of Judah on the border of the Philistines, nine Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis towards Jerusalem, Jos. xv. 35 ; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 1 — 3, comp. Rob. ii. p. 598 f. and 606 f., and Thenius i. p. 
q. p. 151. The latter is in all probability the one here men- 
tioned. The land of Hepher, the ten*itory of a king conquered 
by Joshua, is certainly to be sought also in the plain of Judah ; 
for, Jos. xii. 17, the King of Hepher is mentioned between the 
King of Tappuah^ and that of Aphek, which is probably identic 

cal with the Philistine Aphek, (perhaps Ahbek ^^iks^Sy Rob. ii. 
p. 589), in the neighbourhood of Ebenezer, (1 Sam. iv. 1), comp. 
Winer R. W. i. p. 79. — ^The land of Hepher is therefore quite 

1 Tappuab, in the plain of Judah, to all appearance in the neigb- 
boorliood of Zanoah, Jarmntb, Sochoh, &c. Jos. xv. 34 is di£ferent 
from Beth-tappuah, Jos. xv. 53, on the mountains of Judah, not far 
west of Hebron, now Teffub, see Rob. ii. p. 700. But if the Tappuab, 
eonqaered by Joshua, (Jos. zii. 17), were to be sought on the moun- 
tains of Jodah, and therefore were identical with Beth-tappuah, the 
conjecture above offered concerning the situation of the land of Hepher 
woold not thereby be proved erroneous, as it by no means follows from 
Jos. xii. 17, that the land of Hepher was exactly in the neighbourhood 
of Ti^uah. 
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different from -^gn nW2> *^^^* ^^^- ^^y ^^ Zebulon, which accord- 

ing to Talmudic statements in Reland, (Z. c jt>. 718 «j.)> is to be 
sought not far from Sippori. 

V. 11. •^^•y nD3-b!D> *^^ whole hill country of Dor lay on the 

"■T T • 

Mediterranean under the promontory of Carmel. The town of 
Dor, situated according to Hieron, in nono milliario CcBBareaper- 
gentibus Ptolemaidem was the scat of a Canaanitish king, after the 
conquest of whom it was assigned to Manasseh (Jos. xii. 23, xvii. 
11, &c.), in later times a bishop's see, at present a town of the 

name of Tartura or Torturoj perhaps \^ J^ mens Dorce^ comp. 

Ges. Thes. i. 331, Rosenm., bibl. Altthk. ii. 2, p. 323 ff., and v. 
Raumer, Pal. p. 152. 

V. 12. Taanach and Megiddo^ which are almost always named 
together, were Canaanitish royal cities, that were assigned by 
Joshua to the Manassites within the territory of Issachar (Jotf. 
xii. 21, xvii. 11 ; Judg. i. 27, v. 19,; 1 Chr. vii. 29), but were 
long unconquered, lay both on the Kishon, in the plain of 
Esdraelon, and are celebrated for several battles, Judg. v. 19 ; 
2 Ki. ix. 27, xxiii. 29 ; 2 Chr. xxxv. 22, comp. v. Raumer, Pal. 
p. 130 f. Taanach is preserved in the small place Taannuk 

jirj, southeast of Megiddo, as v. Schubert, Travels in the 
East, iii. p. 164, and Rob., Pal. iii. p. 387, have observed, both 
of whom saw the place from a distance. — Megiddo is, according 
to Rob. i. p. q. p. 412 ff., identical with the old Legio of Etueb. 
and Hieron.y a name which still exists in the modem village el 
Lejjun in the great caravan road between Egypt and Damascus. 
From the importance of this situation, by which Megiddo formed 
the key to northern Palestine from the western lowlands, we see 
the reason why Solomon had it fortified, ix. 15. — \^m n''2~^3> 

fry T 

" the whole district of Bethshean." The town Bethshean, like- 
wise assigned to the Manassites in the territory of Issachar, in 
the southeast extremity of the plain Esdraelon, but long uncon- 
quered, so that even under Saul it belonged to the Philistines, 
Jos. xvii. 11 f. ; 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, afterwards called Scythopolb,^ 

1 Concerning the origin of the name Scytbopolis, several conjectoies 
have been offered. Following Reland fL c.J Gesenius in the notes on 
Bnrkhardt's travels ii. p. 1058, from the neighbonring (?) Saccoth; 
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comp. Reland /. c. p. 992 «y., v. Saumer^ Pal. p. 147 f., at pre- 
sent a village of seventy or dghtj houses in the lower end of the 
valley of Jezreel, where it joins the valley of Jordan, tinder the 
name of Beisan, see Bob. iii. p. 407 ff. The district of Bethshean 
extends ^^ by Zartanah beneath Jezreel from (the town) Beth- 
shean to Abel-meholah,^ which lay in the valley of Jordan ten 
Roman miles south of Scythopolis, comp. Rosenm. bibl. Al- 
tertbsk. iL 2 p. 131 f. The words ^' beneath Jezreel" are explained 
by the high situation of Jezreel, at present called Zerin, of 
which Rob. iii. p. 394 says, Zerin itself lies comparatively high, 
and commands a wide and glorious prospect, which extends 

SueeothpoUs corrupted into Skythopolis. Quite improbable, as Succoth 
lies on the farther side of Jordan (see on vii. 46), and there is no con- 
ceivable reason why a town lying on this side of Jordan should have 
been denominated from the remote Succoth on the other side. More 
may be said for the opinion propounded by Euseb. Chron. i. 40, Plinius^ 
hisL nat. v. 16, Chrigar, Syne, p. 214, that the place received this 
name from the irruption of the Scythians into Palestine narrated by 
Herodotus, /. i. lOS^-lOd, for which recently Uitzig. Kl. proph. p. 
234, and Bertbeau, in the Gesch. d. Isr. p. 362, have warmly declared 
themselves. But veiy weighty grounds are against it. Rosenm. 
(bibL Altthk. ii. 2, p. 107) justly contended, that, as several centuries 
elapsed between this irruption of the Scythians into Palestine, and the 
time when the Greek language became usual in that country, it is in 
the highest degree improbable that the Greeks should have named this 
town after a people who had so long before dwelt there only for a short 
time. The rise of this name, however, occurs first in the time after 
the Maccabees, as the addition in the LXX. to Judg. L 27 : BatBahv Ij 
core ZttvBnw fitSXir, has been rightly recognized by Reland /. c. as a later 
gloss, comp. Havem. Comm. on £zek. p. 599. — Still more decisive is 
the fact, that the Scythians — as is perfectly consistent with the account 
of Herodotus, comp. Strauss, vat Zeph, p. xviii. «gg.— can in no case 
have penetrated or ruled over Palestine on this side of the Jordan in 
the years 629 — 588 b.c., because Jeremiah knows no other enemy 
occupying this land than Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldeans, comp. 
Kueper, Jertm, libr. as. interpr, p. 13, and Straus /. c. Consequently 
they cannot have taken and occupied Bethshean. Hilvem. in p. q. is 
the first to discover the true derivation of the name. It owes its origin 
to the interpretation of Go^ (Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix.), as the 
Scythians, whose overthrow, according to an interpretation of Ezek. 
xxxix. 1 1, already found in the Chald.^ took place in the valley of the 
fords of the Jordan, east of the sea of Gennesareth. On the ground of 
this interpretation, the Hellenistic Jews applied the name Scythopolis 
to Bethshean, a town situated in the neighbourhood of this valley, as, 
aooording to Ezek xxxix. 16, a name of a town in this neighbourhood 
was to be a memoria} of that catastrophe. 
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down the broad valley underneath eastward to Beisan and the 
mountains of Bashan on the other side of the Jordan, comp. fur- 
ther p. 399.— The words OVI^^h "^33W beyond Jokmeam can 
scarcely be regarded as a more precise description of Abel-Me- 
holahy but must certainly describe the south-western border of 
the district assigned to Baanah. Jokmeam, a Lievitical town in 
Ephraim (1 Chr. vi. 53), which is also called Kibzaim (Jos. xxi. 
22)9 is so unknown, that neither Rosenm. and v. Raumer, in 
their biblical geographies, nor Winer in his Cyclop., and Gresen. 
in his the8.y mention the name, and even Reland L c. p, 864 only 
remarks on it : hanc in Ephraim vulgo locant. 

V. 13. Ramoth Gilead, called also ly'pJci rrtDM"^« «'^' ^"^• 
8> nSSian ny) and ^^^^ nSSO J^% ^- 29, a Levitical and 
free town in the north border of Gad (Deut. iv. 43 ; Jos. xxi. 
38) in which Jepthah dwelt, must have been situated, according 
to Gesenius* conjecture in Burkhardt's trav. ii., p. 1061 and v. 

Raumer's Pal. 257, on the site of the present Salt (dJL^I 
in Abulfeda Tab, St/r, p. 92) in the province of Belka, concern- 
ing which comp. Rosenm. in p. q. p. 88. To the circuit of the 
Son of Geber belonged also the residence (pivi) ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^*" 
lead, ^^ the region of Argob in Bashan, three score great cities 
with walls and brazen bars."^ The more specific determination 
of this circuit depends on this, whether the region of Argob is 
different from Havoth Jair, or identical with it, only another 
designation for it. The diversity, for which v. Raumer lastly in 
the learned treatise on Judea east of the Jordan in Tboluck's 
litt. Anz. 1834 No. 1, 2, also in his Palest., p. 225, and Havem., 
Einl. i. 2, p. 516 f. have declared themselves, might be favoured 
by the appended description, found only in this place, namely, 
Havoth Jair in Gilead, and Argob in Bashan. But against this 
exposition is the want of the ^ copulative before '^^jn* which 

• 

* The description of these towns borrowed from Deut. iii. 4, 5^ 
'* with walls and brazen bars/' finds a sufficient explanation in the 
state of that country. Even now travellers meet with innumerable 
walled towns in the district of the Old Bashan, and the prevailing 
basalt formation of the country, so that C. Ritter made the conjecture, 
that by the brazen bars basalt gates might be understood, comp. y. 
Raumer in Tholuck's litt. Anz. 1834, p. 6 f. 
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must be regarded as a proof of identity, since different places 
are throughout this section connected with one another by •) andy 

see w. 8, 12, 16. This appears still more evidently from the 
comparison of this verse with the passage on which it is based, 
Deut. iii. 4, according to which the region of Argob, with its 
sixty strong towns, constituted- the kingdom of Og in Bashan, 
especially with vv. 13, 14, "And the rest of Gilead and all 
Bashan, being the kingdom of Og, gave I unto the half tribe 
of Manasseh ; all the region of Argob with all Bashan. — J air, 
the son of Manasseh, took all the country of Argob unto the 
coasts of Geshuri and Maachathi ; and called them, namely, 
Bashan, after his own name Havoth- Jair unto this day." If we 
farther compare with this the description of the district of Ma- 
nasseh, Jos. xiii. 30, 31, — " all Bashan, all the kingdom of Og 
king of Bashan, and all Havoth Jair, which are in Bashan, three- 
score cities; and half Gilead and Ashtaroth and Edrei, the cities of 
the kingdom of Ogin Bashan, (gave he) to the children of Machir, 
the son of Manasseh ; no doubt can remain, that the Havoth Jair 
are identical with the region of Argob as well as with the coun- 
try of Bahan and the sixty strong towns were in Bashan, as 
Hengstenb. (Beitr. iii. p. 227 ff.) in harmony with Welte (Nach- 
mosidsches im Pent. p. 172 ff.) has proved.^ If this is estab- 
lished, the region of Argob cannot, as v. Raumer and Havem. 
in p. q. think, be confined to the western half of old Bashan, 

^ The identity of the Havoth Jair with the sixty towns of the region 
of Argob in Bashan, which flows so naturally from these passages and 
was therefore recognised even by Rosenm. bibl. Altbk. li. 1 p. 279 ff., 
would not have been so much apprehended, had not only twenty-three 
Havoth Jair been mentioned in 1 Chr. ii. 22, and afterwards Jndg. x. 
3, thirty sons of a later Jair as possessor of thirty Havoth Jair in 
Gilead ; whence v. Ramner and Hfivem. i. p. q. eoDclude, that the 
twenty-three Havoth Jair, that were afterwards increased by seven, 
are different from the sixty towns in Bashan, that are also called 
Havoth Jair in the Pentatench and Joshua. But that these twenty- 
three Havoth Jair (1 Chr. ii. 23), that were wrested from the descen* 
dants of Jair by the Geehurites and Araroffians, but conquered again 
hy the sons of Jair the Judge and increased by seven, by which in the 
period of the judges the name Havoth Jair revived and received a new 
significance, belong to the sixty strong towns in Bashan and form a 
part of them, Hengstenb. i. p. q. has so cogently demonstrated, that 
Welte i. p. q. simply oontents himself with appropriating the result of 
thifi investigation. 
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that is, Gaulanitis (Jaulan), but mast comprise at the same 
time the eastern half of it, Anranitis and Trachonitis, or Haoran 
together with a part of Lejah. For Bashan extended eastward 
" unto Salchah," northward " unto Mount Hermon and the 
border of Geshuri (Jeidur) and Maachathi" (at the sources of 
the Jordan), Deut. iii. 10; Jos. xii. 4, 5 ; comp. v.Baumer, Pal. 
p. 224 f.* From the identity of the Havoth Jair and the region 
Argob it farther follows, (a) that the name Gilead is here used 
in the wider sense of the whole east-jordanic territory of the 
Israelites, and thus includes Bashan,^ as in Num. xxxii. 39; 
Deut. xxxiv. 1 ; Jos. xxii. 9, 13 ; Judg. v. 17, x. 4, xx. 1 ; 2 
Ki. X. 33 ; 1 Chr. ii. 23, <Sx^. ; comp. Belandi Pal. ill. p. 194, v. 
Raumer Pal. p. 209 f. — (b) that ;^?in cannot with Cler. on 

Num. xxxii. 41, Bosenm. bibl. Altthk. ii. 1 p. 279, and Faber, 

ArchsBol. i. p. 158 be derived from the Arab. ^L> tabemaculum 

ex lana vel piUs eaprinisj quale AraJbum campestrium esse solet. 
For strong towns with walls and brazen gates and bars cannot 
posnbly have received their name from Nomade tents. Rightly 
therefore has Gesenius (tJies, i. 451) returned to the derivation 
already given by Serrarius and others fit)m y-plH ^^^^ aUcubi, 

T T 

which is confirmed by its identity with ;^p| 2 Sam. xxiii. 13, 

which was recognised by Kimchi (Lex)^ rejected indeed by 
G^sen. /. c. p. 470, but again brought forward with good reason 
by Hengstenb. i. p. q. p. 232. pp|H *^^ rPn> however, sig- 
nify neither village, town, encampment, much less tent-circuit^ 

1 Studer on Judges p. 268 conclndes indeed from this text and from 
Deut. iii. 13, Jos. xiii. 30, that the region Argob was situated in 
Basban and composed therefore only a part of it. But the expression, 
the kingdom of Og in Bashan (Dent.) or the kingdom of Og king in 
Bashan (Jos.) is explained by the circumstance, that the kingdom of 
Og, who was properly king of Bashan, extended beyond Bashan over 
a part of Gilead. According to these more distinct statements, the 
less definite expression of these passages '* region of Argob in Bashan" 
is to be explained. 

2 The words, " region of Argob in Bashan,*' therefore, are to be re- 
garded as the more definite counterpart of the ''Havoth Jair in 
Gilead." The ^ before l^^pi corresponds to the ^ before fxig^ and 

cannot with Kanne bibl. Unters. und Ausleg. ii., p. 122, be referred to 
Jair; "Ben-geber had the Havoth of Jair, to whom belonged the 
region of Argob," but to ■^22 IS* 
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camp, — as Bottcher, Prob. Alttest. Schrifterkl. p. 84 asserts 
firom etymological absurdities — but abodes, properly Jair^s life.* — 
inM SsTTj ^® word ^*m to denote a region is borrowed from 
the Pentateuch and elsewhere occurs only in poetry, Zeph. ii. 5, 6. 
;U^j^ the Targ. explain MS^'^lp Trachonitis, which corresponds 
to the etymology from ;;^-^ stone-heap as well as the nature of 

the country, if we assume, that the name is derived from the 
north-east part of Hauran, which has received its Greek name 
Tpax^vlri^j as well as its Arabic one SLaevUt Lejah from its 
stony soil which is covered with heaps of rocky fragments (s. 
Burkh. Trav. 1, p. 196 and p. 16), comp. Studer i. p. q. p. 268.* 
v. 14. Mahanaim (double camp according to Gen. xxxii. 2) 
beyond Jordan, north of the Jabbok on the borders of Gad and 
Manasseh, originally assigned to Gad, but given to the Levites, 
Jos. xxi. 38; 1 Chr. vi. 80; comp. Rosenm. bibl. Althk. ii. 1, 
p. 275, and v. Raumer, Pal. p. 243.* 

* Seb. Schmidt ad L Jud. p. 978 explains p«|p| as an Aramaic word. 

It is in fivour of this, not only that even in the Mosaic times the forms 
*Tp)pj and ^'^ were almost entirely displaced by ppf^ and pj^ (see 
Hengstenb. Beitr. iii., p. 232), but also that according to Nam. xxxii. 
41 these towns were called fysff;^ before they were taSsen possession of 

by the Israelites. 

' This derivation should merit the preference over that proposed by 
Reland {P(xl. ilL p. 201, 959) from the K^/ii; ApySfi^ which according to 
Euseb. Onom. lay fifteen Koroan miles west (to the N.W. indeed) of 
Gerasa, and must have been called in his time *E/>ya (probably 'Epya^ 
according to Rel.), and by Josephus (Antiq. xiii. 15, 5) named 'Paya/3a, 
which Bnrkhardt (Trav. i., p. 438) conjectures to be in the ruins of 
el Husn, on the east side of the Sea of Galilee, about an hour distant 
from it. Should this conjecture gain probability, we must assume in 
Eusebins an exchange of Gerasa with Gadara, other traces of which 
also occur in him, comp. v. Raumer Pal. p. 240, as Gerasa lies quite 
too fiir from el Husn in the south. 

^ According to this passage, as well as 2 Sam. ii. 8, 12, 19, Maha- 
naim must have been an important place. Perhaps the Jordan valley 
belonging to king Sihon from Jabbok to the Sea of Galilee (Jos. xii. 
3) was attached to the circuit of Ahinadab. — Josephus {Antiq. viii. 2, 
3) assigns to him all Galilee as far as Sidon instead of Mahanaim. 

lis is quite arbitrary, as Galilee consisted of the territories of Naph- 
tali, Asher, Zebulon, and Issacher, of which each had its own prefect 
(w. 15 — 17), except Zebulon, which was probably divided among the 
three mentioned in the text. 
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V. 16. ni'^yi'l' ^^® LXX., Syr. and Arab, give Baalotli. 

A place of this name lay in the tribe of Judah, Jos. xv. 24, 
which, however, cannot here be intended. And the ^ is proba- 
bly a prefix and the name AJoth, which, however, is completely 
unknown. 

V. 19. " The country of Gilead, the country of Sihon king of 
the Amorites and of Og king of Bashan," denotes the whole 
tract east of Jordan, from Amon to the neighbourhood of the 
Mandhur, which discharges itself into the Jordan near the Sea 
of Galilee. Gilead, strictly taken, was divided by the Jabbok 
into two parts, of whicli the southern, the present Belka, be- 
longed to king Sihon, the northern, the present Ajlun, to the 
kingdom of Og of Bashan, Deut. iii. 1 3 ; Jos. xii. 2 — 5. But 
the whole tract of Gilead was not under Geber, the son of UrL 
In the northern part of it the son of Geber (v. 13) was appointed 
over Ramoth, and Abinadab (v. 14) over Mahanaim. Geber^s 
prefecture extended therefore over the territory of Reuben, Gad, 
and a small part of the half-tribe of Manasseh (Jos. xiii. 15 ff.) 

y. 20. A remark made to extol the glory of Solomon's reign 
on the prosperity which the whole people enjoyed under it. The 
words, ^^ Judah and Israel were many, as the sand which is by 
the sea," show that the promise made to Abraham, Gen. xxii. 
17, comp. with xxxii. 13, was fulfilled. Comp. Rem. on iil. 8. — 
How the other part also of that promise, ^^ and thy seed shall 
possess the gate of their enemies," was fulfilled, is shown chap. 
V. 1. ^^They ate and drank and made merry," denotes the 
great prosperity of the people. Comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 16. 



CHAPTER V. 

SOLOMON'S MIGHT, GLOBY, AND WISDOM, V. 1 — 14. HIS 
LEAGUE WITH HIRAM, V. 15—32. 

The first fourteen verses are connected with the previous 
chapter, to which also they are referred by the LXX., Vulgate, 
Luther, and others. V. 1 especially, as has been already inti- 
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mated, connects itself in the closest manner with iv. 20. With 
v. 15 a new section begins. 

v. 1. ^* Solomon was ruler over all kingdoms from the river 
(Euphrates) over the land of the Philistines, and unto the border 
of Egypt." Before tp^ most expositors supply -^j; from 2 Chr. 

is. 26 : ^^ unto the land of the Philistines and unto the border of 
Egypt,** in which case -^^^ ^TCQ IJTI niust be regarded as expli- 
cative. But the chronicler may also have explained the passage by 
the insertion of *7vi, and j with de Wette and Maurer may be 

repeated in thought from the foregoing. — The first member of 
the verse, moreover, stands in obvious connection with the pro- 
mise. Gen. XV. 18, while the second points to the fulfilment of 
Gen. xxii. 17. — D'^ttJa?^ depends on n'^a'roD ^Y means of a con- 
structio ad aensum. p^ m Q present is a mild expression for tri- 
bute, Judg. lii. 15— 17 -'2 Sam. viii. 2 ; 2 Ki. xvii. 3, 4; 2 
Chr. xvii. 11, xxvi. 8 ; Ps. xlv. 13,lxviii. 30, Ixxii. 10. Comp. 
Harmar, Beob. ii. d. Orient, iii. p 164. 

Vv. 2 — 8. Expenditure of the royal household ; (a) for the 
royal kitchen, vv. 2, 3 ; (b) for the mews, w. 6 — 8. — Qn*? P^o- 
visions,, victuals. The supply here stated was not destined for 
the royal table alone, but for the whole court, for the many 
royal consorts, his numerous attendants, body-guards, and all 
who, according to Oriental custom, received their maintenance 
from the royal court (^ l"1&n""'?3 v. 7). — " 30 cors of bolted 

••It— t . 

wheaten meal, and 60 cors of meal." jy^'o is here distinguished 
from nop? whereas. Gen. xviii. 6, both words are connected, and 
pIQp is more exactly defined by p^b, rho ™eans the finest 
bolted wheaten meal, Q'^n rhb ^^' ^^' 2. The etymology 
of the word is uncertain, comp. Ges. thee. ii. 959, and Furstii 
Concord, p. 768. — ^^ ^^^9^ * measure of dry and liquid things, 

^ As the cor, besides the present passage and v. 25, occnrs only 
again in 2 Chr. ii. 9, xxvii. 5; Ezek. xlv. 14, it belongs to the 
later speech -usage. And therefore the Hebrews appear to have 
adopted it from the Arameans, since the Chald, and S^, in Lev. 

xxvii. 16, Is. V. 10, render "^n ^7 M^^» P^^* ^^ Arabic also is 

V 

found r and it has passed from the Shemites to the Hellenists, 
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y. 25, containing ten baths or ephahs, Ezek. xlv. 15, and there- 
fore for dry goods equal to the homer (Ezek. xlv. 11), which, 
according to Josephos {Antiq. xv. 9, 2) was equivalent to 10 
Attic fjJSi/ivwy according to Bockh's metrol. Untersuch. contain- 
ing 19,857.7 Par. cub. inches ,or 7,398,000 Par. grains of 
water, comp. Bertheau, on the hist, of Isr. p. 73. — V. 3. 
The number of cattle slain daily — 10 fattened oxen, 20 from 
the pastures, that is, such as were taken immediately from 
grazing, and 100 sheep — is not too great in comparison with 
that which is used in other oriental courts. According to 
AthendBus (Deipnos. L iv. c. 10), 1000 oxen daily were slaugh- 
tered for the kings of Persia, and Tavernier relates that as 
many as 500 sheep and lambs were daily consumed for the 
court of the Sultan, see Rosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 169*f. 
In the case of Solomon, however, several kinds of game are 
added, "^^if^n^, e\afl>o^ irXarvKepo^ or evpixepto^ (^PP* Cyneget. 
ii. 293), the hart, which is still found by modem travellers on 
Tabor and Carmel, comp. Rosenm. bibl. Althk. iv. 2, p. 177 ff. 
— D'^D^bi D'nj"^ fattened poultry. Concerning d^^^^j comp. 

Ges. iJiea. i. 17. The Chald^ %^'y Arab, andVulg. render QV^*^ 
by fowl or poultry, £[imchi, capones ; Ges. (thes, i. 246) conjec- 
tures geese, but quite uncertainly. Moreover the word must at 
all events have denoted a particular kind of poultry as the 
Hebrews use QV^g^ for poultry in general, Neh. v. 18.* 

Vv. 4, 5. >3i f^r- Solomon might expend so much on his 
court, for he was lord, &c., and (v. 5) the whole people of Israel 
enjoyed the blessings of peace during his whole reign. "^aj^-^S 
•^pi3-7, the whole region on that side the river (Euphrates) 

denotes here, not, as might be expected, the country east of the 
Euphrates, but that lying west of this river, because the author 

Kop6sj Lev. xxvii. 16 ; Num. xi. 32, &c. (LXX.) ; Ex. viii. 14 m 
Aquil and S^m. comp. Schleussneri Lex. in LXX, irUerp, s. v. and, 
and in the New Testament, Luk. xvi. 7. 

^ Bochart in hieroz, II. /. i. c. 1 9, treats very largely of this word. 
But his explanation, cUtilia Uctissima^ is, irrespective of other grounds, 
grammatically inadmissible, because it makes Q^D*)^^ a substantive, 
and rjv^i'^i an adjective, whereby the substantive, contrary to the 
Rpeecb-usage (see £w. 6r. § 537) would stand after the adjective. 
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takes his position firom the Chaldee empire, and from the centre 
of this empire defines the boundaries of Solomon's kingdom ;^ for 
the dominion of Solomon extended only to the Euphrates. The 
north-eastern boundary was formed by nDEjn? (trajectus) Thap- 
sacus, a great and wealthy town on the west bank of the Euphrates, 
at which the armies of the younger Cyrus and Alexander crossed 
the Euphrates, (Xenaph. Anab. i. 4, Arrian exp, AL iii. 7), in 
Pliny's time called AmphipolU (hist. nat. v. 21 — 24), comp. 
Bosenm. bibl. Althk. i. p. 461. — The south-west boundary was 
formed by Gaza, a city of the Philistines, an hour distant from 
the Mediterranean, comp. Rob. Pal. ii. p. 636 flF.—V. 6. The 
phrase, ^^ to sit under his own vine and his own figtree," denotes 
the 8umma et laeiissima tranquillitas in ammna omnium copia^ 
t Ki. xviii. 31, and is therefore employed by the prophets to 
depict the Messianic prosperity and peace, Mic. iv. 4 ; Zech. 
iii. 10. — '^ From Dan. to Beersheba" is the standing designation 
of the whole country from north to south since the period of the 

^ The same usage of speech we find in £zr. ir. 16, vi. 6, 7, 21, 
25, Tiii. 36 ; Neh. ii. 7, whence we are not to conclude, that the author 
of the Books of Kings lived in the exile beyond the Euphrates, but only 
that he lived in the time of the great Chaldee empire. The well-knowu 
observation, that in the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua enpecially, 
^yOj *1D3^> ^^ ^^^^ ^^ Palestine as well on this side as on the other 

side of Jordan, which the Nealogian critics employed to prove the 
spuriousness of the Pentateuch, and the composition of the Book of 
Joshua during the exile, has occasioned two fundamental investigations 
OQDoeming the usage of these words, by M. Drechsler, unwissenschaft- 
lichkeit im Geb. d. Alttest. Kritik, p. 148 — 16B, and by Hengsten- 
berg, Beitr. iii. p. 313 — 324, which, however, do not fully solve the 
problem when taken separately, but must be united together. For the 
distinction assumed by Hengstenberg between the subjective and the 
objective historical speech-usage is not sufficient, as B- Welte, Nach- 
mot. im Pent. p. 178 f. has proved, especially to explain the usage of 
'\^y for the country on this and on that side in one and the same 

place, for instance, Num. xxxii. 19. Though it does not follow from 
this, that ^yy^ signifies side or bank, but beside the objective geogra- 

phieal use of the word an ideal usage is also found, by virtue of which 
a writer independent of the place, where he really is, assumes in idea a 
stand-point, from which the two opposite sides may be designated as 
on that ndCj as Drechsler has satisfactorily proved, although all pas- 
sages cannot be explained from this ideal stand-point, but in several 
the standing geographical usage undeniably prevails. 
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Judges, see Judg. xx. 1 ; 1 Sam. iii. 20; 2 Sam. iii. 10, xvii. 11, 
xxiv. 2, 15 ; 1 Chr. xxii. 2 ; 2 Chr. xxx. 5. Concerning Dan, 
comp. on xii. 29, and concerning Beersheba on xix. 2. 

V. 6. " Solomon had 40,000 stalls for his chariot horses." 

ni'^M> ^"^ Tt^y^'i signifies {a) mangers, comp. ^.?, and U5o1, 

praeaepe^ from the root n^^i carpere ; (b) loculi in atabulis dia- 
tinctij (2 Chr. xxxii. 28), as Bochart (Jiieroz. i. p. 155), has proved.* 
Mangers for horses or horse-stands, that is, horses with separate 
stands or mangers, since, according to the testimony of Vegetiua 
in Bochart, the present separation of mangers and stands for 
single horses was usual in ancient times. — The numeral Q*^2^*^M 
forty rests on an old error in transcription for njD^lM ^^^^ i^ 
Chron. x. 25), as the older expositors have observed, comp. my 
apol. Vers. p. 338. — 12,000 0*^^5*13 riding horses, comp. Ges. 
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^ The meaning aHcribed by Gesen. {t?ies. i. 146), to the word in the 
present passage, jugum^ pair, team, is warranted neither by the etymo- 
logy, nor the speech usage. The incorrectness of this meaning follows 
even from the number of H'^'^^)* ^^^ ^ 1400 chariots, which Solo- 
mon, according to chap. ix. 46 and 2 Chr. i. 14 had, 4000 horses suit 
very well, but not 4000 teams, as every war chariot, if they were 
similar to those of the Homeric heroes, as we may conclude from 
Xenopk. Cyrop. vi, 1 — 27, was drawn by two horses, beside which a 
third ran, in order to be yoked in, if one fell, comp. Jahn bibL 
ArchflBol. ii. 2, p. 440, and Winer bibl., R.W., ii. p. 776 f. 1400 
war-chariots with 4000 horses (as ought to be read instead of 40,000 j, 
also stand in due proportion to 12,000 riders, as well as to other 
biblical accounts of war-chariots. In Egypt, where the breeding of 
horses flourished from the earliest times, see on x. 28, Pharaoh in the 
times of Moses brought 600 (Ex. xiv. 7), and Shishak 1200 chariots 
into the field (2 Chr. xii. 3.) Zerah the Cushite has only 300 (2 Chr. 
xiv. 6), Sisera 900 (Judg. iv. 3 ff.), the Syrians of Mesopotamia 700 
(2 Sam. X. 8), and Uadarezer 1000 chariots (1 Chr. xviii. 4.) All these 
accounts stand in due proportions and thereby prove themselves 
authentic, whereas the accounts of 30,000 chariots of the Philistines (1 
Sam. xiii. 5), and 7000 in Chr. xix. 18, where in the parallel passage 
2 Sam. X. 18 only 700 are named, are obviously corrupted. Some indeed, 
for ex. Winer in p. q., have found these numbers too great, and have 
cited against them the fact, that even the great army of Cyrus, with 
120,000 cavalry, had only 2000 chariots fXenoph. exp, Cyr. i. 7.) Bat 
it has been overlooked, that Cyrus introduced a new kind of chariot of 
great size, which carried twenty men, whereas the others could only 
carry one man besides the charioteer, comp. Jahn in p. q. p. 441 f. 
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thes» 8.V. These chariot and saddle horses Solomon kept partly 
in Jerusalem, partly in several towns (x. 26; 2 Chr. i. 14, iz. 
25), which he pitched upon for this purpose (ix. 19.) 

V. 7. Comp. iv. 7.— V. 8. " Barley and straw for the horses and 
runners." On }jjy^ runner comp. Ges. thes. iii. 1289. — Barley 

which was very largely cultivated in Palestine (Lev. xxvii. 16 ; 
Deut. viiL 8 ; 2 Chr. ii. 10, <&c.) was and is still in the East, where 
oats is not grown, a usual fodder for cattle, to which chopped straw 
mixed with barley, beans, and pounded date-kernels, is given, 
comp. Winer bibl., E.W., i. p. 481. Barley was baked only for 
the poorer classes, Jud. vii. 13 ; 2 Ki. iv. 12. Partem ex hordeo 
antiquis usitatum vita damnavit quadrupedumque fere cibua esL 
Plin. A. fi. xviii. 7 (VoL iiL p* 217 ed. Sill.) q^ pPiT "^tt^M 
LXX. ovAv^o fiaaiXei^y as also the Vulgate and several others. 
0)3^ is more correctly assumed, as the subject and the words are 

referred with Bochart and others to this, that the horses were 
distributed in di£Perent cities, x. 26. 

V. 9 — 14. Solomon's wisdom. V. 9. ^^ ^^Tlh ctniplitudo 
animi de amplitudine ingenii et sapientice ( Wineri lex,)y enlarged 
capacities. Under heart ' (^) the Hebrews often comprise 

the capacities of the soul, comp. x. 24; Job ix. 4, xii. 3, 
xxxiv. 10 ; Prov. viii. 5, &c. — "As the sand on the sea 
shore,^ — a proverbial description of extraordinary multitude and 
fulness,^ comp. iv. 20 ; Gen. xli. 49 ; Jos. xi. 4 ; Judg. vii. 12 ; 
1 Sam. xiii. 5 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 11 ; Hab. i. 9. — V. 10. The 'ij^ 

Q«p, whose wisdom Solomon excelled, are the Arabian tribes 

dwelling east of the Israelites, comp. Judg. vi. 3 — 33. vii. 12, 
viii. 10 ; Job i. 3 ; Is. xi. 14 ; Jer. xlix. 28 ; Ezek. xxv. 4 (cf. 
Roeenm. SchoL ad h. /.), where throughout Q^p ^^^ denote 
Arabian tribes, that spread themselves as far as the Euphrates. 
The wilderness of Arabia as far as the Euphrates is accordingly 

1 Too far Bought is the explanation of our verse by Tholuck Uebers. 
a. Aosl. der Psalm p. xxiii , that Solomon embraced the boundaries 
of all that was worth knowing, as the ocean embraces the shores of all 
the earth. According to A. Schultentj Prav. Sal. p. 435, ^ nm 
denotes among the Arabs turn scientiam voitissimam^ tarn vasie dif" 
futam guam vasium mare aliquod, turn animo» ad ardua qucBdam 
paratiisimos Usque exanllandis capaceSj etc. 

VOI- I. V 
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called 0*^ tp^, Gen. xxv. 6. On the contrary Q-p nj^ tpj^, 

Gen. xxix. 1, denotes the country of those beyond the Euphrates 
(see Tuch on the passage) and Q^^p •n'^n? Num. xziii. 7, the 
mountains of Mesopotamia (see Hengstenb. d. Ge8h.Bib. p. 81.) 
In the present passage^ however^ by the sons of the East cannot 
with Clericus be understood the Chaldeans, neither themselves 
alone, nor with the Arabs, but only the latter alone. For although 
the wisdom of the Chaldeans, especially their astronomy and 
astrology, was celebrated in antiquity (oomp. Th. Stanlei. hUtar. 
philos. orient, ed, Clericua lib. i., Winer, bibl., R.W., i., p. 259, 
and the expositors on Dan. ii. 2), yet it is not known, that 
proverbial wisdom, in which Solomon distinguished himself, 
flourished among them. The fatherland of proverbial wisdom 
is Arabia, see on chap. x. The wisdom, however, in which 
Solomon excelled the Egyptians, refers probably to his know- 
ledge of plants and animals (v. 13.) For although the much 
praised, almost proverbial wisdom of the Egyptians (oomp. Is. 
xix. 11, xxxi. 2 ; Acts vii. 22; Herodot. ii. 160; Joseph. Anti- 
quit, viii. 2 — 5), extended also to several other branches of 
knowledge, as geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and astrologyi 
&c., comp. Diod. Sic. i. 73 — 81 ; Marsham, Can. Chron, p. 148 
sq. ; and G. Seyffarth, Beitr. zur Kentniss -^g*; part 2 introcL § 
1, yet natural philosophy obtains a very important place in Egyp- 
tian wisdom, as may be inferred from the facts, Uiat they were 
not only very skilful in the preparation of salves from vegetable 
and animal substance, but also had cultivated medical science so 
extensively, that according to Herod, ii. 84 the country was full 
of physicians, and there was a distinct physician for every separate 
disease, comp. Hengstenb. d. BB. Mos. u. Aeg. p. 146 and 68. 

y. 11. ^^ Solomon excelled all men (of his time) in wisdom, 
even the celebrated singers Ethan, Heman, Chalcol, and Darda.** 
Ethan the Ezrahite, of the Levitical family of Merari (1 Chr. vi« 
29 ff.), composer of Ps. Ixxxix., was president of the music in the 
tabernacle under David, 1 Chr. xv. 17 — 19. Heman, also an 
Ezrahite and composer of Ps. Ixxxviii., according to 1 Chr. xv, 
17, a son of Joel, was among the most celebrated singers of David 
in the tabernacle, and at the same time ;-ff^ of the king, 1 Chr. 

V 

XV. 19, XVI. 41, xxv. 1 — 4. Chalcol and Darda, the sons of 
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Machol, are mentioned nowhere else.* ^rTO **33 ^"^® consider 
an appellative ; as Luther, " the poets," but incorrectly ; ety- 
mologically more correct Hilter in the Onom. gives sacixis choreas 
ducendi peritij sons of the dance, as " daughters of song " in 
Eccl. xii. 4. But 'y^rro ^^ ^^^^ obviously a worn, propr. ^^^ 
^W iDtp> ^^^^ ^^ ^® ^*^ celebrated among all the heathen 
nations around, comp. x. 1, 23 f., and is still to this day in the 
East.' 
V. 12. " And he spake 3000 proverbs." *5t27Q> according to 

T T 

its etymology, comparison, likeness, see Hengstenb. d. Gesch. 
Bib. p. 78, denotes sentences, gnomes or short witty sayings, in 
which a truth is represented in a lively manner by the pregnant 
comparison of two objects, Prov. i. 1 — 6, x. 1 &c. Thence flows 
the derived meaning, proverb, 1 Sam. x. 12, &c.^ Of these pro- 
verbs of Solomon we still possess a considerable portion in the 
Book of Proverbs. For even if the whole collection found in the 

* After Grotius and Clericas, the four Levites here named have been 
identified by Movers, Krit Unters. p. 237, with Ethan, Heroan, Cal- 
col, and Dara, descendants of Zerah, son of Judab, mentioned 1 Chr. ii. 
6. Quite arbitrarily, as nothing is more frequent than like names in 
diffarent tribes and families, comp. my apolog. Yersuch. Ub. d. Chron. 
p. 164 f. 

' Josephus has considerably embellished the biblical accounts of the 
wisdom ci Solomon. He mentions conjuring books which Solomon 
eomposed, and by means of which, in his time, demons were cast out 
(Antiq, viii. 2, 5.) Comp. Origmes ad Matth. xxvi. 63. Nicet Chron. 
annal, 4, 7. Other writings also of Solomon are adduced by Smdas 8,v. 
'E{€iciatj hj Mich, GHyk, Annal. 2, p. 183, and Eusebius prcep, evang. 
ix. 31, and others. See Fdbricii cod. pseudepigr, i. 914 sqq., 1014 sq. 
According to the Koran Solomon understood the languages not only of 
men and demons, but also of birds and ants, with all of whom he held 
interoonrse (Snr. 27, v. 17 ff.) The Turkish literature is able to show 
ft book of Solomon, Suleimanname, consisting of seventy volumes, 
from which v. Hammer (Rosenbl i. p. 147 ff.) has made extracts. 

• "The wisdom " (of the Hebrews), says Umbreit, Intr. to his Com- 
ment, on the Prob. of Sol. p. Hi. f., '' teaches in short proverbs, now 
with figurative illustration, now with impressive brevity, by enigmatical 
Bayingfl also leading the understanding to the quick observation of moral 
tmtb, quite in the usual manner of the East,'' &c. In a much more 
definite, vigorous, and comprehensive manner, Ewald in p. q. charac- 
terises the matter and form of the proverbial wisdom of the Hebrews 
founded by Solomon. 

F 2 
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canon does not belong to Solomon, yet according to Ewald's 
profound investigation in the introduction to his translation of 
the Proverbs of Solomon, p. 26 ff., there lies at the ground of 
the oldest part of it a collection composed by Solomon himself 
which, however, embracing 3000 proverbs, was much larger^than 
the book handed down to us in the canon, that contains only 
915 verses and still fewer proverbs, as the first chapters contain 
an introduction to the proper proverbs, and from chapter xxv. 
follows a later collection with two appendices. — ^^ And his songs 
were 1005." Of these we possess only Ps. Ixxii. and cxxvii., to 
the composition of which by Solomon no fundamental objection 
can be made, and certainly also Ps. cxxxii. Perhaps, also, the 
Song of Songs is to be reckoned under this head. 

y. 13. ^^ And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall," 
that is, of all plants from the greatest to the least. The cedars of 
Lebanon are known as the finest and greatest of trees, comp, 
Winer, bibl. E.W. i. 250 ftl, and Rosenm. bibl. Althk. iv. 1, 
p. 238 fi^. — 2itM' hyssop, is not the plant known in Germany 
under this name, but the organy or wild maijoram, in Greek 

optyavoi/y by the Arabs called Jju^^ or Jacj, an aromatic plant 

that loves a very stony soil, so that it often grows out of rubbish 
heaps and old walls ; comp. Faber in Keil's and Tzschimer's 
Analekt. i. p. 3 S.y and Rosenm. in p. q. p. 108 ff. — ^^ And he 
spake of four-footed beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, 
and of fishes." Under these four designations are included the 
whole animal kingdom, comp. Gen. vi. 20, vii. 8. "^^tH seema 

to presume scientific investigations. But whether Solomon com- 
posed treatises on botany and zoology, as some commentators 
suppose, cannot be shown at least from this verse. Neither is 
anything said of the written composition of his proverbs and 
songs, although this is probable.^ 

V. 14. The great fame of Solomon's wisdom, the more rare 

^ Josephus in hU traditionary description (Aniiq. viii. 2, 5) makes 
him compose 1005 /Sc^ta n^pX t^»v mI lUKnw and 3000 filfikovt wapa^ 
\av Ksd iU^yav, but of plants and animals only jrapafioXfjv •Trrciy. 
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such a thing was in those times, led so much the greater number 
of strangers to Jerusalem from all kingdoms to which his fame 
had spread ; among others a queen of Sheba, whose arrival in 
Jerusalem is related in ch. x. This chapter is therefore to be 
regarded as the continuation of this section ; all that intervenes 
relates to the great buildings, especially the temple, by which 
Solomon rendered his name most illustrious. 



W. 15—32. PREPARATIONS FOR THE BUILDING OF THE 

TEMPLE. 

V. 15 ff. Solomon negotiates with Hiram King of Tyre for the 
building materials and workmen required for the temple. 2 Chr. 
ii. furnishes a parallel passage completing this section. Comp. 
concerning the mutual relation of the two accounts my apol. 
Vers. p. 216—221. 

V. 15. Hiram (o'^'in ^^ D'i'l*^n> ^* 24, and Q^^n? ^ Chr. xv. 

1 ; 2 Chr. iL 2, 11, &c.) King of Tyre and Sidon (v. 20) con- 
gratulates Solomon through an embassy on his accession to the 
throne, and thereby renews the friendship which he had always 
cherished towards David with his son and successor.* — V.16 — 20* 

* Josephus r^K>rt8 (Antiq. viiL 3, 1, and c. Ap, i. 18) from Menan- 
der of Ephesas, that the building of Solomon's temple commenced in 
the 12th year of Hiram's reign, and Hiram died, after a reign of 34 
years, in the 53d year of his Hfe. It accords with this, that, accord- 
ing to 1 KL ix. 10 — 14 ; 2 Chr. viii, 1, Hiram was still reigning after 
the completion of Solomon's buildings, which continued 20 years (vi. 38, 
vii. 1) ; for Hiram had become king perhaps eight years before Solo- 
mon, or in the 33d year of the reign of David. But the same Hiram, 
2 Sam. V. 11 ; 1 Chr. xiv. 1, sent David cedars for the building of his 
palace. Now, if it is also probable that the brief notice concerning 
this building (2 Sam. v. and 1 Chr. xiv.) is not related in strictly 
chronological order, but according to a certun natural order is appended 
immediately to the narrative of the conquest of the fortress of Zion, 
which David selected for a residence, — as also the section 2 Sam. vii. 
IS annexed only aceording to a natural, not a chronological connection, 
to the account of the bringing up of the ark to Zion, since David first 
conceived the plan of the building of the temple after God had given 
him rest from all his foes round about, — and if also it can by no means 
be certainly concluded with the older expositors from 2 Sam. xi. 2, 
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A&er Hnan t-ij^^ ^rmm. #^m wmip^ j^iI fi^wMl^.l^i m^A SaicmoPj the 
tatter treati vt:}i biz t j* an cmbtOBr ahoci eodais and cijucbbqi 
<r, fij from LeioaotL. said aiao abcws Ptakma to Iwir tlKm, in 
wlddi liB people wooMaaBiK ibeTTTiaiis.—T. 17. Sokmon pie- 
fames tliat Hinm is avar^ of DaiiTs plan to faoBd a tenif^: 
Daiid imist thos hare Iwen Icctg < j a |ihn«l aiMmt das object, 
and hare alreadr iMgodafeed vidi Hinm aboat it, of vUdi diae 
is ootfaing in 2 Sant. vbereas. accccdiiig to 1 Chr. xxiL 4^ the 
Sidonians and Trrians had alreadv brought David cedars in 
abondanoe for the intended boildiiig of die temple. Only the 
building itself Darid was not aDoved to execute " , M v/ t S l *09P 

'XFS p'yp^'^ beUmnj qmo eum drcmmtdeierami ar. hatUt (J* H. 
MUL)^ nntil JefaoTah pot them (the (bes) under the soles c^ his 
feeL** These words are not to be so nnderstood as if David, only 
on account of his continual wars, had not time or leisure for the 
building of the temple; for, according to 2 Sam. vii. 1, this 
hindrance was already removed, when he formed the design of 
building it ; but have the meaning: ^because David was in- 
volved in too many wars, had shed too much Uood " (comp. on 
this hindrance Cleric, ad 1 Chnm. xxiL 8), as he himself de- 

thai David'0 palaee of cedars was at that time already built, yet it 
remains quite improbable that David had undertaken tlve buildiiig of 
this palace only in the last seven jeara of bis reign, that is, in the 63d 
jear of his life. To obviate this difficulty, Clericua, on 2 Sam. v.^ 11, 
and Buddens, suppose two successive Hirams, fisther and son, as kings 
of Tyre, of whom the former was connected with David, the lattear with 
SokffDon, — against the testimony of Menander of Epbesus, that Hiram's 
predecessor was Abibal — ^but des Vignoles in the CknmoL deVhisL 8. 
ii« p, 69 iqq.j having this testimony in view, endeavours with great 
expenditure of sagacity and learning to establi^ the assumption, that 
the Hiram, who was the friend of David, was the grandfather of the 
confederate of Solomon and son of Abibal. But both hypotheses want 
a secure batis, and are proved untenable at once by the words : '^ for 

Hiram was a lover of David all his days'' (D'^'»n~^5)> ^ ^•™* ^- 11» 

but still more by that, which Solomon, 2 Chr. li. 2, writes to Hiram : 
** as thou didst deal with David ray father, and didst send him cedars 
to build him an house to dwell in." There remuns only the alterna- 
tive, either to place the building of David's palace in the end of his 
reign, or, as this is very improbable, to assume an error in the account 
transmitted by Josephus of the year of Hiram's reign, for which I have 
decided in my treatise, dor Tempel Salome's p. 24. Not. 
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dared as well in the last assembly of estates, 1 Chr. xxviii. 3, as 
also previously to Us son Solomon on delivering the materials 
collected for the building of the temple (1 Chr. xxii. 8.)* 

V. 18. Comp. 2 Sam. vii. 1. The peace from all enemies, 
which David only attained towards the end of his reign, Solo- 
mon enjoyed from the beginning of his sovereignty, y^ yyQ an 

evil occurrence, several of which befel David, for instance, the 
rebellion of his son, the plague on account of numbering the 
people and the like. V. 19. "^q^ with infinitive following, to 

purpose to do something, Ex. ii. 12; 2 Sam. xxi. 16; comp. 
Ges. ihes. i. 120. His purpose to build the temple Solomon 
founds upon the word of promise, 2 Sam. vii. 12 f. David also 
understands this promise made to himself in the same manner, 1 
Chr. xxii. 9 f., xxviii. 6, without recognizing the deeper Mes- 
sianic sense relating to a more distant future. The phrase, ^^ to 
build an house unto the name of the Lord," is founded upon 
Deut. xii. 5, ^' the place which the Lord shall choose out of all 
your tribes to put his name there," which in v. 11 is thus para- 
phrased, ^* to cause his name to dwell there." The name of God 
is ^* the manifestation and presence of God in his church," comp. 
Nitzsch System, p. 126, ed. 4, and Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 270 
ff. — ^According to v. 20, Solomon entreats only for cedars, but 
from the answer of Hiram, v. 22, it appears that he requested also 
cypresses, 2 Chr. ii. 7. We have the transaction only in an in- 
complete extract. This appears fix>m comparison with the parallel 
2 Chr. ii. according to which Solomon first applies for a skilful 
artisan, of which the narrative is here silent, and afterwards 
(vii. 13 f.^, only mentions, by the way, that Hiram sent him. — 
Concerning the cedars of Lebanon, comp. beside the authorities 
already cited at v. 13, Rosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 167 £P., 
Gesen. tJies, i. 148, but especially v. Eaumer, Pal. p. 31 f., and 
Bobins. Pal. iii. The cedar forest, celebrated from ancient times, 
lies at least two days' journey north of Beirut, near the northern- 
most and highest peak of the mountain, from six to eight hours 
north of Jebel Sunnin, (Rob. iii. p. 723), not far east of the con- 

1 Thus rightly understoood, this verse confirms the statements of 
Chronicles that are rejected as unworthy of credit by a superficial ' 
criticism. 
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vent Kanobin, the seat of the Patriarch of the Maronites, by tfa« 
village of Bsherreh. Moreover, Seetzen in 1805 discovered two 
other groves of greater extent, and the American missionaries in 
their travels through the mountain have met with cedars in other 
quarters still. Besides, Prof. Ehrenberg has found cedars in 
great abundance in the part of the mountain lying north of the 
way between Baalbek and Tripolis, (Rob. iii. p. 724.) Lebanon 
is described by Winer, bibl. R. W. ii. p. 27 f. and v. Raumer, 
Pal. p. 29 ff. He derives its name, " the white mountain," not, 
as is often asserted, from the eternal snow, with which its highest 
summits are covered ; for this is not in sufficient quantity to lend 
a constantly marked appearance to the mountain ; but from the 
white limestone, which gives to the rocky surface, as it reflects 
the light, a white appearance in all directions, (Rob. iii. p. 724.) 
— ^^ For no one among us understands how to hew timber as the 
Sidonians," who therefore were under the sceptre of Hiram. 
For even if, according to the correct remark of Gesenius, the 
Sidonians stand here for the Phenicians in general, yet Solomon 
could not express himself in this manner to Hiram, unless the 
Sidonians belonged to his dominions. The inhabitants of Sidon, 
for the site and history of which read Robins, iii. p. 696 ff., were 
celebrated from ancient times as skilful builders, and very expert 
in mechanical arts. Sidon had glass works, linen and other 
manufactures, that furnished very ingenious and far-sought com- 
modities. Strabo ascribes to them great knowledge in philoso- 
phy, astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, navigation, and all the 
fine arts, comp. Pal. iii. p. 700, not. and Winer, bibl. R. W. ii. 
p. 534. 

y. 21. Hiram praises Jehovah, the God of Israel. It cannot 
be inferred from this alone that he acknowledged and revered the 
only true God. According to polytheistic ideas, he might con- 
cede to the God of Israel the same reality as to his own gods. 
A greater recognition of Jehovah he expresses, 2 Chr. ii. 11, 
where he characterises him as the Creator of heaven and earth. 
Still even this by no means involves the full and true recognition 
of the Lord, but may be explained from an assent of Hiram to 
the religious views of the Israelites, that could not remain un 
known to him in his long friendship with David. 

V. 22 ff. Hereupon Hiram sends to Solomon, and promises 
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him by letter (2 Chr. ii. 10) the falfilment of all his wishes. 
QY^M T2SD» ^° timber of cedars, that is, in respect to the same. 
07^*^ denotes not the fir, but the cypress, and indeed according 
to Faber^s (ArchsBol. i. p. 370 fF.) probable conjecture as well 
the evergreen, (cupr, sempervirens)^ as the dwarf cypress, (cup. 
thj/oides)^ and the savin tree (juniperus Sabina)^ comp. Ges, 
tJies. i. 246. — V. 23. ^^y) D?D*^toM> literally, 1 will make them into 
floats on the sea, that is, bind the trees in floats and cause them 
to float on the sea to the place which thou appointest to me. nStt$ 
c. ace, r, et ^^ pers,^ to commit anything to any one. This 

meaning developes itself from the phrase, to send words to any 
one, Ch. xx. 9, zxi. 11, and with double Accus. rei and U^ pers.y 

to send one with words to any one, that is, to charge him there- 
with, Jer. xlii. 5, 21, xliii. 1. In none of these passages does 
f^yOJ mean simply indicarey as Gesen. in his lex. man, s.v. states. 
— D'^fl?Q3'^> ^^^ ^^ there take them (the floats) asunder, and 
tbou wilt send for (them thence.) *ij^*ia QT^y provisions for my 

house (court.) According to v. 25, Solomon gave Hiram yearly 
20,000 cors of wheat and 20 cors of the finest oil. The land 
of Israel was rich in com and oil, Phoenicia, on the contrary, 
poor. Besides, he gave the Phoenician labourers on Lebanon a 
large quantity of wheat, barley, wine, and oil, for their susten<^ 
ance, 2 Chr. ii. 9, 14, comp. my apol. Vers. p. 219. On j^S'SO 

^^^ rh'^i^y ^^^' ^^' *> 18, see Ew. Gram. § 93. — n'^pj roWy 
beaten, that is, finest oil, that was obtained from olives not fully 
ripe, and pounded in mortars, had a whiter colour, as well as a 
better flavour, and yielded a purer and clearer light than the 
ordinary olive oil obtained through the press, comp. Celsii hierob. 
ii. p. 349 f. and Bahr, Sjnnbol. Mos. Cult. i. p. 419.^ 

^ That the common oil is not here spoken of, but the finest quality 
of it, has been overlooked by those critics, who, as Jae, Capellusj obs. 
in, h. Ly and Movers, Krit. Unters. p. 165, would read 20,000 instead 
of 20 cors. Still more arbitrarily J. D. Mich, and Dereser proceed, 
who wish to complete the numbers in this passage from 2 Chr. ii. 9. 
20,000 cors of the finest oil can in no cane be intended, as even in 
Chron. only 20,000 baths, that is, 2000 cors are mentioned. But if 
we consider, that the oil, which Solomon furnished for the court of 
Hinuo- from year to year, was not the ordinary but the finest kind, of 
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V. 26. The here repeated remark, ** the Lord gave Solomou 
wisdom," iii. 12, is intended to indicate to the reader the true 
point of view for that which precedes and follows. Solomon dis- 
played the wisdom granted to him of the Lord as well in the 
treaty formed with Hiram, whereby he obtained materials and 
skilled workmen for the splendid boildings erected to the honour 
of his reign, as also in the application of the labours of his sub- 
jects which* were still requisite and at his command for this 
object. 

V. 27. '•^•^ hv^ ^^ levied socage labourers out of all IsraeL 
^yr\ literally, he caused to go up out of the people, that is, he 
levied, not in tabulas retulit (Gea,) On p^ comp. on iv. 6. — 

'^M^tto^SsD ^^* ^^ *^' *^® people of Israel. Erroneously Studer 

on Judg. i. 28, from the land of Israel, from the whole compass 
of which Solomon had driven the scattered descendants of the 
Canaanites to his great architectural works. For these 30,000 
men are different from the remnant of the Canaanites who were 
reduced to slavery, who are mentioned in w. 29, 30, and Ch. 
ix» 20 f. These are called -tSv DO ^^' 21> as Jos. xvi. 10, 

And if elsewhere the simple qj^ denotes such Canaanitish bond- 
servants, for example, Jos. xvii. 13 ; Judg. i. 28 — 30 ; 2 Chr. 
viii* 8, yet the author expressly distinguishes pQ from •^jy p)^, 
when he adds, after mentioning the latter, ix. 22, ^^ but of the 
children of Israel did Solomon make no bondmen " (^^y). These 
30,000 socagers taken from the Israelites are also distinguished 
fix>m the bondslaves from among the surviving Canaanites by 
this, that only 10,000 of them in turn labour one month at Le- 
banon, and spend the following two months at home, evidently 
to attend to their farms and houses, whereas the Canaanitish 
bondslaves had to labour there the whole year, v. 28. 

V. 29 f. The 70,000 bearers of burdens, and 80,000 hewers 
of wood and stone, here mentioned, are, according to ix. 20^ and 
2 Chr. ii. 16 f., viii. 7 — 9, bondslaves taken from the unextir- 
pated remnant of the Canaanitish tribes. With regard to the 

which on accoant of the di£Gicalty of preparation scarcely so much could 
be procured as of the ordinary quality, the quantity of 20 core, that is, 
200 baths mentioned in the text mil not appear too small, especially 
as the cor was a very large measure (comp. on v. 2.) 
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namber of die officers superintending the workmen there is a 
singular difference between our narrative and that in Cbron, 
According to 2 Chr. il 17^ Solomon set over the bondslaves 3600 
overseers out of the remaining Canaanites, to set the people to 
work. Besides these he had, according to 2 Chr. viii. 10, 250 
tJQSSn 'nto captains of officers over his buildings. According 

to our passage, on the contrary, 3300 ^x^pf v^jj? *^^ ^^^^ *^® 
150,000 Canaanitisb bondslaves, and, according to Chr. ix. 23» 
550 captains of officers besides over the socagers. As according 
to this the sum total of the officers, 3850 agrees in both narra- 
tives, we must not proceed with Movers, Ejrit. Unters. p. 61, to 
explain the deviations from the errors or changes of the nume- 
ral characters in copying them into numeral words, but, as I 
have already remarked in my apol. Vers. p. 221, attempt ano- 
ther arrangement. J. H. Michaelis {adn. ad, h. L) explains the 
difference by a different principle of division. In Chron. the 
foreign and the Israelitish officers were distinguished, 3600 
ibrdgners, and 250 Israelites : in Kings, on the contrary, the 
inferiarw et superiores praefecti. Solomon may have had 3300 
inferior overseers, and 550 superior, of whom 250 were selected 
from the Israelites, and 300 from the Canaanites. It appears 
to be against this arrangement that in Kings as well the 3300 
as the 550 are designated as ^y^ UH'^'n D*^3S3rT '^'ito 5 though 

it is correct in the main point. For if we consider 2 Chr. viii. 
1 — 10 attentively, it appears, that the overseers mentioned, v. 
10, had the supreme oversight of the labourers in Solomon's 
buildings in the country, but the 3600 mentioned, 2 Chr. ii. 17, 
were appointed out of the Canaanitish aliens over the labourers 
on Liebanon. If we compare with this the narrative, 1 Ki. ix. 
15—23, we perceive that the socagers in all the buildings of 
Solomon are here spoken of. Now, when the number of the over- 
seers is stated in v. 23 at 550, and thus at 300 more than in the 
parallel passage of Chronicles, there can scarcely be a doubt but 
that in the number 550 the 300 Canaanitish overseers omitted 
in our chapter are included with the 250 superior overseers, and 
the reason why these 300 are not mentioned sooner, but here 
for the first time, can only lie in this, that they did not fall into 
the same category with the 8300, but had the supreme oversight 
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of the labourers at Lebanon, as the 250 had that in the remain-^ 
ing buildings.i V. 31. Comp. vii. 9, 10. 

In V. 32 the result of Solomon's negotiations with Hiram is 
given, and this section thereby closed. I^qq to hew, as well stone 
as wood. D^^^w^rn ^^^ *^® Giblim, that is, inhabitants of ^y^i 



^ o 



SLa^, ^V;^"^ Byblos, north of Berjrtus on an eminence by 

the Mediterranean, (comp. Gea. thes. i. 250, and Winer^s bibl. 
B* W. i. p. 240) and lying nearest the celebrated cedar forest of 
all the great Phoenician cities. According to Ezek. xxvii. 9, the 
Byblians were also distinguished for shipbuilding. — By the posi- 
tion of this verse is decided also the question, whether the D^'?^ 
belonged to the Q-^^in *^32l^ ^^ which J. D. Mich, was doubtful. 
As the result of the section is here collected, the Giblim must 
have been given to Solomon by Hiram for labour, and have been 
subject to him as well as the Sidonians (v. 20), and therefore 
are identical with the Q^^'in ^Sl9 ^^ Cler. on Jos. xiii. 5 ; and 
Gesen. on Is. i. p. 725 have rightly observed. Hence it follows 
at the same time, that the Phoenician labourers in these build- 
ings were in comparison with Solomon's own subjects a small 
number, and that they constituted merely the master workmen,, 
under whose superintendence Solomon's people executed the 
works. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE.^ 

This chapter falls into two sections, a. The building of the 
temple, its size, internal and external plan, and the materials 
employed, are described vv. 1 — 10, to which is immediately 

^ UnsatiRfactory are the attempts of Ludov. Capellus in the descrtp^ 
tio templi HierosoL juxta mentem Villaipandi in the London Polyglott, 
vol. i., p. 20 ; of Lundias, jiid. Heiligth. Bd. 2. ch. 3. § 23 ; of H. B. 
Stcu^k^ not. seL in Vet Test. p. 153 ; and of others. 

^ As, in my treatise, der tempel Salome's, Dorpat, 1839, I have 
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appended, vv. 11 — 13, tlie promise made to Solomon during the 
progress of the building, and the first section is closed with verse 
14. Then follows, b. the. larger account of the internal finish 
and omature of the structure, yy, 15 — 36. Thus the proper 
building is completed, and the chapter closes appropriately with 
an account of the length of time it was in building. The brazen 
pillars erected before the temple porch, as well as the furniture 
of the temple, though important in reference to the sanctuary, 
yet did not belong to the building itseU^ but only to the fitting 
up of the edifice for worship. In chap, vii., therefore, the de-^ 
scription of the royal palace built after the temple follows next, 
yy. 1 — 12, and only then the account of the pillars and temple 

fiimiture executed in metal by the Tyrian artist Hiram.^ 

• 

enumerated the older works on this sabject, and with constant reference 
to them have given the most intelligible representation possible of the 
whole temple in all its parts, and also have developed the symbolic im- 
port of tbe whole baildmg, I shall confine myself here to the exegetical 
illustration of tbe several verses, and for the rest refer constantly to this 
treatiBe for the sake of brevity merely in the words, *' s. i. p. q." Since 
that time only two short descriptions of Solomon's temple, by Fr. 
Kugler, Hdb. der Konstgesch. p. 78 ff. and C. Schnaase, Gesch. d. 
bildenden kUnste bei den Alt. DUsseldorf 1843, vol. i., p. 239 ff. 264 
ff., have come into my hands, by which, however, the investigation has 
been in no degree advanced. 

' A parallel to both chapters is furnished in 2 Chr. iii. and iv., where, 
however, the arrangement of the matter is different. In Chronicles 
the external building of the temple is not, as in oar narrative, separated 
from its internal decoration and arrangement, but after the size of the 
temple to be built has been mentioned, ch. iii. 3, follows the description 
a. of the porch, vii. 4 ; 6. of the temple itself, and a of the holy place 
with its inner decoration, vv. 5 — 7, of the holiest in its size and de- 
coration, with the colossal cherubim erected in it and the vail before it, 
which is entirely omitted in Kings, vv. 8 — 14 ; c. the brazen pillars 
before the porch, vv. 15 — 17 ; d, the altar of burnt-offering, ch. iv. 1, 
which is not mentioned in Kings ; e. the brazen sea, vv. 2 — 5 ; /. the 
brazen lavers, golden candlesticks, tables of shew-bread and golden 
basons, vv. 6 — 8 ; g. the courts, v. 9, whereupon the account concludes 
with a summary compend of the different temple furniture, vv. 10 — 22, 
which agrees almost verbally with 1 Ki. vii. 39 — 50. This so clearly 
observable difference of plan strengthens greatly the proof derived in 
my apolog. Vers. p. 328 from the different omissions and additions of 
tbe collateral narrative, that the two descriptions are incomplete ex- 
tracts, made independently of one another from a common source, and 
not, as Movers Krit. Unters. p. 59 ff. has, after a superficial comparison 
of Uie two accounts, asserted, that the writer of Chronicles has employed 
the Books of Kings as an original source. 
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y. 1. The building of the temple forms a great epoch in the 
history of the theocracy. With it not only does the Mosaic 
worship gain an important accession in sondity and splendour, 
and the people itself a fixed central sanctuary, inasmuch as the 
Lord sanctions the temple on its consecration in the most solemn 
manner as the place chosen by him for his name ; but also with 
it an end is first made to the provisional state of Israel in the 
promised land, and the Divine assurance, that he will ^^ appoint 
a place for his people Israel, that they might dwell in a place of 
their own and move no more, neither shall the children of 
wickedness afflict them any more, as beforetime *' (2 Sam. vii. 10), 
completely fulfilled. The importance of this epoch is indicated 
by this, that the time of building is determined not only by the 
year of Solomon's reign, but also by the departure from Egyp£ 
430 years was Israel in Egypt (Ex. xii. 40) ; 480 years elapsed 
from the departure out of this land of bondage to the foundation 
of the temple. These two numbers form two fixed resting points 
for the clironology of the history of Israel in ancient times, for 
which the historical books of the Old Testament contain no 
uninterrupted era, while there is no solid ground either for 
shortening the 430 years' residence of Israel in Egypt with some 
critics after the example of the LXX. to 215 years, or for length- 
ening the period of 480 years firom the departure out of Egypt 
to the building of the temple according to an arbitraiy combi- 
nation of Josephus, with J. D. Mich., Jahn, and others, to 592 
years.^ 

V. 2. The walls of the temple were measured from within, 

^ As the proof of the correctness of the 430 years' residence of Israel 
in Egypt is not in place here, it may be merely remarked by the way, 
that the statement of Ex. xii. 40, in itself as definite as clear, derives 
no small confirmation from Ezek. iv. 5, 6, where the 390 and 40 = 
430 days to be reckoned as years, are obviously taken fix)m the dura- 
tion of the Egyptian bondage, comp. Hllvem. Gomm. on the passage. 
— The correctness of the 480 years in our passage, which I have for- 
merly shown in the " chronological investigation of the years, which 
elapsed from the departure of Israel from Egypt to the building of 
Solomon's temple," in the "Dorptischen Beitr. zu d. theol. Wis* 
sensch." ii. p. 303 £f., cannot be placed in doubt by the recent 
essay of Archinard^ la chronol, sacree, basee sur les decauverles de 
Cfhampdlionj Par. 1841. p. 59 ff. to fix thin period at 498 years, as 
this essay is wholly based on the synchronism of the old Egyptian 
history, a foundation at present far too uncertain. 
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sixty cubits long, twenty broad, and thirty high ; s. i. p. q. p. 49 
ff. The cubit is the Mosaic, after the earlier standard, 2 Chr. 
iii. 3, or holy cubit, according to Ezek. si. 5, xliii. 13, a hand- 
breadth longer than the common and later one, and according 
to the careful meteorological investigations of Bockh in Bertheau, 
z. Gesch. d. Isr. p. 61, equal to 284, 333 Paris lines. The Hebrew 
word HQM spnngs from the Coptic make or mahij with the 

prefix, ammahiy the forearm the cubit, see Berth, i. p. q. p. 51. 

y. 8. The porch before the sanctuary was also built of square 
stoneS| s. i. p. q. p. 83 ff. ^* Twenty cubits the length thereof 
before the breadth of the house, ten cubits the breadth thereof 
before the house ;" that is, it was as broad as the house, twenty 
cubits, while the greater dimension running parallel to the breadth 
of the house is called the length, and ten cubits deep. Its height 
is not given in our narrative, and cannot be ascertained with cer- 
tainty, as the statement of 120 cubits, (2 Chr. iii. 4), rests mani» 
festly on an old error in transcription, s. i. p. q. p. 90 ff. 

V. 4. The windows in the temple, concerning the number, 
nature, and position of which great variety of opinion prevails, 
(s. in p. q. p. 60 — 64), were opened in the upper part of the walls 
above the side stories, which were from 18 to 20 cubits high, 
probably in the two side walls, in the back wall above the holiest, 
and, provided the porch was lower than the interior, perhaps also 
in the front over the porch. — D*»?^tpM D'^DDtt) ^i^Tl ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
explained with the Chald., Syr., Ephr. Syr., Theodor., Procop. 
of Gaza, several Rabbins, Luther, and others, hyfenestrae intua 
lataeforis anguttaey but signifies windows with closed beams, that 
is, fixed, whose lattices or blinds cannot be opened or closed at 
pleasure, as the windows of ordinary dwellings, 2 Ki. xiii. 17 ; 
Dan. vi. 10. D'^DSC) signifies nothing but beams, cross-pieces, 
vii. 4, 8. i. p. q. p. 62 not. — D'^llDPH ^^ DldM' ^^ shut, closed, 
therefore fixed, as in Syr. and Arab., comp. besides, Gesen. thes. 
i. 77, especially Havem. Comm. on Ezek. p. 652. These win- 
dows serve partly to let out the vapour of the lamps and the 
smoke of the frankincense, partly to light as well the holy place, 
which, on account of its height of 30 cubits, being three times 
that of the tabernacle, was not su£Bciently lighted by the lamps of 
the candlesticks, as also the chambers that were above the holy 
of holies. 
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Vv. 5) 6, The additional building on the three sides of the 
temple is called yffs^y for which the Keri has constantly y>^^ 

The word is not gen. fcem. or term. techn.y as Furst, Concord. «.r., 
thinks, but gen. comm.^ but so that the nuzsc, has a collective 
meaning, the whole wing consisting of three stories (w. 5, 10), 
the fcem. on the other hand denotes the single story of this 
wing. This in Hebrew rare, but in Arabic frequent distinction 
of the collective and the individual by the gen. masc. and famL 
is usually expressed by a separate feminine ending, as •i^^, fleety 

• t: 

group of ships, and ^l^^^y a single ship, comp. Ewald, Heb. 

T • t; 

Gram. § 368, and gramm. erit. ling. Arab. i. § 295. — ^jnS?* 
straiumj signifies, like the Latin, contignatioy the joistwork or 
beams, then the story consisting of joistwork, and collectively 
the building composed of such stories. il'^'l\'>~nt^' ^^^ ^^^ 
parietibuSf i.e. contigue ad parietes (Seb. Schm., J. H. Mich.), 
but j-)^ is not. accii8.y and n*)*^'^p'nM ^^ ^ nearer definition of 
the •^•15 J^y. The verse is to be rendered, " And he built against 

the wall of the house stories round about, namely, round about 
the walls of the house, against the holy place, and the most holy, 
and so made chambers round about." ji'^'^ signifies here, and 

in Ezek. xli. 6 fil, side chambers. This is settled, but the funda- 
mental meaning is contested.^ Gesenius in the thee. iii. 1171 
gives the meanings of Vf^f 1. costa^ 2. latus^ a coata projicis" 

citur lateria eignificatio^ 3. conclave laterale and holds eminendij 

^ The ground-meaning, that which is to be torn off, separated, de- 
rived by B5tteher (Probeu p. 340) from the supposed relation between 
VTj^ and S^jMi and to which v. Lengerke, Comin. on Dan. vii. 5, and 
Hofmann (Weissag. u. CrfUll. im A. u. N. T. i. p. 64) have assented, 
is erroneously determined. For ^y^^ signifies neither, to tear asunder, 
nor, as Ges. thes. i. 143 states,- junxU^ copulavit^ but simply vergere^ 
inclinare^ reclinare, ad al.^ inniti ale. reiy related to l^j; resypinum^ 
then pigrum esse; thence ^y^ id quodfultum sen innixum est, latus rei^ 

and as adv. apud^ juxta. See the other derivatives \f^^ &nd \f^^ in 
Furstii Concord, p. 115. From '^^ l^^^ comes, as Gesen. /.c* has 

rightly observed, the denom. *y^ ad latus posuii,s^i)asuit,eic.yyfhereaLB 

Fiirst l.c. constitutes this I^^, a separate root from the former. 

Were the fundamental meaning of ^^^f to tear asunder, ^y^ must 
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mean the contrary of apudj juxta ; it must signify, separated, divided 
from. 
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prominendi ngnifieatum to be the fandamental meaning. But it 
is impossible to see how eosta arises from this as the first meaning. 
And the Arab. iJLb has not the first meaning assigned to it 

by GreseniuSy prominuUj exseruit se (d^ns,) but means — as may 
be learned from the various meanings enumerated in Freytag's 
lex. Arab. iii. p. 64 — nothing more than go forth, appear, come 
to light, go up, mount. The fundamental signification of j;'^^ 

is much rather according to Fiirst's Concord, p. 955. Se indi- 
navitj aeclinavit thence derived, claudicavitj properly, to lean 
constantly to one side. In Arab, corresponds mXth in the same 

sense, thence «)^ eostOj ijitc lotus. In Hebrew from this pri- 

mary meaning for v^y^ the meanings, side, side-piece, side-wall, 

for example, of the ark, Ex. xxv. 12 — 14, &c., of the dwelling, 
Ex. xxvi. 20 — 35, &c., of the altar, Ex. xxvii. 7, xxx. 1, &c., 
side-boards of the dwelling, boards which formed the side-walls 
of the dwelling, Ex. xxvi. 26, 27, side of a mountain, slope, 2 
Sam. xvi. 13, side in the human body. Gen. ii. 21 f.;^ then Q^^y^^t^ 
the sides, leaves of a door, 1 Ki. vi. 34, and, used of buildings, 
side-parts, side-stories, side-chambers, that are attached to the 
main buildings, so here and Ezek. xli. 6 S. From the meaning, 
side or side-piece, is developed the idea of a piece presenting an 
extended flat surface, a broad board, vi. 15, 16. The meaning 
laid down by Gesen. and Fiirst trabs^ oiser does not properly 
belong to the word, comp. farther vii. 3. 

^ In Gen. ii. 21 f. j^U^ indeed is usually rendered rib. Bat this 

meaning is not clearly ascertained, although not so decidedly erroneous, 
as Hofimann i. p. q. asserts. In the obsourity of the matter this pas- 
sage can no more be employed for ascertaining the proper meaning of 

the word than Dan. vii. 5, beeause the meaning of yr^y is disputed, 
see Hftvem. on the passage, and Jjr^y is elsewhere found only in the 
Targ. HierosoL Gen. xliv. 9, in the phrase, manifestly alluding to Gen. 
ii. 21 f., MiM ri'^i p y^y rnm ^hh^^ where rib does not suit. 
And Job xviiL 12, Ps. xxxviii. 18, and Jer. xx. 10, can con tribute 
nothing to a decision, because here it is a question, whether ^y^if^ is to 

be derived from vVv latus or v'^ elaudicatiOj although in Job xviii. 

12 Hirzel's explanation, it is ready for my fall, that is, to cause me to 
&11, remains in the highest degree doubtful. 

VOL. I. <* 
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V. 6. The breadth of these side stories was different; the 
lowest, in the interior five, the middle six, and the highest seven 
cubits broad, because a reduction in the very thick wall of the 
temple (s. i. p. q. p. 53 f.) took place at every story, that is, a 
rebate was made, on which the beams of the side floor rested, 
without penetrating the temple wall. Hence this wing should 
appear as a building partly supported by the temple, resting on 
the ledges of its wall, but still not intermingled with it, and in 
this way the high dignity of the sanctuary be preserved, s. i. p. 
q. p. 52 f., 55 f. The height of these side chambers was, accord- 
ing to V. 8, 5 cubits ; concerning their probable length and 
number, s. i. p. q. p. 56. Concerning the peculiar use of ^ in 

measurements — 5, 6, 7 in the cubit = 5, 6, 7 cubits, which is 
also found in the Aethiopic, comp. Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 696, Not., 
and thesA. 110. 

Ver. 7. VD^ rroSttJ Gfc^'^ "^' unviolated stones of the 

T^— T"irlvv 

quarry,'* that is, not altogether unhewn stones, that Providence 
had caused so to grow that they did not need to be wrought 
(Theod. and Procop.), but stones that were so hewn and wrought 
immediately in the quaiTy, that in the building of the temple 
walls neither hammer nor chisel, nor any tool of iron was re- 
quired to prepare them farther — lapides integri excmomsj %.e. 
quales excisi erant> Win. lex. The expression, ^^ hammer, chisel 
— was not heard," is by no means h3rperbolical (Deres.), and is 
intended not only to attest the skill of the Tynan builders, but 
serves merely for the nearer definition of the 'q '^jj ^^^ In 
ordinary buildings the stones were only hewn to sit where the 
walls were erected, but it was otherwise in the building of the 
temple ; in this case they were completely dressed at the quarry. 
In V. 8 the brevity of the expression has been the cause of 
much misunderstanding. The correct interpretation I have already 
(i. p. q. p. 58 ff.) given : "A door into the middle chamber (of 
the under story) was in the right side of the house, and they 
went up with winding stairs into the middle (chamber of the 
middle story) and from the middle into the third story." In 

- ^ Concerning the grammatical connexion of these words, in which 
even Maurer stumbled, conceiving yQ)^ to be not the genitive, but in 
apposition to p^, comp. Gesen. Qramm. § 113, 1. 
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ordinary houses thej could ascend by a stair fix)m without to the 
upper chamber (n*»'?y) without interfering with the middle 
Story, comp. Winer, bibl. R.W. i. p. 548. Here they went first 
through a door from without, not from the interior of the sanc- 
tuary — as Schnaase, i. p. q. asserts — into the middle chamber of 
the under story, and ft^m this chamber the winding stair led to 
the middle and upper story. The stair was erected in the 
chamber itself, not in the temple wall (Theod., Proc, and others), 
where it would not only have had no room above, but would 
have violated the sanctuary more than the holes for the joists 
which were avoided.^ 

Vv. 9 and 10 close this section. Manifestly here, as above in 
w. 1 and 5, by the "lyt^ of both verses, the temple house is dis- 
tinguished fix>m the wings, and these are added as an appendage, 
belonging indeed to the temple and destined for its use, but still 
altogether subordinate to it. The words '^j^ ^JDp'Hj which I, i. 

p. q. p. 64. Not., understood of the wainscotting of the temple 
with cedar, I can now, after repeated careful examination, only 
understand, with the Chald., Syr., Vulg.. Arab., Theod., Procop., 
Miinster, Cler., and many others, of the roofing of the house, and 
render : ^* and he covered the house with beams and boards of 
cedar.*" The necessity of this view arises (a J from the con- 
trasted relation of the two verses. V. 9 ti*eats of the temple 
house, V. 10, of the attached wings. Accordingly as nothing is 
said in v. 10 of the roof of the temple, it is natural to understand 
the words in question, v. 9, of this. For these can (b) by no 
means be understood of the internal wainscotting, since the fol- 
lowing section, {torn v. 15, first treats of this. Finally (c) this 
view is confirmed by the use of the word rpQ^ ^gjp, identical 
with igjj2> IJeut. xxxiii. 19, and related to p^, hide, conceal, thus 
means, properly, hide, conceal. This fundamental meaning we 
find still in Deut. xxxiii. 21, ^^and he saw that the portion as- 

^ Windows are not mentioned in the side chambers, but they could 
not possibly be altogether wanting, even if these chambers only served 
finr keeping the priests' garments, the temple furniture (vii. 51, 2 Ki. 
xi. 10 ; 2 Ghr. v. 1) and other sacred objects and relics. 

> j-^-^<^, properly rows, 2 Ki. xi. 8, 15, 2 Chr. xxiii. 14, thus 

here, oedar boards and planks. Between the beams the boards were 
inserted in rows* 

o2 
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signed to bim of the lawgiver was hidden/' (pSD*) Hence is 
derived the meaning, cover, which the word has not only in all 
other passages of the Old Testament,^ but also in the Talmadi 
comp. Buxtorf, lex. chald. rabb. talmud. p. 1527. — ^In the pre- 
sent passage therefore r^Q cannot mean board, or overlay with 
wood, because for this is used^ v. 15 — 20, the verb nSS* whicli 
also signifies the overlaying of the walls with gold, v. 20, 21. 
Farther, ^gp JllTi> ^' ^^y means walls of covering, and wq 
HMSb vii. 3, a covering of cedars over the chambers. Comp. 

V V T 

Still, vii. 7. 

V, 10. -^nQ^pj ^^ height, that is, the height of the single 
story. By an inexactness arising from brevity, the su£Bx is re- 
ferred to 2;*)2{^n9 ^ll^^g^ ^^is h^^^ denotes the whole bailding 



^ Fttrst, indeed, Concord s,v. gives as the first meaning : eoncame' 
rartj fomicarty to arch, board over ; bat this he founds upon its uncer- 
tain derivation from a root pan, ban with sa = con. The meaning 
also assumed by Gesen. and Winer after Kimchi, textt^ is not funda- 
mental but derivative, though it became prevalent in the later usage. 
This it has also in. the only two passages in which it occurs beyond 
the present section, namely, Hag. i. 4 ; Jer. xxii. 14. In the fisrmer 
modem expositors, indeed (Rosenm., Maur., Hitzig, Ew.), generally 
render, ^* is it a time for you to dwell in your wainsootted (Q^i^nn) 

houses?" But without warrant. For even should Q^i^QQ actually 
belong as an adjective to Q'^ij-^* as an adjective without an article is 
sometimes joined to a definite noun, (comp. Oen. xxxvii. 2 ; Ps. exliii. 
10, and £w. Gramm. § 537), still it must surprise us, that the prophet 
should at once presume, that all the houses in Jerusalem were wain* 
scotted, or covered with costly boarding scarcely fifteen years after the 
return of the exiles into their desolate country, where the whole condi- 
tion of Jerusalem was still deplorable and wretched in the extreme. 
Rather must we render, ^^ to dwell in your covered (that is, well* 
secured) houses," while the house of God lies waste. Do you care only 
for yourselves, the prophet means to say, that ye may hve well shel- 
tered under roofs, but have no solicitude for the house of God that it 
may be built again ? In Jer. xxii. 14, also ^^i^ nCD ™^7 ^ ™^ 

VV T I T 

ably rendered, covered with cedars^ although here also the modems 
give wainacotted. Even the derivative nS'^DD' *^^°* ^* ^' signifies not 

navisy a tabulando et affabre elaborandoj (Winer), because v. 3, 4, 5, 
2^^^ is used for this — not even tcUem (havemjy qualem Piinius ieekan^ 

Cicero, {Verr. v. 34), et Caesar (bell. civ. 3, lOlJy constratum^ OroBci 
Kardif>paKrov vocontj (Winer), but the deck of the ship, quod Qrad orfytip 
et KOTdtrrprnfAo^ Plautus ateganiy Petroniuf constratum navii dieunL 
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conasting of three stories* '-^j) itliV^f ** ^^^ i* (the wing) rested 
on the house with beams of cedar.'' Adjunctumque erat domui 
lignU cedrinis, Cler. Adhassitque domui per ligna cedrina. 
Seb. Schm. Untenable is the rendering ; contabulavit (Gesen.), 
or conUgrutvit domumy which Winer understands of the roof as 
the closing of the building, after the Chald. and the Vulg., which 
render fl^^ directly by cover. ^-^^ means neither cover nor close^ 

not even in the single passage cited for it by Gesen. and Winer, 
Neh. vii. 3, as we may perceive ftx)m this, that Nehemiah uses 
«^p of the shutting of the gates, xiii. 19. ^^ confessedly 

means, to seizcy lay hold of^ grasp^ hold fast, and is construed 
either c. accus, rei et pers. (Judg. xii. 6 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 5), or 
oftener still with ^^ The author here chose the constr, c. accus. 

because he had used ^ ff^ in the sense, fasten in. The mean- 

ing is : because the beams of the side stories rested on the ledges 
of the temple wall, the wing was attached to the house, it was 
connected with the temple, without however interfering injuriously 
with the sanctuary. 

In vv. 11 — 13 is communicated a word of the Lord, which 
Solomon received during the building of the temple (see the 
parUe. ^^ v. 12.)^ The Lord assures him that he will fulfil 

the promise made to David (2 Sam. vii.) in regard to the build- 
ing of the temple on condition that he will walk in his statutes, 
judgments, and commandments, which are enumerated according 
to iL 3 in the law of Moses, comp. Havem., Einl. i. 2, p. 581. 
This word of the Lord is a short Divine confirmation of that 
which his father David had impressed upon him in the trans- 

^ PMbaUy through a prophet, not, as Schultz thinks, noctu sine 
dubio m somniis. Against this is chap. ix. 3, compared with iii. 3. 
Calmet asserts, that this revelation follows immediately after the con- 
secratm of the temple, and coincides with that mentioned, ix. 2 ff. 
Bat the position of our section is decidedly against this. The author 
has introdoced it in the narratiTe of the building of the temple between 
the description of the outer building and the internal finishing, in order 
to show that this word of the Lord came to Solomon during the build- 
ing for the purpose of calling to his memory in the process of building, 
thai the true service of God consists not in the costly erection and 
embellishment of a stone sanctuary, but in the faithful following of tbe 
Divine commandments. 
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Terence of the kingdom with special reference to the building of 
the temple. n*<an is nom. absoL " as to this house, which thou 

buildest, if thou ... I will perform ray word with thee 
which I . . • And I will dwell among the children of Israel, 
and will not forsake my people Israel.'' Literally David had 
not received this last promise, 2 Sam. vii. 12 ff., but only 
that the Lord would establish to his son for ever the throne of 
his kingdom. But implicitly this contained the most glorious 
promise for the whole people, to which David also points in his 
thanksgiving (v. 26.) With right, therefore, might the addition 
of the Lord's dwelling in the midst of Israel be designated as a 
confirmation of the promise imparted to David, though this 
addition agrees in words much more closely with Lev. xxvi. 11, 
where the highest blessing of true obedience to the command- 
ments of God is compared in the words ; " 1 will set my taber- 
nacle among you, and my soul will not abhor you." The dwelling 
of God among Israel refers to his symbolic presence over the 
mercy-seat in the most holy place, in which the true spiritual 
connexion of the Lord with his people was represented. 

Vv. 14 — 35. The completion of the building by the internal 
finishing of the temple. V. 15. The inner walls of the house 
are covered from the floor to the ceiling with cedar boards ; the 
floor itself is laid with cypress boards, so that no stone is seen 
withm, comp. v. 18. — V. 16 f. The whole internal space is so 
divided by a wall of cedar boards from the floor to the walls of. 
the ceiling (/^-^'ipn Ij; v. 16 is to be understood according to 

ISDil rt'l^'p IV ^' ^*)' ^^^^ *^*® ^^^^ apartment is twenty 
cubits long and broad, but the front forty cubits.^ The former 

^ These forms are full of meaning. In and of itself certainly no 
symbolic import is to be sought in the quadrangle, as the oldest temples 
of the East were all of a quadrangular form, and roand temples in 
general and also in the West were of later origin, oomp. Winklemann, 
Baukunst der Alten i. § HO and Bahr, Symbol, i. p. 238. But the 
import of the forms appears from this, that the proportions of the 
tabernacle are preserved also in the temple ; the holy of holies is in 
both a complete cobe,* the holy place an oblong deviating only in 
the height. The proper import, however, is disputed. The meaning 
assigned by Bilhr (Symbol, i. p. 155 ff.) to the number four, namely 
** the number of the world as the sum of all that is created," has 
been contested by H&vern., Comm. on Ezek. p. 690, as uafounded and 
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is designed for the inner room {y>y:^ comp. Ges. thes. i. 318 and 

incapable of proof from the Old Testameut (comp. also Hengstenb. die 
Gresch. Bil. p. 71), and for the number four, as well as the quadrangle 
he claims only the general meaning of *' the regular, fixed and definite, 
absolutely limited and unchangeable." This, however, does not explain 
the cube form, which the holy of holies had not only in the tabernacle, 
but also in the temple, and which even in Rev. xxi. 16 is ascribed to 
the city of God coming down from heaven to the new earth, as this is 
described not merely as a complete square, but as a perfect. cube (^'the 
length and the breadth and the height of it are equal") of 1200 stadia 
or 144,000 ells (of five feet) in every dimension, comp. Wieseler in 
Ullm. and Umbr. theol. Stud. u. Erit. 1839, part. 4. p. 1154 ff. 
Hftvemick indeed only finds herein with Vitringa {*AvdKpi<ris Apoealyps, 
p. 899) the eccksicR firmitatem ei statum ejus dfUTaKlvrjrov sive atToKtvTop, 
immotum (Hebr. xii. 27, 28) symbolized. But he has neglected to 
observe, that Vitringa not only recognizes the cubic form of the 
heavenly Jerusalem acknowledged by himself af^er Wieseler, but 
expressly remarks: Quod autem additur: longitudinem, latitudinem 
et altitudinem urbis esse sequales, neutiquam ita accipiendum est, acsi 
ipsiusurbiSy h. e. (Bdificiorum altitude exsurrexissei ad 12,000 stadia 
(so Vitringa reads with the text, rec. Rev. xxi. 16, whereas Wieseler 
L p. q. has proved that 1200 should be read) ; quod ut paradoxum sic 
plane inconcinnum esset et hujus perfectas urbis avfifierpiav turbaret : nee 
referendum etiam videtur ad altitudinem montis, cui urbs fuit super' 
strueia : quippe de quo nihil monetur ; sed ut prudentes (fj interpretes 
cum Grotiojam observarent: ut longitudo et latitudo urbis erant cequa* 
ksj sic pariter csqualem fuisse visam cedificiorum urbis altitudinem. 
On the contrary, Wieseler has already perceived that the description 
is to be understood not literally but symbolically. "In this cube 
form, however," says he, " is expressed the prominent thought, that as 
of the temple edifice only the holy of holies, in which God himself 
dwelt, had the cubic form, was 20 cubits long, 20 cubits broad, and 20 
cubits high (1 Ki. vi. 20), God so dwells in the new Jerusalem as in a 
holy of holies, united in the most intimate manner with the souls of 
believers. Then is every temple service to cease, Rev. xxi. 22 ; then 
begins the immediate vision of God, xxii. 4." From the whole the 
cube appears to us the symbol of the dwelling of God, though neither 
in heaven nor even on earth, but the dwelling of God in the midst of 
his people, the symbol of the complete kingdom of God, in which 
heaven and earth are united. The cube-formed heavenly Jerusalem 
on the new earth is, according to Rev. xxi. 3, ^ a-Krjvff rov Btov^yitrk r&v 
Mp^nv. Next to the cube stands the square, and next to this again 
the regular oblong. The temple, as well as the tabernacle, was, 
regarded as a whole, an oblong : the tabernacle is 30 cubits long, and 
10 cubits broad, and its court 100 cubits long, and 50 broad : the 
temple, without vestibule and wings, is 60 cubits long, and 20 broad ; 
the inner court of it probably 200 cubits long, and 100 broad, sec i. p. 
q. p. 115 f. If with this we compare Ezekiel's vision, not only the 
sanctuary seen by Ezekiel forms a complete square of 500 reeds, comp. 
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Delitzschy Jesururij p. 87) or most holy place : the latter forms 

Ezek. JLlii. 16 — ^20, nlv. 2, and H&yem. Gomm. p. 687, but also the 
portion of land set apart in the new division of the oonntry as a boly 
tribute or free-wiU offering of Israel for the sanctuary, the priests and 
Levites, for the city and its servants, is an area of 25,000 reeds square, 
Ezek, xlviii. 8, 20 ; the city Jerusalem abo lying in this holy ground 
over against the temple is a square of 4500 reeds ; and the suburbs 
are to include 250 square reeds, vv. 16, 17. Here the import of the 
square comes into view. But is it thereby to be merely indicated, that 
the temple rises regularly and securely from its foundations, that 
its form and stability thereby represented are oorrespondent with 
its whole magnitude? By no means. The stability of the new 
city is sufficiently indicated, partly, by the walls surrounding 
it (Ezek. xl. 5 ; Rev. xxi. 16), to wluch in the heavenly Jerusalem 
the twelve ^fUXtot (vv. 14, 19 ff. comp. with Eph. ii. 20} are added, 
partly by its situation on a very high mountain, Ezek. xl. 2, on which 
also the heavenly Jerusalem lies, Rev. xxi. 10. Hiiv. erroneously 
observes, p. 690, What in the Apocalypse is transferred to the height 
of the walls, Ezek. expresses by the height of the mountain on which 
the temple stands. — If we farther compare the whole delineation by 
Ezekiel with the present description of Solomon's temple, we cannot 
fail to observe this great difference, that the external circumstanoes of 
the temple, the courts with their cells and doors, guard-rooms and 
chambers, its ornaments, dresses, &c., are much more carefully and 
exactly measmred and described than the holy place, and the holy of 
holies of the temple itself, of which the description is surprisingly 
brief, whereas in the temple of Solomon the courts are scarcely men- 
tioned. That this difference is not accidental, but that in this proper* 
tion the fundamental idea, which the prophet pursues in his represen- 
tation, is put prominently forward, has been rightly remarked by 
H&vem. L p. q. p. 668 f. With this is connected the repeated men- 
ti(m of the square form of so many different places of the courts, as 
well of the inner (Ezek. xl. 23, 27, 47) as the paved area of 
the outer court surrounding the former (xl. 19), of the separate area on 
which the temple itself stood (xli. 13 — 15), of the chambers by the 
outer eastern gate (xl. 7), of the table for the sacrificial requisites, &c. 
What else is indicated by this, but that the temple is to be most holy 
in its entire extent ? (Comp. H&vem. i. p. q. p. 623.) But Qtill it 
does not perfectly correspond to this idea. Still there is the difference 
between courts and temple, between the holy and the most holy place, 
and even if the most holy place is no longer separated by a vail from 
the holy (comp. Davern. p. 669), even if the court have obtained a 
much higher import than in the temple of Solomon, yet still a great 
difference remains between the coart, the holy and the most holy j^ace, 
and therefore the square form is only predominant, not pervasive. For 
even the temple of Ezekiel is only a copy of the restored and reno- 
vated kingdom of God in Israel. For the same reason also in Ezekiel 
xlvii. and xlviii. the temple and the city are still distinguished, 
although both stand side by side on holy ground in the midst of. 
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the exterior sanctuary Q>^q^ anterior^ comp. Ew. Gramm. § 348)« 

— ^V. 18. ^^ And the cedar wood within the house was (carved), 
sculpture of bitter-gourds and opened buds." D'^ypB r\shf\JQ 

carved work, sculpture in relief of gourds. On j^pg comp* 

the land. The glory of the Lord enters into the temple, fills the 
whole temple, and is directed from the temple to the city; the 
city is called xlviii. 35, ^p(f^i^ Tt\TP D^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ °^^ ^^ 

T T T : • 

become the dwelling place of the Lord, that it no more needs temple, 
as the heavenly Jemsalero, Rev. zxi. 22 : therefore also the external 
form wants its completeness, the height corresponding to the length 
and breadth. After so many facts, who could doubt that the quadrangle 
is in Scriptore the symbol of the kingdom of God on the earth, and in 
its several steps, the oblong, the square, and the cubic represent the 
several steps of the kingdom of God from its first earthly formation to 
its completion in the end of days ? The same symbolic import of the 
number four, the significance of which Winer bibl. R. W. ii. p. 827, 
and HiUreni. i. p. q. p. 691 incorrectly deny, shows itself, not to speak 
of the/ot/r coverings of the tabernacle, the four garments of the priests, 
the twice ybur pieces of the high priest's official costume, the /our in- 
gredients of the holy ointment and many others, most clearly in the 
dierubim seen by Eaekiel in the throne of God. Not only are there 
four cherubim, but every cherub has four fsioes^ four hands, /our wings, 
whereas to four faces bdong properly eight hands and eight wings (i. 
6<*10.) Here also it is not sufficient to say : ^' the remark of Calvin 
coneeming the number of the cherubim : quod numerum spectatj non 
dubiio qum Deua voluerit doeerej diffundi suaw virtutem per omnes 
mundiplagas^ must admit of an appropriate application to the fourfold 
form of the face. £very cherub is thereby again an individual repre- 
fientative of the creation and of the life lying in it," Il&vem. i. p. q. p. 
18* For if the cherubim are the ideal representatives of the creation, 
and " the whole plenitude of the creative living power is shown not 
only in their whole appearance, but also in each individual and so 
again in its several parts " (HSv. i. p. q.), the number four, which is 
not conformable to reality, but merely expressive of the idea, must re- 
present the ideal creation and be the signature of the world correspond- 
ing to its idea, that is, of the kingdom of God on the earth. Accord- 
ingly the number four and the quadrangle is the symbol not of the 
world as such, as it is in heathendom, but of the kingdom of God, or 
the world only in so far as it is to become, or has already become, a 
kingdom of God. In correspondence with this the most holy place has 
the form of the complete quadrangle, the cube, for here dwells the 
Ixffd, and bis people, in the person of the high priest, appear before 
him, in order to e£fect once every year through the atonement commu- 
nion with him, as it will continually subsist in the perfected kingdom 
of God. The holy place is an oblong, corresponding to its idea, to be 
the place of the people, who appear before the Lord and serve him 
throogh his consecrated prioits (comp^ Hengstenb. Beitr. iii«, p. 635.) 
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Gesen, ihes. iii. 1122. — V, 19. \Fsr^ is not future with ^ pre- 

fixedj ut reponeres (SchvUzySctioL Gesen. Lebrgeb. p. 636, 716)^ 
but, as may be clearly seen from xvii. 14, in/in. f^ with redu- 

plicated syllable ^p), formed according to a reduplication of mono- 
syllabic words more common in the later language, comp. Ew. 
Kilt. Gr. p. 408. Not. 4 and Hebr. Gramm. p. 226. 

V. 20. ■^'^a'ln "^20'? ^ diflScult. The Chald. and Syr. render 
"^ith literally Q-p, but without meaning: Cleric, ad adytum: 
Maur.pro, 6«/br« instead of /or, quite arbitrarily. Seb. Schmidt's 
exposition also, et faciebus^ 8. superficiebus adyti eranty is not 
satisfactory. For it would be too strangely expressed, *^ the 
surface of the inner room had a length of . . . ," instead of 
simply saying, " the inner room was 20 cubits long." Luther^s 
view of this verse, " and before the choir, which was 20 cubits 
long, 20 cubits broad, and 20 cubits high, and was overlaid with 
pure gold, he boarded the altar with cedars," can only be respect- 
fully dismissed. Though independently of the violence of the 
construction the author cannot be so understood, because in that 
case the internal gilding of the holy of holies would only be 
mentioned by the way as it were in parenthesis which is incon- 
sistent with the whole form of the narrative. By attending 
carefully to the order of the description it appears, that the gild- 
ing of the most holy place forms the main subject of thb verse. 
The •^^i^'in "^30^ '^^ conformity with the coui*se of the narrative 
can only be employed as subject in the sense, the inside of the 
inner apartment. This sense, however, q^^^q has not ; where- 

fore the rendering of J. U. Mich, quod ad interiora adyti adtinet 
is inadmissible. With Kimchi we take ^^r^^ for the construct 
state of a subst. Q*^^^^^ that occurs also, v. 29, in the sense of 
the inner part, the interior, and is formed according to the ana- 
logy of the adjective ^^th^ v* ^'^' T^® frequent use of •ijn';? as a 
mere preposition caused its origin from the prefix ^ and ^^q 
to be gradually forgotten, and the form to be regarded as a 
simple word from which the later speech formed new derivatives.* 

* Older is the derivative nD*'30 *i^^ formed from ^^yQ facies^ in the 

sense of parieies domus e regione janua positi, ap, Homerum : ra 
ivwma (Otten, thes, ii. 1111), properly towards the inner wall, there- 
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yCD Snt (y^^SD "^^^ xxviii. 15), for which stands 2 Chr. iii. 8 
11^ 3nt' ^ ^^^^ ^P' ^^^ ^9 ^^^» precious gold. There is no 
ground for other meanings, as, aurum densatuniy unporous gold 
(Fiirst, Concord, p. 755), or, solid native gold (J. D. Mich. 

after the Arab, rj^sj^, or, igne probe eacoctum)^ (J. H. Mich. 

adnotL vber. in Job xxviii. 15 after the Arab. -*u#), which 

Rosenm. {SchoL ad h. b.) rejected, but Ewald has, notwithstand- 
ing, again proposed. For as ^y^ has a clearly ascertained 

meaning in Hebrew, which is also quite suitable here, we should 
not have recourse to foreign dialects, especially as the explana- 
tion ascertained in the Hebrew has an analogy in qj-^^ gold, 

V V 

properly the hidden.* " And covered the altar with cedars *' 
( nid W D without the article, because the altar has not been before 
mentioned.) J. D. Mich, translates falsely. Also the altar of 
cedar overlaid he with gold ; for (a) nSlflD ^® °o* *^^- constr.^ (6) 
the gilding of this altar is first mentioned, v. 22. — Since the 
altar was overlaid or covered with cedars, it must have had a 
centre of stone. Besides the mention of the altar in this verse, 
which treats of the most holy place, is remarkable, and still more 
remarkably is this altar, v. 22, described as •^^i^ty'^ ^U^fc^> " which 

belonged to the inner apartment (the most holy place)," (for ^ 

denotes property, ownership, comp. Hengstenb. Comm. on the 
Psalms, i. p. 151.) Hence Calmet, J. D. Mich., and Dereser 
infi?rred, that there was an altar in the most holy place, on which 
the high priest on the great day of atonement might set the 

fore, inward, which is found already Lev. x. 18 ; and i^^^^n, that 

besides v. 27 and vii. 50, occurs only in Ezek., Cbron., and Esther. 
For against the derivation of this word a rod, Q^c} cdare^ occulere^ 
proposed by Fiirst Concord, p. 911, decides at once the circumstance, 
that no trace is to be found of the existence of such a root in any of the 
Shemitic dialects. 

^ According to 2 Chr. iii. 8, 600 talents of gold were employed for 
the gilding of the most holy place, and 50 for nails. On the gilding 
of the ancients, comp. Jahn, Archssol. i. 1, p. 230. The upper 
chambers, also above the most holy place, which are not mentioned in 
the Books of Kings, but are inferred of necessity from the fact that the 
most holy place was ten cubits lower than the holy, were gilded, see 
i. p. q. p. 51 f. 
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censer. Quite incorrectly. Both verses are explained by tlie 
statements of the Pentateuch concerning the position of the 
altar of incense : ^^ And thou shalt put it before the vail, 
that is by the ark of the testimony, before the mercy-seat that 
is over the testimony/' Ex. xxx. 6, and ^^ thou shalt set the altar 
of gold for the incense before the ark of the testimony," Ex. xl. 
5, while in the same passage, v. 26, it is distinctly said, '^he put 
the golden altar in the tent of the congregation before the vail." 
By these passages the altar of incense, though standing in the 
holy place, is set in a closer relation with the most holy place 
than the two other pieces of fumitore in the holy place, the 
table and the candlestick, which are therefore named alone, Ex. 
xxvi. 35, as the articles to be placed without the inner vail. 
This closer connexion, indicated in both these verses, of the 
altar standing certainly in the holy place, but immediately before 
the vail, with the most holy place, is shown also in this, that it is 
not only called Ex. xxx. 10 f Ywv h UVlSX) ttnp> ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® 
great day of atonement was sprinkled on its horns, and purged 
with the blood, which was brought into the holiest to atone for 
the people and sprinkled on and before the mercy seat, Ex. xxx. 
10 ; Lev. xvi. 18 f.^ 

V. 21. The gilding of the inner wall of the house, that is, the 
partition between the holy and the most holy place. This alone 
can be understood by rW^iSD n^'^in- The connexion demands 
this. For as v. 20 the interior gilding of the most holy place, 

1 From this close connexion of the altar of incense with the holy of 
holies is explained also the statement, Heb. ix. 4, that the holiest of 
all had a xp^^^^^ Bvixianipiov, which caused the expositors so much 
trouble that many fathers of the church, Origen, Augustine, Oecum. 
actually believed, that the altar of incense had stood in the most holy 
place (comp. Tholuck's Gomm. on the Hebr. p. 281. Ed. I), others ex- 
plainea dv^uarripiov by censer, for example, Fr. v. Mever, Bibeldeat. p. 
i. ff., others still charged the author of the epistle to the Hebrews with 
Ignorance of the arrangements of the Jewish sanctuary, or at best 
with a false explanation of the above cited passage of the Pentateuch, 
which — according to Bleek, Epist. to the Ueb. iii. p. 488— might be 
so conceived, " as if the altar of incense had stood not in the holy 
place before the vail, which separated the holy from the most holy, 
but on the opposite side of the vail in the most holy place immediately 
before the ark." The correct view has been already conjectured, but 
not clearly enough expressed by Mynster (theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1829. 
part 2. p. 342 ff.) and Tholuck i. p. q. p. q. p. 293. 
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and V. 22 tLat of the holy place are described, so in v. 21 the 
partition wall only can be spoken of. To this point also the 
very difficult words '-jj^ ^rTS2 *^ 3y v^f concerning which the old 
interpreters have only formed various conjectures. LXX., ac- 
cording to Cod* Ab.y render, Kai irapYfo-y^u ip Ka0riKa>fiaai, 
'Xfivaiov KarcL irpoacyirou rov Bafieip* The Chald, gives the 
passage by the Chaldee words corresponding to the Hebrew, 
apparently without having understood them. The St/r» ^^he 

made \ytSDO^ parastadeni; the Arab, still more arbitrarily: 

^ ^ ^ 

^'he made for the door of the sanctuary thresholds ci^Ulc*" 

Vulg. : et afixit laminas clams aureis} Dereser has on the 
whole correctly hit the sense : ^ and he let a gold chain-work 
nm (to the wall) before the oracle ;" only he does not explain 
the use of the preposition ^, Much rather must we render : ^^ he 

made to go thereupon (upon the inner partition-wall) in golden 
chains," that is, he made an ornament running over the parti- 
tion wall, consisting of gold chains,^ of the peculiar nature of 

^ Clericns renders : ante Adytum transmUit catenas aureas^ and 
understands this of golden chains, which were hung on the walls for 
ornament ; whereas Dathe with a like rendering explains the words : 
km catena expariete in ea tarUum parte pependisse videntur, in qua ex 
iUia vehtm^ quod adytum a sancto separabat, tuspendebaiur, J. D. 
Mich, after the anidogy of the pillars by gold diadns found in the 
mosqne at Damascns or the balustrade of metal pillars running round 
the Kaaba, which are connected with chains on which hang silver 
lamps, represents the matter thus : " On the walls stood as an orna- 
ment pillars in the form of palm trees, and these were connected by 
golden chains hanging down." Most of the modems after Vatabl. and 
Uocceius explain : *' he barred with gold chains (the most holy place 
or the door of it) ;" thus Schulz fSchoLJ, de Wette, Gesen. thee. ii. p. 
984, Winer fLex'j But the folding-doors of the most holy place stood 
always open, and the view into it was only covered by the vail, see i. 
p. q. p. 75 f. The signification repagvlare^ also, for ^^12^ b by no 

means ascertained in the Chald. ; for Boxtorf cites for proof merely 
this passage from the Targum, while it is a question, whether the 
Targumist actually understood it, although the substant, TT^IUf ^^S' 

nifies the bar (properly that which is laid over.) In Hebrew at least 
all proof of it is wanting, as the piel * ^gm occurs again only in Job 

zxi. 10 in quite a different signification. 
^ ^ designates the predicate only in so far as it states in what it 

eoBiistt, eomp. Ewald, Ghramm. § 531. 
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which, on account of the brevity of the expression, which is still 
more indefinite in 2 Chr. iii. 16, no distinct conception can be 
obtained. The conjectures offered are given i .p. q. p. 76 ff. — ^V. 
22. The whole house, that is, the holy place, along with the altar 
in it was entirely overlaid with gold. 

V. 23 — 28. For the most holy place Solomon had two colossal 
cherubim made, ten cubits high, with wings five cubits long, of 
wild olive tree overlaid with gold, and set up with their faces 
turned to the holy place (2 Chr. iii. 13), so that their expanded 
wings touched the side walls with their external points, and with 
their internal reached one another, and the ark was placed under 
them, see i. p. q. p. 105 ff. Among the various explanations of 
the word ^"y^^j for which compare Gresen. tlies. iup, 710 sq. and 

Winer, bibl. ik.W. i. p. 262 ff., the only tenable one is that given 
by Aben Ezra, namely, ^yy!(^ formoj imago, an artistic figure 

T 

(see i. p. q. p. 107), for which also recently Havem. Comm. on 
Ezek. p. 5 has decided. Gresen. 1. c, indeed, thinks it wants apto 
fandamentOy but it is sufiiciently warranted by the Arabic and 
Syriac usage. " D^!21'^3 sculptOy yXwrrd, ad certUsimam origtmm 
ihematia ^-^j ^-H/f ^culpsit, says A. Schultens, prov. salom. p. 

472, and ^^ apud Syros estjinxity unde \:OkO^ formcUor imagir 
num^^ CastelL lea. heptagL s.v. and Lea. et Comment. Serm. hebr. 
et chald. post «/. Cocceium et J. H. Maium ed. SchuUz i. p» 610. 
Comp. still Geaeniusy de Bar Ali et Bar Bahluloj ii. p. 30.— 
These cherubim were certainly on the whole true, but colossal 
copies of the massive golden cherubic forms standing on the 
capporeth, but with this difference, that whereas the faces of the 
Mosaic ones were turned towards one another on the capporeth, 
these directed their faces not to one another but to the holy place, 
As beings, which, according to the admirable exposition of Bahr, 
^^ as standing on the highest step of created life and uniting in 
themselves the most perfect created life, are the most perfect 
revelation of God and the Divine life,'* (Symbol, i. p. 340 ff.^, 
they were the most appropriate symbols of the glory of the Lord 
filling the sanctuary.^ 

^ The connexion asserted by Spencer, but decidedly opposed by 
Bfthr, between the cherubim and the Egyptian Sphinxes, even after all 
that Hengstenb. (d. BB. Mos. u. Aeg. p. 157 ff.), has alleged in its 
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In V. 29 f.y the decoration of the inner wainscotting of the hoi j 
place ah'eady briefly mentioned, v. 18, is more completely 
described. All the walls of the holy place were wrought in 
figures (carved work) of cherubim, palm trees, and opening buds, 
clear symbols of growth, bloom and potent life in the kingdom of 
God, see i. p. q. p. 144. Concerning the probable distribution of 
this sculpture, see i. p. q. p. 70 ff. rt^^n'^l D^io'^Qj " ^^"^ within 
to without," that is, the most holy as well as the holy. Comp. on 
K) — YQy Gen. ix. 10, and on C3n^ the remarks on v. 20. — 
Even the floor of the holy and the most holy place was overlaid 
with gold, that is, covered with thin gold plates, see i. p. q. p. 70. 

V. 31 — 35. The door to the most holy place consisted of two 
leaves of wild olive tree, that moved on golden hinges (vii. 60) 
and were decorated in the same manner as the inner walls of the 
temple. The door of the holy place was on the whole similarly 
constructed, only the leaves were made of cypress-wood and only 
the posts of wild olive. Farther every leaf was divided into two 
halves or folds (n^y'j^),^ which turned by themselves, so that it 
was not necessary always to open the whole leaf, in order to 
enter the holy place. In the door to the most holy place this 
division was unnecessary, because in the first place this was 
not opened and shut, but stood always open (see i. p. q. p. 
75), and in the next place it was obviously smaller and lower 
than that to the holy place. Its size indeed is not expressly 
stated, but it may be inferred from the obscure words 'j'^j^n 
H'n^n niWip ^' ^^9 which Gesen. first in the thes. i. p. 42 «y., 
where also the various opinions of the ancients are to be found, 
set in a clear light by the rendering : crepido cum poatibus erat 

finvour, remains still in the highest degree doubtful, as amidst the total 
ancertainty concerning the proper and true form of the Mosaic cheru- 
bim and their relation to the chembic figures of Ezekiel, '* the essen- 
tial agreement of form between them can neither be proved nor set 
aside on convincing grounds." Comp. the certainly in some degree 
apposite remarks in opposition to Hengstenb. of B. Welte in the Tttb. 
theoL quart 1842 part 2 p. 299 ff. 

^ D^3^Si> ^' ^^> ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ taken with Schalz, Dathe, Maar., 
Oesen., Winer, for an error of transcription instead of Qw'^^^ but 
rests upon an Aramaising change of ^ and p, as ^pi^ for v^^ Jer. 

X. 11, T : - r V 
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qtiinta parsj i.e. quintam parietia partem occupabat^ the frame of 
the door with the posts^ occapied the fifth part of the wall, see 
i. p. q. p. 77. The door therefore, with frieze, socle, and posts, 
was 4 cubits broad, and certainly also as high— ^a size propor- 
tionate to a wall 20 cubits high and broad. The entrance to the 
holy place was considerably greater, as it had posts of wild olive 
a fourth part (of the wall) v. 23, according to which the door 
with its frame was 5 cubits broad by 7^ high, so that the leaf 
might be quite conveniently divided into two separately turning 
halves. The gilding of the doors is also specially described. Of 
the leaves of the door to the holiest it is said : ^^ he spread (t^V) 

TV" 

from TTl) ^^ K^^^ upon the cherubim and palm-trees" (v. 32), 
that is, according to Jarchi's correct explanation : he laid thin 
gold leaves over the doors that were . covered with sculpture, so 
that all the figures, elevations, and sinkings of the carved work 
were expressed and made visible on the gilding. Of the doors 
to the holy place, it is said, v. 35 : '^ he overlaid (the sculptured 
cherubim, &c.) with gold fitted upon the sculpture (carved 
work), that is, so thinly beaten and laid over the figures, that 
the gold was exactly joined to them." 

y. 36. ^^ And he built the inner court, three rows of hewn 
stone and a row of cedar-beams." This statement is very brief 
and ambiguous. Chr. (2 iv. 9) says still less about it, but at 
the same time mentions the outer court, which had its gates 
overlaid with brass, see i. p. q. p. Ill S. Most interpreters 
understand these words of the enclosing of the court which was 
situated, according to Jer. xxxvi. 10, higher than the outer 
court surrounding it, which consisted of three layers of cut 
stone, on which a row of cedar-beams either lay flat or was 
applied in the form of a railing, see i. p. q. p. 115.' 

1 rh^tQ the Syr, translates l)AfiDO|^ vafHurrab^s : but they are not 
pillars, as Gesen. Ix. assaroes, but square posts, pilasters. And 
nlWtt) 'r^Mn does not stand for D'^t^TQil 7^M» ^ Cresen. Lehrgeb. 
p. 658 thinks, but ji'^Y^tTD ^^ freely attached to ^^t^n ^ *^ explana- 
tory apposition, comp. £w. Gramra. § 515. Hence also v. 33 j-\<^|^m 

stands alone. 

' J. D. Mich., on the contrary, applies the words to the area of the 
eonrt, which was formed of three rows, one above another, of large eat 
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y. 37, 38. From the second month of the 4th year to the 
eighth month of the 11th year of the reign of Solomon, that is, 
in 7i years, for which the text gives the round whole number 7 
years, was the temple completed. In comparison with other 
great erections of ancient and modem times,^ this building was 
executed in a very short time. At the same time we are to 
remember, that, notwithstanding the splendour with which it 
was finished, the edifice was not in itself very great; that, 
farther, an immense number of workmen were employed in it ; 
and, lastly, that the procuring and preparing of the material, 
andj the hewing of the stones, were accomplished on Lebanon, 
and preceded the founding of the temple, and therefore are not 
to be reckoned in the 7^ years. Besides, the substructions of 
Mount Moriah necessary for the foundation of the temple and its 
court, would have required not only the greater part of the time, 
but the most part of the stones. As Josephus, however, in his 
accounts of it in three different parts of his writings (Antiq. viii. 
3, 9, XV. 11, 3, and de bell, Jud, v. 5, 1) partly contradicts him- 
self (see i. p. q. p. 34 S.\ and at all events exaggerates the 
matter, it cannot now be ascertained, how much of these sub- 
structions belongs to the work of Solomon and how much to the 
following centuries ; but a considerable part of it at all events 1$ 
bis work, as the remains of it, which Kobinson (Pal. ii. p. 58 fi.) 
has discovered according to its ancient style of building — the 
grooved bordering of the enormous stones from 20 to 24 and 
more feet long, and 5 to 6 feet broad — point to the times before 
the captivity, and in that case certainly originated with Solomon 

ftones, and a row of thick oedar-beams laid over tbera, because the 
priests were obliged to go barefoot in the inner court (oomp. Carpzov, 
Appar. criL AnJUq. p. 787 sqq., and Braun^ de vestiL sacerd. p, 33 
9qq,)j which would have been scarcely tolerable in winter, if they must 
biaTe gone ou the bare stones. But, not to speak of the improbability 
of so massive a pavement, this view is opposed by ike passage 2 Ei. 
xvi. 17, aooording to which the court had a stone pavement in the time 
of Ahaz : and that this was not a subsequent work, but belonged 
essentially to the court, may be inferred from this, that the external 
eoort also of the temple seen by Ezekiel was laid or paved with stone. 

1 According to PUnhu A. n. xxxvi. 12, all Asia was 200 yearn 
building at the tem^^le of Diana at Ephesus, and 400 years engaged in 
its embdlishment,and in Egypt 860,000 men were employed 20 yean 
in the completum of one pyramid. 

VOL. I. H 
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himself, not only because none of his successors down to the 
captivity could command so much gold or labour as he, and that 
which is told us of the new court under Jehoshaphat (see i. p. q. 
p. 112, and Havem. Comm. on Ezek. p. 654), and of the 
repairing of the temple by Joash, 2 Ki. xii. 5 ff. ; 2 Ghr. xxiv. 
4 S.y and Josiah, 2 Ki. xxii. 5 ff. ; 2 Ghr. xxxiv. 8 ff., does not 
make the impression, that at these periods so costly and massive 
walls were to be executed, but also because the building of a 
great and splendid palace on Mount Zion immediately after the 
temple renders it probable, that the joining of the two hills by 
means of a bridge, the remains of a great arch of which have like- 
wise been discovered by Kobinson i. p. q. p. 64 ff. closely con- 
nected with the foundation wall of the mount, and showing a 
similar style of building, is at all events a work of the reign of 
Solomon. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BUILDING OP THE ROYAL PALACE, VT. 1 — 12, AND MAKING OP 
THE TEMPLE PUBNITURE W. 13 — 50. 

The first section of this chapter, which treats of the building 
of the royal palace, is exceedingly difficult on account of its 
brevity and the want of perspicuous statement. V. 1 is closely 
connected with vi. 37, 38, and forms the transition from the 
account of the erection of the temple to the building of the royal 
palace. The thirteen years, according to ix« 10, are to be 
reckoned from the completion of the temple. With v. 2 begins the 
description of this building. As in what follows several build- 
ings, as the house of the forest of Lebanon (2 — 5), the portico 
of pillars with a porch (6), the porch of the throne and of judg-^ 
ment (7), the dwelling house of the King, and the house of the 
daughter of Pharaoh were erected one after another, the question 
in the first place arises, whether all these buildings were differ- 
eKt parts of the one royal palace, or different boihlings fimm it ? 
The former opinion we find in Josephus {Antiq. viii. 15, 2) 
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Theodor., Procop., Villalpand. (ad Ezech. t. ii. p, 431 sqq,)j 
Com. a Lap., Caltn., Seb. Schmidt, etc., while on the contrary 
the Arab, translator (perhaps also the Chald. and the Syr.), 
most of the Rabbins, Seb. Miinster, finally J. D. Mich., Dathe, 
and Deres^, are of the latter opinion. Of these Mich, tfnd 
Dathe, with Iken {dissert. philoL theoL i. diss. 15) and Hamels- 
veld (bibl. Geogr. i. p. 338) assume as certain, that the forest- 
house of Lebanon was a summer residence of King Solomon 
built on Lebanon or at the foot of it, for which Dathe appeals to 
ix. 19; 2 Cbr. viii. 6. Comp. the remarks on ix. 19. But on 
the contrary Cleric, rightly concluded, from the statement x* 
17, that Solomon deposited the golden shields in the forest- 
house of Lebanon, that this villa cannot have been far distant 
from Jerusalem. Neque enim tarn pretiosa suppellectilia in loco 
minus tuto reposuisset ; while Villalpand. /. c. inferred from xiv. 
25, 26, that these golden shields were in the royal palace at 
Jerusalem. Comp. also Rosenm. bibl. Althk. i. 2, p. 305. But 
we do not need this argument, which is far-fetched, and has 
been opposed by Iken Z. (?., as more convincing reasons lie much 
nearer. The forest-house of Lebanon cfinnot be a building dif- 
ferent from the royal palace mentioned, v. 1, for this reason, that 
afterwards (ix. 1, 10,^ 15, comp. x. 12) only one palace is always 
named among the buildings executed by Solomon, and thus in 
case of the forest-house of Lebanon, and the palace built in 
Jerusalem being different, nothing definite is said of the thirteen 
years building of the latter, whereas here so large an account is 
given of the summer palace, which is no farther mentioned in 
the following chapters. Still more decisive, however, is the 
relation of the first verse of the chapter to the following. Had 
the expositors thought of this, that v. 1 is a mere snperscription, 
as tL 14, no one would ever have proceeded to connect with 
Dathe the last sentence of v. 1 with v. 2 thus : qua absolutd con- 
struxii domum etc. With v. 2 begins the account of the erection 
of the building mentioned v. 1 ; pV) is here, as vi. 14, to be 

^ From chi4>. ix. l*and 10, and the parallel, 2 Chr. viii. 1, Com. a 
Li^ drew the right conduftiou, that the king's house, the house of the 
daughter of Pharaoh, and the forest house of Lebanon, were joined and 
coDDeoted with one another, iia ui non tarn ires domus, quam ires par- 
ies vel iria membra unins ejasdemque domus esseviderentur. 

h2 
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rendered, ^^ he built namely." It necessarily follows from tbif^ 
that the collective buildings mentioned in vv. 2 — 8 formed only 
the one royal palace, the several departments of which are de- 
scribed in succession, whereupon the section is concluded with a 
statement of the materials employed in the building (w. 9 — 12.) 
But even after the unity of the building has been agreed upon, 
it is extremely difficult to draw an outline of the entire palace^ 
that will be intelligible, and in conformity with the statements of 
the text.^ In w. 2 — 5 the principal part of the edifice is de- 
scribed, which consisted in some sort of a forest of cedar [nllarSy 
so that the whole palace derived therefrom its name, the forest- 
house of Lebanon. This structure was 100 cubits long, 50 
broad, and 30 high, and was surrounded with a wall of massive 
hewn stones (vv. 9, 10.) This appears clear as well from the 
words of the text as from the analogy of Eastern buildings, 
which are always enclosed with a wall, comp. Faber, ArchsdoL 
i. p. 411 ; Jahn, Archseol. i. 2, p. 199 fi^. ; and Winer, blbl. 
R.W. i. p. 548. But how were the pillars arranged and distri- 
buted ? From w. 2 and 3 : ^^ he built the forest house of Lie- 
banon .... upon four rows of cedar-pillars, and cedar- 
beams were upon the pillars ; and it was covered with cedars 

^ Even Josephus does not know bow to deal with the text, and be- 
takes himself therefore, /.c, to a fanciful delineation of the building, 
speaking of pillars sapposed to be formed in the Corinthian style, of 
sculptures wonderfully adorned with leaves and branches, of magnifi- 
cent cooling groves and the like, not a syllable of which is in the biblical 
text. Vilialp. afterwards followed these fancies more than the biblical 
text in his description (Z.c.}, provided with a ground plan, which is not 
in the remotest degree connected with the text. The other expositors 
have contented themselves with aphoristic remarks on several verses, 
without even making the attempt to form an idea of the building. Even 
the modem biblical archseologiats, Jahn, Hofmann, De Wette, have not 
ventured upon this, and therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
enquirers unacquainted with Hebrew are either silent in regard to the 
ancient architecture of thb palace, as Stieglitz, in his Beitr. a. Gesoh* d. 
Bauk. der Alton, or only mention it briefly, without attempting any 
description of it, as Hirt, d. Gesch. d. Bauk. bei. den Alton, i. p. 126, 
Schnaase, Gesch. d. bild. Kttnste i. p. 247, and Fr. Kugler, Hdb. d. 
Kunstgesch. 1842, p. 83 f. Faber only has in his Archssol. of the 
Hebr. given a description of this palace, which, however, irrespective 
of several demonstrable errors, is unsatisfiustory for this reason, that 
according to it the building proves so small that King Solomon oonld 
not possibly find room in it. 
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above upon the side chambers^ which were upon the pillars, 45 
(pillars), 15 the row ;" is derived the following representation of 
it : the building consisted of side chambers (r\)l^ comp. vi. 5), 

which were built upon the pillars, and indeed upon four rows of 
pOlars. This can scarcely be otherwise understood, than that 
the side chambers of the one side, or the chambers of each wing 
rested inwards on two rows of pillars, while the beams at their 
outer ends caught upon the enclosing walls and were partly sup- 
ported by them. The three rows of cedar pillars, (v. 3), of which 
15 made a row, are to be conceived standing one over another, 
according to which the building had three stories, of which the 
lower consisted of a double colonnade formed by the two rows of 
pillars of each side and the enclosing wall, but the two upper had 
each a row of chambers with a gallery^ formed by the pillars. 
Thus is explained the statement of the four rows of pillars and 
45 pillars, 15 the row, of which the ancient translators and most 
of the modem expositors could make nothing, so that several of 
them either proposed or proceeded to alter the text in an arbi- 
trary manner. If the under rows of pillars, on which the side- 
atories rested, were counted, there were four rows ; but if the 
pillars standing one above another were counted, there were 
three rows on each side, each consisting of 15 pillars.' That 
these 45 pillars distributed into three rows, stand one over 
another, appears from w. 4 and 5 ; ^^ And beams in three rows 
and view against view three times. And all the doors and posts 
were squared of beams, and firont-view against view three times."' 
Three rows of beams and a threefold visit via can only be under- 

^ This gallery is not mentioned indeed in the textybot must certainly 
be assum^ in order to explain the free position of the pillars in the 
two upper stories of the side chambers. 

' If the 15 pillars of each row be conceived distributed over a length 
of 100 cubits, the distance from one to another would amount to some- 
what more than six cubits. Now if we assume for the breadth of the 
nnder portico the like measore, there remains in the midst an open 
nMoe of about 25 cubits broad, which is sufficiently large in relation to 
the whole breadth of the building, which was 50 cubits. 

• There is great obscurity in the words : ^jj'^j^ij ntrTO""SM i ItHT J 

Q-imm, V. 4, and '^^ -^flTO VnO» *^ ^^® ^^^ ntTTO ^^^ ^"'^ 
here, thoogh the rod. ^fff^ is well known. Gesen. and Wmer [lexx.)^ 
explain it with the modem expositors by window ; bat this meaning 
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stood without subtilty of three stories. In favour of this is also 
the height of the whole building, which was 30 cubits ; cedar 
pillars of this height are not to be found in any ancient building, 
especially if they are to bear any thing.* If on the contrary we 
distribute the height of 30 cubits into three stories, each story, if 
we allow the beams to be a cubit thick, and consequently each 
pillar will be about 7 cubits, or 11} Paris feet high, if the 
three stories were of equal height. But the building gains 
in symmetry, if we suppose the undermost row of pillars longer 
and the upper shorter, while the side chambers would still be 
sufiBciently high for being inhabited. 

V. 6, 7. Before this building was a portico, 50 cubits long and 
30 cubits broad, and before this portico again a porch with pillars 
and a threshold pediment. According to the analogy of the 
temple porch, (vi. 3), we must conceive the given length to run 
parallel to the breadth of the forest-house, so that the porch was 
properly 50 cubits broad and 80 cubits deep.' This analogy, as 

is no better founded for *^'^[-^ than for Q^r}[^i which many of the 

ancients also render by window. None of the old versions has assigned 
this meaning to the word, however differently they have explained it. 

LXX : Koi x^P<> ^^^ x^P^^ rpiaaSis^ V. 4, and Kal ajr6 rov Ovpttfutros cirl 
Bvpav TfHa<rS)s, v. 5. Chald: p^^^^ P^Jl *nt 't^I?'? *nW> ^* angtdus 

e regtane anguli trihus vieibus, /%r. ,»» \ |.m > \<^r>^ three 

times mutually corresponding or opposite. Similarly the Vulg. and 
Arab, — p ^ '^ p y ^ means nothing but aspeetus or prospectus^ view to or 

from, whereby certainly the meaning of HtTTD' /M n t H l D *^^J ^ 
differently conceived. For we may conceive these words in both verses 
to be explanatory of the first half of the verse, and understand ■ y^ yy ^ 
of the visible ends of the projecting beams (QnE^j^m from MQJ to be 

prominent, project), as Jarchi, in the Comment lot. vers, a Breithaupio^ 
or regard it as independent, and understand «^» p »s of the front of the 
edifice between the projecting beams. 

1 In the ruins of Persepolis, indeed, are found pillars 44 (English) 
feet high = about 27 Hebrew cubits, but these are, it is well to re- 
mark, not of wood but of stone, and even with regard to them Schnaase, 
L p. q. p. 221 remarks, that for bearing a roof " this weak fra^le form 
was very unhappily chosen." 

^ Probably ^m the circumstance, that the length of the portico was 
exactly half the length laid down for the whole building. Faber was 
led, i. p. q., to set back the portico into the building, against which 
arrangement, besiden the name q^^, which always denotes only the 
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also the name Q^^^y decides also concerning its position relative 
to the main building, that as its portico it must have been buih 
before it It was. likewise, according to v. 12, surrounded with 
a wall, perhaps so that the fixmt and the two sides had special 
walls, but the rear or the wall opposite the entrance was formed 
bj the wall which separated the main building from this portico. 
The walls of the portico, according to v. 13, consisted of three 
rows of hewn squared stones and a row of cedar beams, from 
which we may conclude with tolerable certainty, that it was 
lower than the main building, and also consisted of a single row 
of pillars or a single colonnade on each of the four sides. Its 
height is not given in the text, any more than the height of the 
temple porch ; though we must not imagine it too low, as the 
square stones employed for the whole building^ according to v. 
10, were of ten cubits and of eight cubits, so that, if they were 
not hewn completely square, they must have had a height of 
four or five cubits. Before this portico is still a porch (q'^m 

T 

DrP^S^y) ^^^ pillars and a threshold basement (v. 6.) The 
second DrP3B~'?y corresponds to the first, and the plural suff. 
refers to Q'rp^Qyn D^T^M' ^^* ^ grammatically connected not 
with the nomsn regensy but the nam. rectum. This porch formed 
the grand entrance to the whole palace, and consisted probably 
of nothing more than a handsome portal of pillars, that is, of 
pillam and a pediment thereto of cedar wood. Concerning ^, 
which the Chald., here and Ezek. xli. 25, explains by t^;:inpp> 

pediment of a threshold, comp. Gesen. thes. ii. p. 977. — The 
throne porch, mentioned v. 7, in which the king gave judgment, 
on account of which it was called the porch of judgment, is in all 
probability identical with the grand portico, or at least a part of 
it, namely, that in which the throne described, x. 18 fi^., stood. 
This may be inferred firom the fact, that neither its size nor its 
situation is indicated.— '>j^ j^^^ VDUh " ^^ ^^ O'^^ porch) was 
covered with cedars from floor to floor." UT^Sn~Ty yi71pniD> 

erection before the main building, the comparison of vi, 2 and 3 
decidedly speaks. If in the temple the length of the porch is not to 
be included in the 60 cubits, which are the length of the sanctuary, as 
is generally admitted, neither is this to be done here. 
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Gesen. (thes. iii. 1210) after the Syr, and the Vulg. explains : a 
fwndo ad lacutiar(quod conclamum8uper%orumj\tndu8esi)9&om one 
floor to another, i,e., in omnibus parietibua ab imo ad Bummum* 
Scarcely correct. For how can a portico be conceived with all 
its sides covered from the floor to the roof, since >r}^ is used, not 

of wainscotting or covering the walls with cedar boards, bat onl^ 
of the covering of the house, the roof, or of the flooring, as the 
covering of the floor and foundation (comp. on vi. 9) t JKJV; 
also could only signify the ceiling of the chamber, on condition 
that it was at the same time the floor of the chamber above, and 
therefore not in a portico, which has no upper chamber. The 
words can only mean, from one end of the floor to the other, 
that is, over the whole floor (Cler., de Wette, and others), or else 
the one floor as well as the other, that is, in case the throne- 
porch formed only a part of the portico, the floor of the throne 
and judgment-porch, as well as the remainder of the portico, or 
the portico and the porch before it. 

v. 8. ^ And his house, where he dwelt in the other court 
within the portico, was of the like work. And he made a house 
for the daughter of Pharaoh, whom Solomon had taken, like 
unto this portico." Here there is much that is obscure. From 
analogous cases we are to conclude that the house of Pharaoh's 
daughter was not a separate building from the dwelling-house of 
Solomon, but only a distinct part of it, built either behind or 
above it, perhaps, also, only a wing ot the building,^ the Gynm* 
ceumy which is otherwise called \yt)jj^ n^a, Esth. ii. 3, 9. The 
dwelling-house fortheking and queen are in the ether court ('^STf' 
jT^pf^p^) within or behind the portico, that is, in the court 

V V ~ T 

(lOT locus circumseptus) formed by the so-called forest-house, for 
this lay within and behind the portico, and might be designated 
as the other court in relation to the court formed by the portico 
itself. In the forest^house, however, as the rows consisting of 

^ The women in the East dwell utfoally in the iuterior or back pari 
of the house, but also in the upper story, comp. de Wette Lehrb. d. 
hebr. jUd. 4rchseoL p. 148 (3d ed.) 

'^ -^2^ is a prepositional word loosely annexed to the whole sen- 

tence for the definition of the plaoe, comp. Ewald, Granun. § 149 and 
on the want of the article § 537. 
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15 pillars fill up the 100 cabits, which is the whole length of 
the bnUdiDgy and with a twofold colonnade on each side of the 
length there remains certainly the necessary space for the open 
court but not for the dwelling house, the residence for the king 
and queen must have been built at the rear wall of it, so that 
this rear wall of the forest-house formed at the same time the 
front wall of the dwelling-house. By this means the stories built 
on the two sides of the forest-house first acquire the character of 
wings, which secured to the apartments therein the name fiy^ 

aide-chambers, while the dwelling-house of the king and queen, 
built in the rear, formed the centre of the whole palace.^ Of the 
nature, size, and internal arrangement of this dwelhng the inde- 
finite and ambiguous words, *^ it was of the like work — like unto 
this portico," afford little explanation. Wherein consists the like- 
ness is stated, vv. 9 — 11, ^^All these were of costly stones, 
according to the measures of hewing, etc." According to this 
the collective principal parts of the palace had massive walls of 
great hewn squared stones, — a large building supported only 
on wooden pillars every storm might have overturned. The 
square stones employed for the walls were ^' sawed with saws 
within and without," because not only several walls formed on 
both sides inner walls of the building, but also the whole build- 
bg was surrounded with a great court, ^^ and from the foun- 
dation to the copings (nlnDtD comp. Gesen. thes. i. 553), and 
from without to the great court." From these words it follows, 
that not merely the walls from the foundation to the roof-beams 
were constructed of great hewn stones, but also the great court 
around the building was flagged with square stones. Concern- 
ing the great court it is also v. 12 remarked, that it consisted 
all around of three rows of hewn stones and a row of cedar- 
beams, as the inner court in the house of the Lord and the 
porch of the house. The three rows of square stones and 
the row of cedar-beams formed in it, as in the inner temple- 

1 If the whole building did not want its centre without the assumption 
of a residence in the rear of the two wings, we might, according to the 
analogy of the above v. 7 conjectured identity of the throne and judg- 
ment porch with the portico, throw out the farther conjecture, that the 
letidenoe of the king and queen is to be sought in the n v'tV ^' '* 
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court (vi. 36)y the fence or outer wall. It must, therefore, also 
surround the whole building, because, if it were the inner court 
of the building, it could have had no surrounding wall, but the 
surrounding buildings or porticoes must have been its bojuidaries. 
The phrase j^'^an d'tM^ refers not to the temple porch, but to 
the portico of the palace, the enclosing wall of which was of the 
same description with that of the court. 

From v. 1 3 is described the temple ftimiture fabricated by 
the Tyrian artist Hiram. Y. 13, 14. This artist is called q-|T|9 

T • 

as the Tyran king, and bears 2 Ghr, ii. 13 and iv. 16 the honour- 
able title ^^, that is. Master, Councillor, comp. Fr. v. Meyer, 
d. Tempel Sal. p. 50 f. — According to v. 14 he sprang by the 
mother^s side from a widow of the tribe of Naphtali, according 
to 2 Chr. ii. 13 his mother was of the daughters of Dan. Lun- 
dius and others understand this of the city Dan, which was situ- 
ated in the bounds of the tribe of Naphtali ; but the apparent 
contradiction is as easily solved by the assumption, that his 
mother was by birth of the tribe of Dan, but was married to a 
Naphtalite, so that as widow she belonged to the tribe of Naph- 
tali, from which Hiram's father mamed her. The words ^tg-f 
"^SflDS ilteTSTD Mich, (adnot ub. ad 2 Chron. ii. S} with Kimchi 
and other Rabbins explains incorrectly so that Hiram was of the 
tribe of Naphtali, and liis father was called v^'^ qji^ merely on 

account of hb residence in Tyre, v^-^ )jy%^ is a native Tyrian, or 

at least so naturalised in Tyre, that Tjrre may be counted his 
native city. The artistic skill of this Hiram is described in almost 
the same terms as that of Bezaleel, Ex. xxxi. 3 ff., only with the 
difference, that in Bezaleel it is derived fit)m an inspiration by the 
Spirit of God, that is, it is described more as a supernatural gift, 
whereas in Hiram by the indefinite teims, "he was filled with 
wisdom, understanding, and knowledge" it is described more as a 
natural gift of Qod. At all events the author had the passage in 
Exodus before his eyes. Farther, Hiram is represented here as 
a worker in brass, in 2 Chr. ii. 13, at. the same time as skilled to 
work in gold, silver and iron, wood and stone, in purple, etc. 
This difference is explained by the different position of the two 
accounts. In the present narrative Hiram is only mentioned in 
the beginning of the section treating of. the artistic brazen ware 
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of the temple, and is therefore described only as a* worker in 
brass. In 2 Chr. ii. 7, on the contrary, Solomon at the very begin- 
ning asks the Tyrian king for an artist to fabricate all the artistic 
works in the temple, and the king sends him Hiram as a man 
experienced in all the arts requisite for this purpose. Besides 
the example of Bezaled shows, that these different kinds of skill 
might be united in one man, while it is to be remembered that 
Hiram was only the master, who of coarse was not alone, but 
came with Tyrian assistants and executed the works. 

Vv. 15 — 22. The account of the works of art executed by 
Hiram begins with the greatest and weightiest, the two colossal 
brazen pillars, which were set up before the temple-porch.' 
These pillars were each 18 cubits high' by 12 cubits round, 
hollow within, of brass four fing|srs thick (Jer. lii. 21), cast in the 
thick earth in the valley of Jordan between Succoth and Zarr 
than (v. 46.)' On them were placed (v. 16) cast capitals five 
cubits high.^ These capitals were adorned with nets or lattices 
of lattice woi^k, which is more strictly defined as 0*^^7^*73 laces, 

rt*)\!!^ttJ rroS^ chain-work, that is, not twisted lace, — which 

^ On this comp. my above cited treatise (i. p. q.) p. 95 if. and the 
older literature in Winer's bibl. R.W. i., p. 616 f. The description 
of these pillars, especially of their capitals, is certainly to us in many 
]daoe8 obscure, bat by no means a jumble of confusion of the text and 
the thought, as Hitzig, d. Proph. Jerem. p. 423, asserts after a very 
superficial view of the verse. 

' Concerning the deviating statement of the length given in 2 Chr. 
ill. 15, see i. p. q. p. 96, note *. 

3 It is surprising, that in v. 15 only the height of the one pillar and 
the circumference of the other are given, and that it is not remarked 
that the two pillars were alike. If we compare particularly v. 16, 
where the height of each capital, notwithstanding their likeness, is 
leparately given, we may certainly assent to the conjecture of Cleric, 
that in consequence of the 6/ioiorAcvrov the words : ** and 18 cnbits 
the height of the other pillar, and a line of 12 cubits did compass 
the one pillar," have fallen out. 

^ The specification of three cubits height, 2 Ei. xxv. 17, can be 
explained neither with J. O. Mich, and Jahn (bibl. Archfeol. iii. p. 
261) by the fact that the capitals were shortened two cnbits in the 
eourse of time, nor with the Rabbins, Monster, Grot., and others by 
this, that only three cubits were ornamented and the other two cubits 
were plain, but rests upon an old error of transcription, as appears from 
the parallel passage, Jer. lii. 22. 
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CT^S'nj also signifies, — but lace plaited in the form of a chain 

(comp. , ^' V"^ a rein plaited of thongs, Amrnlk. p. 86, and 
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U^,^ plaited locks, Song i. 10, 11 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9, 1 Pet. iiL 3.) 

Seven such laces were placed on one capital in such a manner 
that they were wound across one another in the form of festoons, 
and appeared to the eye as a netformed lattice, as they are copied 
in the drawing of Fr. v. Meyer (d. Tempel Sal.), only that there 
two such lattices are erroneously applied the one upon the other. 
Above and beneath the lattice was bordered by a row of pome- 
granates encircling the capital (v. 18.)^ The text, indeed, deter- 
mines nothing concerning the relation of the two rows of pome- 
granates to the net-like lattice, though it can scarcely be doubted 
that the one row ran round the capital under, and the other 
above it. According to w. 41 and 42, compared with 2 Chr. 
iv. 12, 13, there were on the two capitals 400, and therefore on 
the one 200 pomegranates, so that there were 100 in each row, 
and indeed, according to the fuller statement of Jer. lii. 23, there 
were 96 pomegranates to the wind ; all the pomegranates upon 
the lattice were 100 round about, so that four, that probably 
exceeded the rest in size, were directed exactly to the wind, that 
is, to the four cardinal points, and the remaining 96 were distri- 
buted equably between them round about. Farther it appears 
from the words n-^/^jn HiW "*^^ bowls of the capitals,** 
used vv. 41 and 42 instead of tne simple ii'^nSn? ^^^ ^^ ^P^~ 
tals under the lattice work were not exactly round, but urn or 
bowl shaped. The second ornament of the capital is thus de- 
scribed vv. 19 and 20 : ^^ And the capitals which were upon the 
top of the pillars (made Hiram) lily-work as in the portico foiur 
cubits. And the capitals upon the two pillars also above beside 

^ In the Masoretio text of this verse the words QT^{S)t^ and 
D^^^Q-^pf are obviously interchanged by an error of transcription, so 
that we most read with some codd. D*i2^Q-^n"nM toS^I •"* after- 

I ••TV ^— — 

wards QVTlQyn tt?fc^"^~7y» ®^ '^® LXX. appear still to have read, 

while the Cbald. and Syr. had already before them our present text, 
from which a rational sense cannot possibly be drawn, see i. p. q. p. 
98. not. 
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the belly which was beyond the net-work " With this compare 
T. 22 : " and upon the top of the pillars was lily-work." Accord- 
ing to this the lattice work with the rows of pomegranates occu- 
pied not the whole height but only the under part of the capital. 
Beyond) that is, above it, the capital had either a belly and lily- 
work, or was first bellied and then above bent out and adorned 
with lily stalks, leaves, and blossoms, by which the upper part of 
the capital acquired the appearance of a bunch of lilies. The 
last words, however, of v. 19 : " lily-work in the portico (0^?^^^^) 

T T 

four cubits,'* concerning which I can only now repeat the con- 
jecture offered i. p. q. p. 98, Note**, whether it should not be 
read Q^^^ instead of o'^^t^^ ^^^ ^^^^ assumed, that in the 

T T T T 

portico also an ornament of lilies had been introduced, as in the 
pillars, and this ornament on the pillars occupied perhaps four 
cubits of the capital, so that the net-like lattice was only a cubit 
high.^ For this emendation the LXX. may be quoted, as it 
renders Q^^^t^ xariL to atXdfi^ if we may attach any weight to 

T T 

this version, considering its known loose manner. The Syriac 
version also appears to express this sense. 

^ On the third copperplate to Hirt's history of architectore amoDg 
the ancients, fig. 20, is a capital of a colomn copied from Latopolis with 
a trellis-formed ornament on the imder part, which occupies only a 
fourth of the top which is bent out and adorned with leaf-work, though 
the trellis-work is not bellied out nor furnished above or below with 
ramnegranates. Athencnu also {De^Mos I. v. c. 9) testifies, that the 
Egyptians adorned their round pillars with net-work. Not one is 
finmd, however, among the numerous capitals of columns copied by 
Hirt. i. p. q., that has a special resemblance to the present Kugler 
therefore L p. q. p. 81 f. rightly remarks ; *' The Egyptian forms ap- 
pear to present little agreement, as on the whole in the plan of the 
temple tnere is nothing remarkable that points to an immediate rela- 
tion with Egyptian architecture. There might be a closer comparison 
with the pillars of Persepolis ; at least here also the capitals of the 
eolmnns (those which are not formed by the figures of animals) con- 
sist of several divisions, and there occurs among them at the same 
time a kind of pearl-string, which appear to correspond in some mea- 
sure with the rows of pomegranates." With this we may compare the 
description of the capitals in the centre hall of the palace of Persepolis 
(Tschil-Minar) p. 89 ; the under part has the form of a bellied vessel ; 
above this rises a slender, cup-like member, both are adorned, namely 
with sticks and strings of pearls." But this resemblance also is too 
dtght to awaken the fiiought of imitation. 
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y. 21. These pillars were set up by themselves before the 
portico {^fyiit^y towards the portico, comp. j^*i3n ''3dS> ^ C^^- 
iii. 15, and 73*irTn ''3B""7y> ^* ^'')> ^ ^^ recognised also by 
Kngler, i. p. q. p. 82, and Schnaase i. p. q. p. 280 f., and not in or 
under the portico, bearing its roof, as Fr. v. Meyer and Bottcher 
(Proben. p. 334) assume. That they had a symbolic meaning, 
the names applied to them prove, p^^i, he will establish, q.d. 

stabiliet templum (Simonia OnomasU p. 430) and \^^ ex. \^ ^^ in 

illo 8c. Domino robur (Sim, p. 460.) Kimchi had correctly 
explained the first name, ut stabile sit templum hoc in cetemum^ 
and the second quasi optaret SalomOy ut Deus ei robur ac subsisten- 
tiam largiatur. The two pillars are accordingly symbols of the 
stability and strength, which were possessed not so much by 
the temple as an external building, as the kingdom of Grod in 
Israel incorporated in the temple by the Lord, who had chosen 
the temple for his dwelling place among his people, and their 
emblems point to the beauty and glory of the dweUing of God, 
see i. p. q. p. 167.^ 

Vv. 23—26. Comp. 2 Chr. iv. 2—5. The brazen sea, a 
colossal round (}'^y^) water basin, which was 5 cubits high, and 

at the brim (^notp^y ^HDiDID? ^^ *^ ^°® ®^g® ^ *^® other) 
10 cubits in diameter, so that a line of 30 cubits compassed it. 
The relation of the diameter to the circumference is stated ap- 

^ The typical meanings assigned to these pillars by the ancients are 
arbitrary, for example that they denote the two worlds, the visible and the 
invisible (Ephraim Syros), or Christ according to his two natures 
(Ulaii CBCon. in Michael, anno tat uher, ad 2 Chr. iit. 17.) — Contrary as 
well to the usage of the Hebrew language as to the spirit of the Old 
Testament revelation, Movers (d. relig. der PhOniz. i. p. 293) expounds 
the names Jachin and Boaz by foundation and movement,^ and affirms 
the pillars to be symbols of the resting and fleeing Saturn (1 1) ; but 
Yatke (die relig. d. A. Test. i. p. 324 and 336) finds in the pilars 
with their emblems, as in the other furniture of the temple, only Phoe- 
nician symbols and emblems of the Tynan Heracles or Sun-god, re- 
garded as the generative principle of nature ; and B. Bauer (die Relig. 
d. A. T. 11 p. 92) renders this still more definite by the statement, that 
the pillars ''as needles symbolize originally the sunbeams in respect of 
their penetrating force and power," and bear their names '' probably in 
reference to the irrcBistible and creative power of the sunbeam — 
views, the total groundlessness of which has been already i. p. q. p. 
155 fi. pointed out. 
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proximately in whole uumbers, for strictly it is as 7 to 22, or 113 
to 335.^ Under the brim ran two rows of gourds around the 
vessel, made at the same casting with it, concerning the distribu- 
tion of which see the details, i. p. q. p. 1 19.' This vessel rested 
on twelve brazen oxen, which were turned with their heads out, 
directed every three to a different cardinal point, and probably 
fixed upon an under-plate of brass, as the Babbins assumed* 
The metal of the sea was a hand-breadth thick, and the upper 
rim of it resembled the work of a cup-rim in the form of a lily- 
flower. According to v. 26, it contained 2000 baths, according 
to 2 Chr. iii. 5, however, 3000, a difference, that could only be 
explained with the older archseologists in this way, that when 
filled to the very brim it contained 3000 baths, but when filled 
only to the regular height it contained 2000 (comp. Deylingi ob^ 
ierv. is. i. p, 127. Nicolat dissert, ii. p. 14 — 16), if the differ- 
ences firequently occurring in statements of numbers, and arising 
partly through a false reading of numbers originally expressed 

^ As Spinoza {tract. theoLpoUt. ii. jp. 22) from this mathematically 
inexact statement of the ratio had raised an objection against the truth 
of the narrative, the old theologians gave themselves much unnecessary 
troable to prove it mathematically exact, thus for example Reyher 
QiaJtkts, Mo8. p. 415^, Deylingi ob$erv. m. i. p. 125 sqq. and especially 
r. Heinr. Nicolai, who, in 2 dissert de symmetria maris csnei Salo' 
monisj WUeb, 1717, first contradicts the different opinions, that it was 
either not quite round but somewhat compressed on both sides, or oval, 
or hexagonal or cylindrical and hemispherical, and then endeavours 
to prove, that underneath it was quite cylindrical but above somewhat 
bent outwards, so that the diameter at the brim was 10 cubits, and 
Uie circumference of the cylinder underneath was 30 cubits, in which 
Schmidt (Ubl. Mathem* p. 160) agrees with him. 

' Instead of Q'^j^pn* ▼• 24, they are termed, 2 Chr. iv. 3, jyifiy^ 

QTV^, the likeness of cattle. As the remaining words run quite 

alike, the same ornament must be imderstood by both. The old 
interpreters endeavoured to reconcile both statements after the example 
of Kimchi thus : qttod corpus sive substantia coloeynfhidum fuerit 
rotunda instar ovarum^ et facies sive anferior pars earum fuerit 
simiUs eapitibvs ftotim, comp. Lightfooti Opp, t., p, 628, and Mich, 
anmot, ub, ad* 2 Chr. iv* 3, but this compensation of the difference 
fails in this, that qyv^ certainly means cattle but not ox-heads. 

The variation can only be explained by an error of transcription, as 
the writer of Chronicles found D*np^ instead of D*iJ^pD already in hi^ 
source and explained it by qv^«^-| r(KO% 
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in letters, partly through obvious errors of transcriptioii did not 
render it more probable, that here also an error of this kind is 
to be presumed.i The brazen sea appears in the temple in the 
place of the wash-basin in the tabernacle, and served for the 
priests to wash in (2 Chn iv. 6), that is, to hold water in readi* 
ness, that the priests might wash their hands and feet, if they 
approached the altar for service or wished to enter the sanctu- 
ary, Ex. XXX. 18 ff. The water was probably let into it at plea- 
sure through openings provided with cranes. See the opinions 
of the Rabbins on this point in Lundius, jiid. Heiligth. p. 356. 
Twelve, the number of the oxen, had a symbolical reference to 
the twelve tribes of Israel, that approached the Lord in the Le- 
vitical priests.' 

^ As the dimeDsions of the vessel are given in Chronicles quite con- 
sistently with our narrative, it is evident of itself that the deviation in 
the number of baths contained in it cannot owe its origin to any inten- 
tional exaggeration of the writer. Such like assertions therefore, of a 
rationalistic criticism blinded by prejodice, should not be admitted into 
scientific works, as Winer's bibl. R. W. ii. p. 84. Besides, if the cal- 
culations given by Bertheau (Gesch. der Israel, p. 61 and 73) aeeord- 
ing to Bdckh's metrological researches, from whidi one cubit should be 
equal to 234.33 par. lines, and one bath should contain 1985.77 cubic 
inches of water, be correct ; even 2000 baths, the number contained in 
our text, is much too great, as according to these determinations, 
a cylinder of 10 cubits height, and 9} cubits diameter, would only con- 
tain 1376 baths. 

' Not, however, to the twelve months of the year, from which Vatke 
explains this washing basin as a '* symbol of time " {sic.) From the 
fact that a Tyrian artist executed the work, it by no means follows, 
that, as even Hfivemick, Comm. on Ecek. p. 26, is inclined to concede, 
PhoBuician ideas must lie at the foundation of his works, as not a single 
certain trace of this can be pointed out, while, on the contrary, Uie 
temple in its chief forms and emblems was copied after the tabeniacle, 
in which an Egyptian influence is more conceivable than a Phosnidan. 
The only demonstrable agreement of the Phoenician architecture with 
the Israelitish consists in ^'the custom," as 0. Mttller, Hdb. der 
Archabl. der Kunst, p. 273, 2nd ed. expresses it, *' characteristic of 
these nations to overlay wooden walls or wainscotting over stone walls 
with gold plating." But to infer from this, that the proper plan of the 
Phoenician temple may be best estimated from the temple of Jehovah 
at Jerusalem, that is, in other words, that this temple was built quite 
after the Phoenician &shion, is a lame condnsion, which only gains 
some plausibility on the presumption, that the whole history of Israel 
before David is a pure myth, and the Mosaic tabemade had no exist- 
ence, but was copied in the myth from the temple of Solomon and 
transferred to the Mosaic times, as Vatke actually asserts. 
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*" Vv. 27 — 39. The ten brazen bases with the lavers upon theai| 
whichy according to 2 Chr. iv. 6, were designed for washing the 
things for sacrifice were made with great art. But the descrip- 
tion of them, notwithstanding its fulness^ is difficult to under- 
stand, and therefore most interpreters have passed over it very 
briefly, while those who have engaged in it more particularly, as 
VatabL, C. a Lap., Calmet, Lightfoot ( Op, i. p. 644 sq,)^ Pat- 
rick, and Poole in the English Bible, and J. Mich, have not 
given any clear conception of their form.* The bases were square 
chests four cubits long, four broad, and three high ; their four 
sides cast of brass had pannels (ni'^pp)^^ ^^^ indeed pannels 
in ledges or mouldings (D*^2i7tt) commUsuras from the Chald. 

^'wj eonjunxitj in Syr. |ni »» vinculay Ps. ii. 3, then bands or 

mouldings), which not merely enchased the pannels, but at the 
same time strengthened the four sides at the angles.* V. 29. 
On the pannels were lions, oxen, and cherubim, and beneath 
the lions and oxen and garlands (p^^'^ corollas pensiles from 
^^ Jlexity plicuUy see Schultens, Proverb, t. p. 9), Ty\0 Hto^^ 
pensile work. — The words ^j;qq p D^2l'7t^rf"7J?T ^^® ^"^' 
bigoous. After the LXX. and Vulg.f Dathe and de Wette 
translate : ^^ and on the comer ledges so above,'' that is, on the 
comer or border ledges above are found lions, oxen, and cheru- 

1 Even the old archsologists, as Lamy^ de tabem.foed.^ plate 16, 
VUlalpandi ad Ezech. ii. p. 492, Leusden in the philuL mixtj Lundius 
(jttd. Heilig^b. B. 2 Ch. 15), deviate greatly, in their representations 
firom the Hebr. text and from each other ; the modems, Jahn, Uof* 
mann, de Wette, have not entered into any more particular deBcription, 
and Winer says ; ''a clear idea of these lavers we shall vainly endea- 
vour to obtain through the descriptions in 2 Ki. vii. 27 if., or Josephus 
Antiq, viii. 3 — 6." From Josephus certainly not, who, unconcerned 
about the Hebrew text, gives a description after the partly unintelli- 
gible version of the LXX. and his own fancy ; but assuredly from the 
Hebrew text, as Zlillich (die Cherubim- Wagen, Heidelb. 1832, p. 
50 ff.), has proved by the fact, even if the figure proposed by him be 
not in all particulars correct, as Grlineisen in the TUbing. Kunstbl. 
1834, No. 5 and 6, has shown. 

s ri^^pi^ Bx- xx^' 25, denotes the boards or pannels in the upper 

part of the table frame, by which the four feet were connected together, 
and on which the leaf of the table rested. Coinp. ZuUich i. p. q. p. 66. 
' Zlillich renders jyv^fyoj tenon-work. 

TOL. I. I 
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bim. But independent of this, that on these ledges there could 
scarcely be room enough for such figures, is it not plain, what 
sense is to be attached to 'jymj above ? The correct meaning 

is found in the Chald., which explains p by ^]:Q3 basis. Above 

the ledges was a base, that is, a stand for the laver placed upon 
the chest, the description of which follows, v. 31. V. 30. " And 
four brazen wheels for the one base and brazen axle-trees, and 
its four feet had shoulder-pieces, under the laver were the 
shoulder-pieces cast, beyond each one, garlands* V. 31. And 
the mouth of it (the laver) was within the crown and above it in 
a cubit, and the mouth of it (the crown) was round, after the 
work of a base,^ a cubit and a half, and also upon its mouth was 
carved work, and the pauuels of it (the mouth) were square, not 
round. Y. 32. And the four wheels (made he) under the pan- 
nels, and the pins of the wheels in the base, and the height 
of a wheel was a cubit and a half. V. 33. And the work of the 
wheels was like the work of a chariot wheel, their pins, and 
their felloes, and their spakes, and their naves, all were cast. 
y. 34. And four shoulder-pieces (made he) on the four comers 
of the one base, of the base (out of it were) its shoulder-pieoes. 
And on the top of the base was a cubit high made round, and on 
the top of the base were its hands (hand-stays), and its panneb 
of the same. V. 3(5. And he cut (graved) on the plates of its 
hand-stays and on its pannels cherubim, lions, and pdms, accord- 
ing to the open space of every one, and garlands round about." 

From this extremely literal translation of this obscure passage 
the following representation is derived. The square chest form- 
ing the base stood on the brazen axles of four cast wheels, after the 
manner of the ordinary chariot wheels, but not immediately on 
the axles themselves, but on four feet (h^DJ^D))' ^hich were 

T S 

* p-nt^?D ^^^^^ de Wette rightly paraphrases, " after the man- 
ner of a pedestal." 

^ From this representation not only the ancient describers of these 
bases, but also ZUllich altogether deviates. The Rabbins explain 
ntoS^D ^^^ ^^® Chald. pppv^Y by comers or comer ledges of the 

chest. They are followed by most of the old writers, also Lather, de 
Wette, and others. But Zullich i, p. q. p. 75 with ri^bt calls Uiis ex- 
planation, '' ohytously false, because the text called the comers v. 34 
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fiistened to the axles, so that the sides adorned with figures win^ 

j-^^^" The word Qng) pAce, step, and in Is. zli. 7, anvil, from the 
riuL Q2^g heat, stamp, strike, ocears in the sense of any thing made hy 

— T 

art hesides the present verse only in Ex. xxv. 12, xxxvii. 3, where to 

the fottTjniDyD ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^'^ ^ ^ applied rings for the bearing 
poles. Bkhr, in his detailed description of the ark, has quite omitted 
these fT)D3^Di ^"^ ZUllich understands by them cross-pieces or brackets, 
poles, against which, however, Grttneisen has raised the well-founded 
objection, that all antiquity is ignorant of these, and how then can 
Zflllich know them : ^ I have never yet found the like either in copies 
of Egyptian or in those of Persepolitan antiquities. Sehefferus also, whose 
experience is great (de re vehkularia veterum\ has nothing of them, 
unless from the multitude of ancient vehicles, with which he makes us 
acquainted, and from the endless variety of their contrivance we may 
form the conjecture, that the use of such pieces or brackets so generally 
acknowledged to be serviceable, and therefore so generally extended in 
the whole modem world, cannot have been altogether unknown to the 
ancients." But as there is much in most extensive use in the modem 
world and become quite indispensable to it, which the ancients did not 
know, under these circumstances we can only admit the assumption of 
such cross-pieces, if the text and usage of speech necessarily require it. 
But the speech-usage is decidedly against it ; for ZUliich himself, in Ex. 
xxv. 12, explains niD^D hy/cc/, striding feet^ that is, bent outwards 
as feet spread out for striding, while he remarks farther : " the Jl'^OVD 
had according to this v. (30) r^r)Ji3 shoulder-pieces, and according to 

T. 32 f^^ hands, and of the j^qj^ it is said v. 30, that they (with 

T 

their under parts) were cast in the mechonahj which is repeated v. 34 
with the farther particularization, that they rose out of the mecJionah 

on its four coraera. But of the jyfV i^ i^ ^^id v. 35, that they also 
were on the top of the mechonah chest of one casting with it, and thus 
proceeded from it in a downward direction. Now where should the 
tTdSyQ be besides these r©n3 and [yyw if they were not the whole, 
which is divided into jy^V •'^d nOfi2, that is, the whole ledge from 
the axle to the under side of the ^^^^ ?" — But if the j^-isnSi accord- 
ing to V. 34, proceeded from the four comers of the mecbonahj that is, 
were so cast on it, that they — probably of one casting with the lid — 
appeared to proceed immediately from it, the p<^^, which according to 

V. 3d were on the head (^^^^^^.t^^) of the mechonah, and indeed also 

proceeded ^rom it, co]|ld not possibly have been the continuation of 
j-^f^gj^ downwards. Therewith fails the whole assumption that the 

jnfioyo were identical with the JTOJli, that is, ledges. — The ji")?|21^Q 
are aeeordingly, striding feet, that is, feet bent out beneath, which, 
however, are not merely applied beneath the chests, but as in a table 
extended on the four comera of the chest-sides up to the )id, so that the 

i2 
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raited above the circumference of the wheels, and the wheels 
stood under the pannels (v. 32.)^ Every wheel was a cubit and 
a half high (v. 32), that is, according to its whole, not — as 
Ziillich assumes — its half diameter, as I have already proved 
i. p. q. p. 121. It is more difficult to make intelligible the upper 
part or lid of the base, which formed the foot or stand for the 
laver. In the middle it had a top or crown (n"^n3) of base- 

work (t3-nt2?3^ ^' 3^)> ^^^^ which the laver discharged itsel£ 

This top of a cubit and a half diameter had square panneb 
adorned with the same figured work as the pannels of the sides, 
and rested upon stays and pannels, that is, on broad plates run- 
ning from all the four sides to the middle, which formed at the 
same time the lid of the square chest, and probably ran to the 
middle not horizontally but in an arched form, whereby their 
bearing power was increased, from which also they were called 
stays and plates of the stays (vv. 35, 36.) The intervals between 
the stays, which are to be regarded as plates pi*etty broad and 
adorned with figures, formed the pannels of the lid, which were 
similarly adorned.* Above upon the stays were the nOPS 

•• • 

m 

shoulder-pieces projecting from the lid rested oo them and thereby 
gained bearing power. That, however, the p^n^ with their under- 
parts were cast on the mechonah is not in the text. 

^ Gesenius in the fhes. ii. p, 972 assumes, that the axles, as in the 
Roman platutra and to this day in Italy, were fastened to the wheels 
and turned with them. But it is against this, that (1) the wheels had 
naves (q*i"^^^ v. 33), whence we must conclude that they turned 

round the axles (comp. Ziillich p. 73) ; (2) to the wheels belonged 
]-^<^«^ (v. 32) properly hands, that is, pins by which the wheels wers 

T 

fastened in the axles. Cler., de Wette, and Gesen. {thes. ii. 567) 
falsely understand j-^<^^ of the axles of the wheels ; for not only are these 

called Q^j-^Q (v. 30), but axles can in no way be denoted by j-^^'p. 

And the meaning, pins, is completely established by Ex. xxvL 17, 
19, xxxvi. 22, 24. 

' As to the distribution of the garlands nothuig can be determined 
from the ambiguity of the words *' beyond each one (shoulder -pieoe] 
garlands'' (v. 30.) In reference also to the sculpture it must be left 
undecided, whether the palms mentioned only in v. 36 were applied 
merely on the lid along with the cherubim, lions, and oxen, or also on 
the side pannels. 
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shoulder-pieces,^ namely four strong cast brackets or bars, which, 
proceeding from the four corners of the chest lid, stretched, with 
only a slight inclination to the middle of the top, almost directly 
up to the external rim of the laver resting on the top. — The form 
and fashion of the laver are more correctly conceived and repre- 
sented by Villalp. and Lundius than by Ziillich, who represents 
it as an equal-sided cylinder of a cubit and a half diameter and 
four cubits height (or depth), and then lets it sink so deep into 
the chest, that only a cubit of it is above the top. Ziillich came 
to this quite incorrect conception from a misapprehension of the 
very obscure words : ** And its (the laver^s) mouth was within 
the top and above it by a cubit" (v. 31). For the mouth of the 
laver can in no case be the upper part of it, as Ziillich assumes ; 
and if this were admitted, the words cannot have the meaning, 
that the upper part of the laver was a cubit above the top. For 
then the measure of four cubits given v. 38 must have been 
understood of the depth or height of the laver, whereas accord- 
ing to the analogy of the measure of the head, v. 31, it is to be 
understood of the diameter or breadth of it. But if the laver 
was four cubits broad above, and the head of the base, into which 
it discharged, only a cubit and a half, we obtain for it the natu- 
ral form of a bowl expanding very much above, which was four 
cubits broad at the brim, but underneath was reduced to a cubit 
and a half.' The reduced part of the laver was about a cubit of 
its whole height, and rose somewhat about the head on which it 
rested. This is expressed in the words : ^^ its mouth was* within 
the crown and above it in a cubit.'* But it is called mouth {^q) 

or apertur^ because it fitted and discharged into the crown» 
which is also called the mouth of the base (v. 31) ; and from it 
the water in the laver, as often as it was defiled by the washing 
of the ofierings, was let out into the chest below it, which, when 
it was full, might be taken away and emptied. — All the ten bases 
were of the same casting, measure, and form (v. 38.) — On the 

^ Incorrectly and inconclusively Gesen. {ihes, it. 725) explains 
rCil3 ^' ^^ ^^^ ^^ cardinet axis, 

^ From this form of the laver is explained also the necessity of the 

above described shoulder-pieoes (niDHlD) ^^ *^* ^^"' corners of the 
base. 



( 
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situation of these utensils in the inner court (v. 39) see i. p. q. p. 
147. 

In vv. 40 — 50 all the articles made by the artist Hiram for 
the temple^ as well the greater, already described at large, as the 
smaller and larger articles not yet mentioned, are summarily 
stated ;* vv. 40—47 the brazen utensils of the court, vv. 48 — 50 
the golden utensils of the sanctuary. The first half of v. 40 be- 
longs to the preceding section, so that the summary enumeration 
begins first with the second half, as may be seen from ^yr\y and 

still more clearly from the fact, that the articles named in the 
first half, the pot, shovels, and basins are recapitulated in v. 45. 
We are surprised by the mention of the n^S^^S v. 40 ; for that 
these are not the lavers described v. 38 appears clear enough, on 
the one hand, because these are first repeated v. 43, and on the 
other, because in the repetition of this verse in v. 46 instead of 
n^S'^S *^®y ^^ called f|^'^*^p pots, which name is found here also 
in Chr. (2, iv. 11.) If we add to this, that in the account also 
of the furniture of the tabernacle Ex. xxvii. 3, the ji^"^*^D are 
mentioned before the shovels and basins, it amounts to a cer- 
tainty, that nlS^^S ^* * s'^P ^^ *h® P®" ^^^ rt'l^Dj coD^P- Movers 
Krit. Unters. p. 35 f., although "^^13 also denotes a small basin 

for cooking and for coals (1 Sam. ii. 14; Zech. xii. 6), and 
therefore might be not very difierent from a pot. — According to 
Ex. xxvii. 3 pots served for removing the ashes. — ^n^p^flD *^ 
basins, wherein the blood of the slain victims was received for 
the purpose of sprinkling on the altar. — In the description of the 
tabernacle are mentioned besides forks and fire-basins or coal<- 
pans, which are here omitted. — Tf\TX^ ^''21 ^° ^^^ nouse of the 
Lord, comp. Ew. 6r. § 491. In 2 Chr. iv. 11 stands the explar 
natory ^-sn n**^ » ^^^ beside v. 45 in 2 Chr. iv. 16 {yr^ for the 
house of the Lord. 

Vv. 41— 44 recapitulate vv. 15 — 38. Instead of -^toy ri^j^an 

V V ! - 

the ten bases and pnto5^ n'S^'Sn *^® ^^ lavers (v. 43) stand in 

T T — S • — 

2 Chr. iv. 14 pijj?^ rtJDtjn ^® bases made he and nl^'^STT 

^ This sectioo is found agreeing almost to a letter in 2 Chr. iv. 
11 — 22, whereas before the writer had followed another arrangement 
in the description of the temple. See the note before vi. 1. 
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*-||27y the layers made he. This deviation rests upon no mere 

slip bat a designed alteration, which the writer fbnnd neceasaiy, 
because he had not described the ten bases in the preceding con- 
text ; comp. Mover^s i. p. q. p. 59 not. The Kethibh 'jnMil 
V. 45 is a mistake for r^MH (^^0 

V •• ▼ 

V. 46. All the brazen vessels were cast in the valley of the 
Jordan between Succoth and Zarthan, where according to Burk- 
hardt (Beise ii. p. 593) the soil is entirely marl, niD*7Mn POyoa 
m the condensation of the earth. According to Gesen. t?ies, ii. 
981 : forma tx humo densa «. argilla factcs; correct in general, 
only we most assume that these forms were dug in the earth 
and made by the thickening of the soil. Succoth and Zarthan 
cannot have been far asunder. According to Judg. viii. 5 and 
Jos. xiii. 27 Succoth lay east of Jordan,^ probably near its eastern 
bank, yet not, as Tuch on Gen. xxxiii. 17 asserts without proof, 
on both banks. Zarthan ^n'lSJ *^ called rTTVjtn ^^- ^f nJlT>5 
2 Chron. iv. 12, and riHT^S^ Judg. vii. 22, lay not far irom Beth- 
Bbean (comp. iv. 12) in the valley of Jordan, Jos. iii. 16. — ^V. 
47. n3Pi1 ^^ l^ft ^ these vessels, because they were exceeding 
many the weight of the brass was not found.' iTjn to let lie, 

1 As Jerome also ad G^n. xxxiii. 17 and in the OnomcuL expressly 
tostifief, see v. Rawner, Palaat. p. 247. But Sueooth is erroneously 
identified by v. Raum. i. p. q. and Winer (bibi. H.W. ii. p. 629) with 
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the rains of a place ULm Sukkot found by Burkhardt (Reis. ii. p. 
695) south of Beisan (Scythopolis) ; for these (a) lie according to 
Burkhardt on the west of the Jordan, where they are marked in the 
chart by Kiepert in Robinson, not on the east as t. Ranm. supposes, 



•» > 



and {b) even the names are different. Uum would be in Hebrew 

' So with several codd. and the Syriac and Arabic versions must it 
be read in this place. 

' The author of Chronicles found this expression too obscure for his 
readers, and wrote instead of it : Solomon made all these vessels in 
^reat abundance (2 Chr. iv. 18). Movers (Krit. Unters. p. 87) incor- 
rectly explains p^*^ '* he laid them down in the temple." If this 

were the sense, the statement of the place nhould not be wanting. In 
like manner he explains incorrectly the reading of Chronicles as an 
error of transcription arising from the eye wandering to ^mf"^ v» ^®' 
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then, to leave unweighed. The immense qnantity of brass re- 
quired for these vessels, some of which were of colossal magni- 
tude, David had taken from the cities of Hadadezer ( 1 Chr. xviii. 

8.) 

Vv. 48—50. The fiimiture of the sanctuary. In v. 48 men- 
tion is made only of the golden table, on which the shew-bread 
lay. In 2 Chr. iv. 10 stands, " the tables," because the making 
of ten tables and their placing in the sanctuary has been already 
related. As this verse is wanting in our narrative, only the 
table, on which the shew-bread usually lay, is mentioned, without 
implying, however, that there was only one shew-bread table 
in the temple ; much rather the analogy||^of ten candlesticks 
speaks also for ten tables, as I have already remarked i. p. q. p. 
109 f. Along with the candlesticks, v. 49, are named rusri 

— y — 

the flowers or blossoms and ;-|*^2n ^^^ lamps, which belonged to 

the candlesticks. The description of these objects is very brief, 
because in shape and form they were obviously assimilated to 
the corresponding articles in the tabernacle, and hence are pre- 
sumed to be known. See the particulars in p. q. p. ff. 108 and 
Bahr's Symbol, i. p. 407 ff. 

Vv. 50, 51. After the completion of the whole building Solo- 
mon brought all that David had dedicated to the Lord in gold, 
silver, and vessels into the treasure chambers of the temple. As 
so much gold and silver was employed in the building itself, we 
might be surprised, that Solomon had not expended the trea- 
sures collected by his father for this purpose, but was still able 
to deposit probably no inconsiderable treasure from this source 
in the treasure-chambers of the temple. But according to 1 
Chr. xxii. 14 — 16 and xxix. 2 ff., David had coUected an im- 
mense store of gold, silver, and brass for the building of the 
temple, to which he added stiU his private treasure and the free- 
will contributions of the chiefs of the people (1 Chr. xxviii. 
13 — 18.) Solomon also from his own revenues, which, beside 
the customs of the merchants and the tribute of the confederate 
nations and governors, amounted annually to more than 660 
talents [1,883,750 marks] =£3,613,500 (x. 14) might have con- 
tributed a considerable portion to the building of the temple, so 
that the treasure of the sanctuary, which moreover had been 
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commenced not firot by Davirl but previously by Samuel and 
Saul, and into which also the generals of David, Abner, Joab, 
and others had brought a part of the gold and silver taken by 
them (1 Chr. xxvi. 20 — 28), was not necessary to be applied to 
the building. But how much the victorious campaigns of David 
and his generals may have brought into this treasury, may be 
conjectured from this, that golden shields were taken from the 
generals of Hadadezer, and these as well as the silver, golden, and 
brazen vessels presented by Tou, king of Hamath, as homage- 
gifts, were dedicated to the Lord along with the silver and gold, 
which David had dedicated from the conquered Syrians, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Philistines, and Amalekites, 2 Sam. viii. 7, 11, 12 ; 
1 Chr. xviii. 7, 10, 11.^ 



CHAPTER Vin. 



TH£ DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 

This solemn transaction falls into three acts, according to 
which our chapter is divided into three sections.' The solemn 

^ In order to form an approximate conception of the magnitude of 
soeh treasures, let us consider, that for example according to Appicm 
fParth. 28 ed. Schweigh,) the temple at Hierapolis in Syria was so 
stored with riches, that Crassus took several days to weigh the gold 
and silver vessels, and reflect upon the accounts bordering on the 
incredible of the immense treasures of the ancient and modern East, 
which Rosernn. (A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 264 ff.) and Bahr (Symbol. 
i. p 258 E) have collected together. 

' That references to the Pentateuch occur in our chapter, has been 
proved by ELanne (bibl. Unters. u. Ausleg.) and Hertz in the tract 
cited on ii. 3 against de Wette's review of his Beitragen 3. £iul. ins' 
A.T. Still more profound, though not complete, is Htlvernick's 
(EinL i. 2. p. 582) recognition of these allusions, so that he remarks ; 
'* the speech of Solomon is only to be read and explained by the con- 
stant aid of the Pentateuch." Notwithstanding these emphatic indi- 
cations, de Wette in his embarrassment has only confessed, that he 
now finds in the whole chapter a resemblance to Ex. xl- 34 f. in v. 10 
f., and an allusion to Deut. iv. 20 in v. 51, comp. Lehrb. der histor. 
fail £inl. ins. A.T. 5th ed. 1850 p. 213. 
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removal of the ark^ and the other furniture of the old tauctuary 
into the newly built temple, forms the first act, vv. 1 — 21 ; the 
noble prayer of Solomon, that the Lord would connect with the 
temple the fulfilment of all the promises made to his people, and 
thereby make it the true place of the revelation of his covenant 
grace and truth, forms the second, vv. 22 — 61 ; the act of offer- 
ing makes the third, which is described w. 62—66.^ 

The first section again contains two elements, (a) the act of 
transferring the ai*k into the holy of holies, and the old sanctuary 
and its furniture into the new temple, w. 1^ 11 ; (b) the words, 
in which Solomon celebrated the entrance of the Lord into the 
new temple v. 12 — 21. 

Vv. 1 — 7. The ceremony in the removal of the ark rests en- 
tirely on the solemnity witli which, under David, the ark was 
conveyed from the house of Obededom to the tabernacle pre- 
pared for it on Zion (2 Sam. vi. 12 IF.; 1 Chr. xv. 25 ff*.) — 
Solomon assembles the elders of the people, and all the heads of 
the tribes, in a word, the princes of all the families, as represen- 
tatives of the commonwealth of Israel, to himself at Jerusalem 
(v. 1), whither also all the men of Israel came and appeared at 
the feast of tabernacles falling on the 15th day of the 7th month, 
and joined in the dedication of the temple immediately befi>re 
this feast (v. 2.) — On the form ^m^ com. Ew. Krit. Granmi. p. 

542. — ^According to the Mosaic law the priests bore the ark, the 
Levites the holy tabernacle with the rest of its Aimiture, while 
the king and the people sacrificed sheep and oxen in countless 
number before the ark (vv. 4, 5.) Properly the law ordained 
(Num. iii. 31, iv« 5 fi*.) only that the ark and other furniture 
should be borne by the Levites, and in particular by the Koha- 
thites, but so that they were not immediately to touch these holy 
things on pain of death, on which account Aaron and his sons 
(the high-priests and priests) were first to wrap them carefully 
in coverings. But this prescript was strictly in force only for 
the transport in the wilderness, and Solomon applies it accord- 

1 The parallel account in 2 Chr. v. 2—7, 10, has, besides smaller 
alterations mostly intended for explanation in words and eonatmction, 
only towards the close some greater deviations, omissions, and addi- 
tioBSy but elsewhere it agrees almost word for word with our narra- 
tive. 
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iiig to its spirit, so that the ark, as the most holy piece of fami« 
tore, is borne by the priests themselves, while the remaining 
articles, which were replaced by new ones in the temple, and 
were thus no longer to be used for the proper service of Gt>d, 
are brought in by thQ Levites, in order to remain as holy relics 
in the upper and side chambers.^ The "^j^ '^ilM^ which is 
brought into the temple (v. 4), is the Mosaic tent of assembly, 
the so-called tabernacle, which formerly stood at Gibeon (comp. 
iii. 4 ; 2 Chr. i. 3 ; 1 Chr. zvi. 39, xxi. 29), but before the dedi- 
cation of the temple had been removed thence to Jerusalem, as 
Cler. not improbably conjectures, and not the tent erected for 
the ark on Zion (2 Sam. vi. 17 ; 1 Chr. xv. 1), as this is demon- 
strably nowhere called ny^^ '^HM ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^' ^* ^ ^> ^^ 
expressly distinguished from it. Even in 1 Chr. xxiii. 32, the 
only passage, where this can be a question, '^v^j^ '^HM denotes 
only the Mosaic tabernacle, as appears at once from the adjacent 

rrtm n'^a- 
▼ • •• 

V. 8. " They prolonged the staves, and the heads of the staves 
were seen from the holy place before the oracle, but they were 
not seen without," that is, they drew the staves, after the ark 
was set down in the most holy place, so far foi*ward, that their 
ends could be observed from the sanctuary by the elevations on 
the vail, which might be seen in the sanctuary itself, but not 
without. The object of this cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. Some Babbins were of opinion, that by this means the 
high-priest on the great day of atonement were enabled to enter 
between the staves directly before the ark.^ 

y. 9. The statement, that there was nothing in the ark save 



1 The Rabbios indeed, and ancient as well as modern theologians, 
assert that the Mosaic candlestick and shew-bread table were still used 
in Solomon's temple, bat this assumption is not only destitute of all 
evidence, but contradicted by the fact, that Solomon had ten candle- 
sticks and ten tables made. In v. 4 also it is only said of the taber- 
nacle and the other articles 'sf^^f^ ^^^^ brooghtthein in (to the temple), 

but of the ark it is farther remarked, the priests brought it into the 
bdy of holies into its place xmder the expanded wings of the cherubim 
thai were there (v. 6.) 

' There is no probability in the opinion expressed by Kimchi, J. D. 
Michaelis and others, that new longer staves were made, as the old 
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the two tables of stone which Moses pat there at Horeb, has been 
arbitrarily explained in various ways by the old^interpreters, in 
order to bring it into agreement with Heb. ix. 4, according to 
which, beside the two tables, there were to be found in the ark 
the golden pot with manna, and the blossoming rod of Aaron. 
Some, for example Vatabl., following R. Levi ben Gerfom^ ex- 
plained p-^ p^, nihil aliud ex iota lege ecilicety sive ex libra legis 

continebatur in area nisi etc. Others, as Kanne, bibl. Untenuch. 
u. Auslegg. ii. p. 14 f., and the expositors there cited, thought, 
that these objects were only in the ark as long as it was moved 
from place to place, in order not to multiply the number of things 
to be removed, but were taken from it as soon as it obtained a 
fixed place. Others still imagine adjoining or side arks (arcce 
laterales) of the ark of the covenant, in which these objects 
might be preserved, comp. Lundius jiid. Heiligth. p. 72 ff. or p. 
78 ff., of the ed. of 1738, and the older expositors of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. — All these hypothesis owe their origin to the 
false exposition of the passages, Ex. xvi. 33 f. and Num. xvii. 25 
(comp. Bleek, d. Brief an die Uebr. ii. 2 p. 495 ff.) which we 
may conclude from Heb. ix. 2, had become traditional among 
the Jews. According to Ex. xvi. 33 the pot of manna was laid 
^P TtitV **3Qb before Jehovah, that is, according to the more 

exact terms of v. 34 j^viyn ^^th before the testimony, that is, 

befoi*e the ark containing the testimony or tables of the law, and 
therefore without the ark. The same place is assigned, Num. 
xvii. 25, for the blossoming rod of Aaron. From the beginning, 
therefore, nothing was in the ark but the two tables of stone. In 
modem times this verse has been misapplied by de Wette (Beitr. 
1. p. 164 ff.) to prove that the book of the law did not yet exist 
in Solomon's time, because it is neither found in the ark, nor, as 
might be expected from its importance, is its repository specially 
dbtinguished in the enumeration of the holy things brought into 
the new temple. But that it could not be in the ark is evident 
of itself, as it was to be deposited according to the express oom- 

Mosaic ones could have at most 10 cubits length, that is, the length of 
the holy of holies in the tabernacle, qv-^ 'sp-^^.^n ^^^ ^<^* ^^^ ^ 
make new longer staves. 

2 
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mand of Moses, Dent. xxxi. 26, not in the ark but at the side of 
the ark, comp. Hertz i. p. q. p. 13. Bnt we cannot understand why 
it might not be among the holy things brought into the temple, 
as the explanation of tTTipn ^h^y namely, articles of holy use, 
not of the sanctuary, given by de Wette, i. p. q., is untenable, 
comp. Hertz and Kanne i. p. q. ; and from the mention of the 
tables of stone it does not follow that the book of the law must 
also have been mentioned.^ For the narrative is by no means so 
particular, as de Wette affirms, and the tables of the law had a 
much greater importance than the book of the law, which was 
only a supplement to it, comp. Hengstenb. Beitr. iii. p. 640.' 

Vv. 10, 11. As formerly, at the dedication of the tabernacle, 
the glory of the Lord in the veil of a cloud filled the sanctuary, 
so that Moses could not enter (Ex. xl. 34 f.), so it was now. 
When the priests had deposited the ark in its place and retired 
from the sanctuary, the cloud filled the temple so that they could 
not stand to minister before the cloud. — The repetition of the 
same fact is described in the same words. Thereby the Lord 
consecrated the temple to be the place of the revelation of his 
glory, and Israel now found here his God and King as oft as he 
approached into his presence. The old controversy, whether the 
cloud, that visible symbol of the Divine glory, was constantly or 
only at certain seasons visible, Hengstenb., Christol. iii. p. 521 
£P., has correctly decided in favour of the latter view, comp. also 
J. H. Kurtz, das Mos. Opfer (Mitau. 1842) p. 291, Not.— The 
Lord was constantly present in the temple, but the visible sign 
of his presence was only exhibited at the dedication as a manifest 
proof that the name of the Lord had taken up his residence here, 
and afterwards only when the high priest, on the great annual 
day of atgnement, entered into the holiest, until the time when 

^ Besides, we cannot really conceive, how de Wette still (see his 
Lehrb. d. Einleit. § 162 a, in the 5th ed.) can lay stress on the want 
of any mention of the book of the law, when he himself acknowledges 
references to the Pentateuch, not only in ii. 3, hut also in v. 10 of 
oar chap, and in other places (see Einl. § 162 b.J 

^ In order to explain the j^-^^ "^IDM' ^^ nmst complete the concep- 
tion r\'^ry^ r^*\rh ^™™ o^jiyn n^rf^^ ^^""p- ^"*- '^' ^» ^^^^ 

both phrases immediately follow. This complement is so mnch the 
easier, as fY^^ alone is elsewhere used for making a covenant, 1 Sam. 

XX. 16, xxii. 8; 2 Chr. vii. 18. 
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the temple, having become^ through the abominations of the 
people, a den of murderers (Jer. vii. 11), ceased to be the dwell- 
ing place of the Lord, where Ezekiel in spirit beholds how the 
glory of the Lord, sitting above the cherubim, raises itself out 
of the temple, and, retiring over the Mount of Olives, leaves the 
temple and Jerusalem (Ezek. xi. 20.) pi^rt^ lil^' ^^ ^'^^ glorious 
nature of GK)d, as it reveals itself to man, therefore his gracious 
presence in Israel, which, during the period of the old covenant, 
was connected with the mercy seat of the ark overshadowed by 
the cherubim, for which reason the ark also was called *t^^ 

'?Mlfer> ^^^ it\ory of Israel (1 Sam. iv. 21, 22 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 61), 
and on the other hand is designated the throne and footstool of 
God (1 Chr. xxix. 2 ; Ps. xcix. 5, cxxxii. 7 ; Lam. ii. 1.) — ^To 
the question, why the priests could not stand to minister before 
the cloud, C. a Lap. answers : turn ab reverentiam divince majea^ 
tatia Be ostend^ntis per nebulam^ tarn quia nebula Jubc sensibilior 
offendebat oeuha sacerdotum eorumque adem obtundebat et hebe- 
tebat. The first of these grounds is not sufficient, and a mate- 
rialistic notion lies at the foundation of the second, as if the cloud 
had been a gross cloud of smoke. The proper ground we per- 
ceive from Lev. xvi. 2 — 13, where Aaron is commanded to enter 
with the holiest before the mercy-seat of the ark not at every 
time, but only once every year, and also then only with burning 
incense, that the cloud of incense might cover the mercy-seat 
over the testimony, ^^ that he die not, for I will appear in the 
cloud upon the mercy-seat." Not veneration for the Divine 
majesty alone forbids delay in the presence of the Divine glory, 
not even a holy dread merely thrills through the priests, so that 
they draw back, (Kurtz i. p. q. p. 293) ; but the glory of the 
Lord, like to a consuming fire, (Ex. xxiv. 17 ; Deut.-iv. 24, ix. 
3 ; Heb. xii. 29) is that before which unholy man cannot exist, 
to which he cannot approach without being destroyed. Hence 
the high priest was obliged to prepare his entrance into the holiest 
by first enveloping with the smoke of burning incense, the symbol 
of the sin-covering power of prayer, (Rev. v. 8, viii. 3, 4 ; Jam. 
V. 15), the cloud, which embodied the glory of the Lord.' — In 

^ Too abstractly and in too little harmony with the symbol is the 
meaning of the amtngemeat : '' that the cloud of incense may cover 
the mercy-seat that is upon the testimony, that he die not," thas ex- 
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Chr. we have here an addition concerning the playing and sing- 
ing of the Levitee daring the procession, (2, v. 12 — 14.) 

Vt. 12, 13. VidU Scdomo templum a ntibe repUri, recordaturque 
qmod Deu$ in nuie apparere voluerit ettam in tentorio Mosis ; hinc 
certo crediditj quod in hoe nttb€ etiam esset Deu$j qui sicut olim 
iabemaeulwnf rie jam Umplum replete et in eo habitare veUet, 
Seb. Sehm. After Vatabl. de Wette incorrectly renders -^^t^, 

hoM decreed; still more incorrectly Fr. v. Meyer explains, decrees^ 
intends. "yf^W Aa« ^^id refers — as Jarchi, C. a Lap., and others, 
hare ohserved — to earlier expressions of God, whereby he had 
declared his dwelling in darkness and in the clond ; only we 
mtist not limit this to Lev. xvi. 2, ^^ I will appear in the clond," 
bat refer at the same time to Ex. xix. 9, where the Lord says to 
Moses, ^ I am come to thee pyn U^ *^** *^® people may hear 
my voice,** but especially to Ex. xx, 21, according to which God 
appeared on Sinai, '^B^^jQi and Deut. iv. 11, v. 19, according 

to which he appeared in ^o'ljn XSi* ^^® appearance of God 
in the dark cload contains at the same time the reason why the 
holiest was qaite dark both in the tabernacle and the temple. — 
Fully convinced of the presence of God in the cloud filling the 
sanctuary, Solomon, (v. 13), addresses God as present : " I have 
built a house for thee to dwell in, a place for thee to abide for 
ever." D''d'?*J5^ (comp. on q'?^. Hengstenb. Christol. li. p. 427 
ff.)y is not to be so understood, as if Solomon believed, that the 
temple built by him would stand for ever, but is explained on the 
one hand, from the opposition to the former dwelling of God in 
the tabernacle, which, from its very nature, could only be tem- 
porary, since a tent, as the tabernacle was, is not only a mutable 
and provisional, but even a very fragile dwelling, whereas a house 
of stone and cedar is built for durability, (comp. 2 Sam. vii. 6 
and 7,) where this opposition is presented ; on the other hand, 
from the promise given to David, 2 Sam. vii. 13 — 16 : " thy seed 
after thee shall build a house for my name, and I will establish 
the throne of his kingdom /or ever ; I will be to him a father, 

plained by Hengstenb. Beitr. iii. p. 644 ; " prayer, grounded on the 
reconciling and guilt-coverine^ grace of God, is the only means of 
escaping the destruction, whien the law testifying against trangfression 
brings oa the sinner. 
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and my mercy shall not depart from him," etc. — If in fact God 
would not withdraw his grace from the seed of David, who should 
build him a house, but -would establish his kingdom for ever, the 
gracious relation also of God to Israel, which, through the dwel- 
ling of God, was embodied in the temple, must be of perpetual 
continuance. And this relation was by its very nature perpe- 
tual, although the earthly form of it was transitory. But from 
the transience and mutability of the form, Solomon at this moment 
looks quite away. But that it was not entirely unknown to him, 
we may with tolerable certainty infer from his clear conceptions 
concerning the covenant relation of God to Israel, as they are 
expressed in the course of his observations. 

Vv. 14 — 21. The preceding words Solomon had uttered with 
his face directed to the holy of holies : now he turns to the people 
in the court and blesses the whole congregation of Israel, who 
were standing. — 'roy? reverentiam Deo et regi exhibiturus. J, H. 
Mich. — •spi'' denotes the blessing, with which Solomon greeted 
the congregation and introduced the following expression of 
praise to God. He praises the Lord, that he has now actually 
Inlfilled the promise made to his father, 2 Sam. vii. 6 — IB, since 
he has now ascended the throne of his father, and been able to 
execute the wish of his heart, to build a house for the name of 
Jehovah, and to prepare a place there for the ark (vv. 15 — 21.) 
When Solomon describes the temple as the place for the ark, he 
points it out as its heart and centre ; this it was, inasmuch as 
the covenant, in consequence of which the Lord of heaven and 
earth condescended to dwell as God of Israel in the midst of this 
his chosen people, rested entirely upon his holy law, which was 
deposited in the ark. On this ground also the symbolic sign of 
his presence was connected with the ark, and the temple was only 
the dvrelling place of the Lord, in so far as it was the place for 
the ark, comp. Hengstenb. Christol. iii. p. 525 f. 

With T. SS begins the second act of the solemnity of dedica- 
tion, containing (a) the prayer, which Solomon ofllered up before 
the altar of bumt-oflertng in the court of the priests on a brazen 
plaUbnu erecteil for the special purpose^ fire cubits long and broad 
and three cubits high (i Chr, ri, ISV. kneeKng (t. 54 comp. 
with 2 Chr. Ti. 14), and with his hands stretched oat to ke«Ten, 
TT 33 — 5S; fA)lheMe9siiig«inwhichbe$niiisiiplheprmTerpio- 
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sented to the Lord and applies it to himself and the assembled 
congregation, vt« 64 — 61. — The text to this prayer is the law, 
especially the blessing and curse pronounced upon the people by 
Moses, Lev. xxvi. and Dent, xxviii. — Setting out from the bless- 
ing here promised, Solomon praises (vv. 23, 24) the Lord for 
its past fulfilment, after which follows the prayer for the avert- 
ing of the corse alluded to, (vv. 25 — 53.) 

Vt. 23, 24. By the bestowment of the promised blessing the 
Lord had hitherto proved himself the only and true God in 
heaven and on earth, who keeps covenant and mercy with his 
lervants who walk before him with all their heart. With this 
acknowledgment of God (comp. 2 Sam. vii. 22, xxii. 32) begins 
the prayer, for from this arises the right confidence for the peti- 
tion, which is certain of being heard, Matt. xxi. 22 ; Mark xi. 
24 ; Jam. i. 6. — The words, " keeps covenant and grace," are a 
literal reminisoence from Dent. vii. 9, onlv instead of the fol- 
lowing, '^ that love him, and keep His commandments," Solomon 
says, ^' his servants, who walk before him with all their heart." 
— ^V. 24. A necessary result of the covenant-faitlifulness of God 
is the promise given to his servant David, 2 Sam. vii., of which 
Solomon has now lived to see the fulfilment commenced (2 Sam. 
vii. 12, 13.) ;^T1 0V3 ^ ^'^ ^^y? ^^ ^^ abbreviated compari* 
son for, as it is this day, in which the fulfilment is realised. In 
this fulfilment is concentrated the whole blessing, which the Lord 
had promised his people by Moses, conip. Hengstenb. Christol. 
iii. p. 605. Now as Solomon had expressed his thoughts already 
in vv. 12 — 21 on the realization that had now ensued before the 
eyes of all the j)eople by the entrance of the glory of the Lord 
into the temple, he here dwells no longer on this, but proceeds 
immediately to the petition for the averting of the remembered 
curse. A part of the effect of this curse, however, was taken 
away by the promise, that the Lord would chasten the seed of 
David, if he commit iniquity, with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men, but would not quite withdraw his 
grace from him (2 Sam. vii. 14 f.) For if the Lord wished to 
make David's house and kingdom perpetual (2 Sam. vii. 16), ho 
could not completely reject and extirpate Israel, as was threat- 
ened to the despisers of the law, Deut. xxviii. 45, 51, 61. Solo- 
mon therefore holds by this promise, and prays, vv. 25 Snd 26» 

the Lord first, that he would still farther graciously fulfil his 
VOL. I. K 
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promise to David, that there shall not fail one to sit on his 
throne (comp. on ii. 4) on this condition : " only if thy children 
take heed to their way, that they walk before me, as thou hast 
walked before me." This condition certainly is not found in 2 
Sara, vii., but it follows of itself from the spirit of the covenant 
relation, and especially from Lev. xxvi. and Dent, xxviii., where 
a blessing is announced only to the observers of the law, while 
severe punishments are threatened to its transgressors ; for which 
reason also David urged it on his son before his death (ii. 3, 4), 
and the Lord himself in his appearance at Gibeon (iii. 14), and 
afterwards during the building of the temple (v. 12) had added 
it to his promise. — Solomon then prays v. 27 ff., that the Lord 
may especially make the temple the place of the manifestation of 
his grace, from this earthly seat of his name only grant grace and 
forgive sin, that the threatened curse may never fall upon Israel. 
V. 27. ^2 ii^cans not veroy but^ however ^ hideedy but /or, as 

partic. ration. The connexion of v. 26 with v. 28 has been 
rightly stated by Seb. Schm. : Hanc tuam ffraiiam (that is, the 
selection of David's family for the sovereignty, in which was 
included the selection of Jerusalem and the temple for the 
place of the manifestation of the Lord) te rogo : Scio enim quod 
non necesse habeas sive Jerusalem sive templo hoc^ cum tantus sis 
Hi cceli cailorum ie non eapiant^ muUo minits domusy vt omniuo 
mera gratia sity si in hoc templo habites ipsumque templum non 
tui gratia sed nostri sit csdificatumy ut nobis sit certum symbolum 
gratioB et prcesentiae tuof. Pro hac gratia te oro et precory ut 
respicias preeaiionem servi tui etc, — ^^ fv^ now even, that 

this house should contain thee (Maurer.) By the sentence, 
the heavens and heaven of heavens, that is, the heaven in 
its most extended compass, cannot contain God, Solomon 
strikes down all rationalistic assertions, that the Israelites ima- 
gined Jehovah to be only a finite national god. The infinitude 
and supramundane exaltation of God cannot be more clearly 
and strongly expressed than it is in these words.^ That, how- 

^ Oor verse was employed by the old theologians for the refutation of 
Bpinoza thus in the Brevis explicaiio vs.27.i. Reg. 8, ex quo contra 
Bened. Spinosam^ qui extennonem proprietaiem divinam sive Deum 
esse rem extensaniy in Efhica sua part. ii. propos. ii. stUuity Dei im- 
meniiitas probatw. Prasside Fr. Ernst Meis, Th. Z>., respondente Jo. 
am Sckubarth. SUusies. 1710. 4. 
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ever, Solomon was addicted to no abstract idealism is sufficiently 
apparent from tliis^ that he unites this consciousness of the infi* 
nite exaltation of God with the firm belief of his real presence 
in the temple. The true God is not merely infinitely exalted 
above the world, has not only his throne in heaven (vv. 34, 36, 
39 ; Ps. ii. 4, xi. 4, ciii. 19 ; Is. Ixvi. 1 ; Am. ix. 6), he is also 
present on the earth (Deut. iv. 39), has chosen the temple 
for the dwelling place of his name in Israel, from which he hears 
the prayers of his people, comp. Tholuck, die Bergpred. (1833) 
p. 395 f. Solomon hereby opposes not the fancy, that God 
actually dwells in the temple, as J. D. Mich, thinks, but only 
the (ancy, that he so dwells in the temple, as men dwell in a 
place, confined to the place, and not at the same time beyond 
and above it. A fancy that no doubt sometimes found admit- 
tance with the carnally-minded Israelites ; but was uniformly 
resisted by the prophets, comp. Mic. iii. 11 ; Jer. vii. 4, and 
others. Only by the certain confidence, that God was really 
present in the temple, the following petitions of Solomon can 
be understood, especially the general petition, vv. 28 — 30, that 
God would take the temple under his special protection and hear 
every prayer directed to it. — n'^SDD' n^HJl ^^^ HSI *^ distin- 

guished so, that pf'^Dn ^^ prayer in general, whether it be praise, 
petition, or thanks, nsnn entreaty or supplication, petition for 
grace and help, j^yy praise, prayer as the jojrful expression of 
praise and thanks. V. 29. '^ That thine eyes may be open towards 
this house'* (}^^ does not stand for ^v) that is, spedali guadam 

providentta in hanc domum directi (Mich.), but not ad earn 
defendendam et conservandam, but to hear the prayer directed 
to it. V. 30. ''\y\ Dipp-St^ VQtpP " ^^^^ *^^" ^ ^^7 dwelling 

place, to heaven " — a pregnant expression for, hear the prayer 
which ascends or is sent to thy dwelling place, to heaven. The 
last words, ^^ hear and forgive,*' are to be left in their generality 
and not to be limited by any complement. Forgiveness of sins 
can alone remove the curse, which transgression draws after it. 

This general petition is v. 31 fi*. specialized by the enumera- 
tion of a series of cases, in which Israel in prayer turns to his 
God in the temple. The first case refers to the oath to be sworn 

in the temple. If any things (goods or money) delivered to a 

k2 
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neighbour to keep have been lost or stolen, or a head of cattle en- 
trusted to hnn have died or been driven away, or injured (Ex. xxii. 
7 — 9), or if any one denied that which was found, or over-reached 
another in any of these ways (Lev. v, 21 — 25), he, whom the 
other 8usj)ected of theft, fraud, wilful damage or concealment, 
or by whom he believed himself to be overreached, might be 
sued at law to make oath of his integrity.^ In these cases the 
law ordered not only restitution with the addition of a fifth part, 
but also a trespass offering to atone for the guilt incurred by 
false swearing. But as this punishment could only be inflicted, 
if the guilty party afterwards confessed his guilt, many false 
oaths as to these points might be sworn and remain unpunished 
by men. Solomon therefore prays, that the Lord would hear 
every oath of this kind, which should be sworn before the altar, 
and judge his servants to punish the guilty and justify the inno- 
cent.2 The phrase ^tct^"^^ i3"^"l TID ^^ inflict on any one 
merited punishment, which often occurs in Ezekiel, for example 
ix. 10, xi. 21, xvi. 43, xvii. 19, xxii. 31, is formed after the juridical 
terminus iaj^-^a ^HM o'^tt) I^^^- v. 24, and inr«5 "h im 
(comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 21 — 25 ; Ps. xviii. 21 — 25, vii. 9, xxxv. 
24) after the kindred formulae of the law, ^q©> 'tDS* !l*Wn 

- T - T • •• 

inp"|25. '^*^® phrases y^ ^^TJ and p^-pj p^i'TJTT ^^^ derived 
from Deut. xxv. 2. The construction D>?^\^n VOWr\ ^®^® 

• — T — — : • 

and vv. 34, 36, 39, 43, 45, 49, which in Chronicles is retained 
only in 2, vi. 27, and elsewhere uniformly explained in ^x^^ 
^t^rT"lTD>°**g^* perhaps be accounted for by the adverbial use of 
the accusative (comp. on vii. 40), but it is obviously more correct 

^ Jarcbi erroneously refers to the oath, which the woman accoBed of 
adultery had to take, Num. v. 15. 

^ The mention of this case appears certainly to be at variance with 
our assumption, that these petitions arise from the threatenings of the 
law (Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii.) but this appearance is ungrounded. 
For Solomon in all probability has in view the command preceding 
the threatenings in Lev. xxvi. 2, " reverence my sanctuary, for I am 
the Lord,'* and prays with reference to this command, that the Lord 
would in all cases, where reverence for his sanctuary was boldly vio- 
lated, aa by a false oath sworn at the altar, step in with his judicial 
righteousness and prove himself to be the holy one in order that the 
reverence due to his sanctuary might be maintained among the people. 
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to derive it as D^^OffiTT^M ^' 30 from a pregnance of the expres- 



aon.^ 



y. 33 ff. The following cases are all taken almost word for word 
fiom Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. Vv. 33 and 34. If Israel 
on account of his sins be given up by the Lord to his enemies, so 
that they smite him, and then turn to the Lord and pray to him 
io the temple, then let him hear his prayer, forgive him and 
restore him to the land of his fathers. — Here the old inter- 
preters found a difficulty in this, how those smitten by the 
oiemy, who are to return to their native land after forgiveness 
received and therefore were parried away by the enemy, could 
pray to the Lord in the temple before their return. Most expo- 
dtors (Kimchi, Yatabl., Calm., and others), therefore, under- 
itand the words so that those remaining behind turn to the Lord 
in prayer ; others, as Seb. Schm., refer the verba to the captivi et 
rtUqui in terroj but the captives could neither come to the temple, 
before they were free, nor return to the land, before they were 
carried away. The supplyhig of a different subject from "^n^y 

thy people Israel is arbitrary. The solution of the difficulty 
follows from the passages of the law, which were before the 
mind of Solomon, Lev. xxvi. 17, "ye shall be slain before your 
enemies, and they that hate you sliall reign over you, and ye 
shall flee when none pursueth you," and Deut. xxviii. 25, " The 
Lord shall cause thee to be smitten before thine enemies ; thou 
shalt go out one way against them, and flee seven ways before 
them/' The punishment here threatened consisted not in the 
removal of the whole people into a foreign land, but only in the 
conquest and subjugation of Israel by foreign nations intruding 
into their country, so that the mass of the people remained in 
the country, and only the captives of war and the deserters were 
removed into foreign countries. Thus the smitten might turn to 
the Lord in his temple and receive forgiveness, that they might 
be delivered from the hand of the enemy, and the exiles and 
deserters might be restored to their native land. 

V. 35, 36. If the Lord punish the land on account of its sins 
with drought and want of rain, Deut. xi. 17 ; comp. with Lev. 

^ The old opinions on this point, see in Detjlingi Obf^ervalty ss, t . p, 
16. 
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xxvi. 19} let him forgive his people and send rain to the land, if 
they turn from their sins to him. QWjn ^3 when thou humblest 
them (Ps. Iv. 20), not, when thou hearest them (Chald., Abarb. 
and others.) Contrary to usage and grammar de Wette rendered 

ny\F\ ^^^ *^' ^^^^ ^^^^ pointed out them the good way: ^ij does 

... . 

not mean, after thaty and the fut, cannot stand for the praet. ^2 
Dlin corresponds with Qjj^n ^3 ^' ^^> *^^ means, when thou 
teachest them the good way. The words contain the motive to 
pardon. When God teaches his people, and if they follow not 
his commands endeavours to bring them back by chastisement 
to the good way, he must pardon them, if acknowledging the 
punishment as a chastisement they pray to him. 

Vv. 37 — 40. In v. 37 Solomon names the various plagues, 
famine, if God on account of the sins of his people make the 
earth as brass and iron, so that it yields no increase, Lev. xxvi. 
19 f. ; Deut. xxviii. 23 ; and the staff of bread is broken (Lev. 
xxvi. 26) — pestilence (Lev. xxvi. 25), blasting and jaundice or 
yellowness of the grain^ (Deut. xxviii. 22) ; consuming locust 
(^^DH '^ * mere epithet of pQ'lM formed after Deut. xxviii. 38, 
where the consumption ^^n ^^ ^® grain by the locusts is 
threatened) ; distress from enemies in the land of their gates, that 
is, their cities, in their own land (for which stand, Deut. xxviii. 
62, " in all thy gates, in thy whole land"), as it is threatened in 
copious terms, Deut. xviii. 49 — 57, to the despisers of the law ; 
finally, plagues and sicknesses of every kind, as they are to fall 
in terrible ways upon the transgressors according to Lev. xxvi. 
16, and Deut. xxviii. 69—61 — and then v. 28 comprehends all 
the rest in the words, every prayer, every supplication, that is 
made by any man, by all thy people Israel, when they know 
every man the plague of his own heart. S'^'^ \}^j explanatory 
of which stand 2 Chr. vi. 29 ^it^SQ!) iV3^> Vatabl. and C. a 
Lap. understand of dolor antmt, qtiefn quisque sentit apud ae ; 

^ The word rtp^^ in all places where it occurs in connection with 

rtQ-^^— besides that above cited, 2 Chr. vi. 28 ; Am. iv. 9 ; Hag. ii. 

17 — signifies a disease of grain, which is produced in Arabia by a hot 
wind, and oonsiats in the ears becoming yellow and bearing no pickles 
com p. Forskal in Niebuhr's Beschreib. v. Arabten, pref. p. 46. 



k. 
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J. D. Mich., need of every kind, which I cannot here particu- 
lirlyname — correct in sabstance but not explaining the terms. 
^ 933 signifies Divine chastisements, which afiect the heart, 
tiiat is, safierin^^ sicknesses, pains^ evil, and misfortune, which 
the individual recognises as Divine chastisements. — In all these 
cases may God hear the prayer and give to every man according 
to all his ways, that is, all his conduct, as he knows the heart, 
"for thou alone knowest the heart of all the children of men," 
V. 39. As heATt-searcher God is alone able to ^ive to every one 
according to all his ways, and so to hear his prayer as it is good 
for him, Jer. xvii. 10. — ^The object of all hearing of prayer, that 
they should fear the Lord, so long as they live in the land (v. 
40), is expressed is the same words, which are given in Deut. iv. 
10 as the object of teaching the commandments of God. 

Vy. 41 — -43. After the petition for the hearing of every 
prayer of tlie Israelites follows naturally the thought of the 
itranger, not an Israelite, who will come from a distant country 
on account of the name of God to pray to Jehovah in his 
temple. Tliat such strangers will come Solomon presumes with 
confidence ; Moses, Num. xv. 14 — 16, had already permitted the 
stranger sojourning in Israel to offer at the tabernacle, and the 
great name of the Lord, his strong hand and his out-stretched 
arm had become known in Moses' time to all surrounding nations 
(Ex. XV. 14, xviii. 1; Jos. v. 1), and the knowledge of the 
glonous deeds of God in and among Israel itself had penetrated 
as far as Mesopotamia to Balaam,^ com p. Hengstenb. die Gesch. 
Bil. p. 14. — The words nptnn T71 ^^^ rTI^Jil y^)r\ standing 
separately in Ex. xiii. 9, xxxii. 1 1, and vi. 6, and used quite 
synonymously in Deut. ix. 26 and 29, are connected together in 
Deut. as the standing expression for the wonderful doings of 
omnipotence, by which God redeemed his people from the bond- 
age of Egypt (comp. Deut. iv. 34, v. 15, vii. 19, xi. 2, xxvi. 8.) 
And what is expressed, Deut. xxviii. 10, as the blessed conse- 
quence of Israel's walking in the commandments of God : ^^ all 
people of the earth will see that the name of the Lord is named 
upon thee," this Solomon transfers to the temple as the fruit of 

^ Historical facts of this kind are not known of Solomon's temple, 
as the queen of Sheba came to Jerusalem not to pray in the temple, 
But to learn of the wisdom of Solomon. 
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hearing the prayer, which the heathen offer in it^ that all nations 
will acknowledge the name of the Lord, to fear (reverence) him 
(which is the object of eveiy hearing of prayer by God) and 
]eam his real presence in the temple. — The phrase frequently 
occurring in Jeremiah ^^q ^y rrtiT DtC MIM ^^^® name of the 

Lord is named on any one, on a house (comp. Jer. vii. 10, 11, 
14, 30, xiv. 9, XV. 16, xxv. 29, &c.), the most recent expositors 
(see Hitzig, Maur., Umbr. on Jer.) explain falsely, he bears 
from me (Jeliovah) the name : it signifies, God is in him, 
revealed in him, really present, comp. Hengstenb. Christol. iii. 
p. 231. 

In vv. 44 — 53 Solomon finally entreats a hearing in the case 
when far from Jerusalem and the temple prayers are directed 
thither to the Lord. Firsty vv. 44 and 45, if Israel go to war 
by order of the Lord. D. Kimchi explains the words, in the 
way in which thou wilt send them, too specially of an express 
Divine command through a prophet or through the Urim and 
Thummim. They denote merely the war which is carried on for 
the good of the theocracy. — Every righteous war is a war of the 
Lord (1 Sam. xxv. 28), where Israel might pray, may the Lord 
do right. tOStfta ntoy ^ ^^ right or judgment, always denotes 

the decision in favour of the righteous cause, comp. Deut. x. 18 ; 
Ps. ix. 5 ; and Hengstenb. Comm. on the passage. The direc- 
tion of the eyes in prayer to the temple, according to Steudel, 
Vorles. ii. d. A. Test. p. 192, was to serve " as an indication, 
that a man worshipped the God, in honour of whom this temple 
was erected.*' Unsatisfactory ; as the true ground lay in the 
belief of the real presence of God in the temple — a belief that 
was a vain imagination in the heathen with respect to their 
gods, whereas among the Israelites it rested on the fact related, 
V. 10, of the condescending grace of God. — N^ext, w. 4G — 49, 
if Israel on account of his sins were to be delivered to his 
enemy and carried away into the enemy's land. In this petition 
Solomon refers to the threatening, Lev. xxvi. 83 and 44, but so 
that he does not confine his prayer merely to the captivity of the 
whole people predicted there and in Deut. xxviii. 48 AT. and 64 
fll, comp. with XXX. 1 — 5, but extends it generally to every re- 
moval into the enem/s land, ^h *?M n^nDH^ to take to heart. 
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cousider, Deut. iv. 39^ and without an object, to reflect, com]), 
the paasage here alluded to^ Deat. xxx. 1. — The confession of 
sin, which Solomon requires as the condition of being heard, 
ISyttJ^ 'la^Wrn 13Mttn> *^^ Jews appropriated word for word in 

the exile, (oomp. Ps. cvi. 6 ; Dan. ix. 5), as the most exhaustive 
expression of the deepest consciousness of guilt and sin. The 
words contain a climax ; ^^f^j to slide, labiy denotes sin in its 
negative aspect, as a deviation firom the way of God ; niyn> *^ 
act perversely, in its positive aspect, as a perversion of right, 
(Job. xxxviii. 27, comp. Havern. on Dan. ix. 5) ; yilTl? ^^ 
Arab. «S . magna cupiditate et concupiscentia fuit, in Syr. per - 

turbattis est animo denotes sin as passion, which gives men no 
rest, comp. Isa. Ivii. 11, and Hengstenb. Comm. on the Ps. i. p. 
11, and thus properly expresses the internal character of ungod- 
liness. 

In w. 51 — 53 Solomon concludes with motives, which ought 
to secure the hearing of his prayer on the part of God. Scb* 
Schm. justly remarked, that these reasons apply not merely to 
the last but to all the preceding petitions. " Haoc quos oravi pro 
me et pro populo meoy Tn Domine fades propterea^ quia pojnilus 
tiius estj pro quo oravi et ego rex eorum : ideo audies preces servi 
tui et populi tuu Nam vs. 52 fadt mentionem sui ipsius et om- 
nium casuum, in quibus invocaturi essent DominumP — The reason, 
V. 51 : "for they are thy people and thine inheritance, which 
thon hast brought out of Egypt from the midst of the furnace of 
iron," is taken word for word from Deut. iv. 20, and v. 52 : " for 
thou hast separated them from among all the people of the earth, 
to be thine inheritance," from Lev. xx. 24 and 2(5, comp. with 
Ex. xix. 5. — In 2 Chr. vi. 40 — 42, the conclusion of the prayer 
is varied so that it closes with a call upon the Lord to cause 
safety and grace from the temple to preside over his people. 

V. 54 — G1. At the end of his prayer Solomon arose from his 
knees and blessed the whole congregation. This blessing is 
wanting in Chronicles, because it is only a recapitulation of the 
foregoing longer prayer. — V. 56 corresponds to vv. 23 and 24. 
The first half of the verse rest« on the promise, Deut. xii. 9, 10, 
and its fulfilment, Jos. xxi. 44, 45 and xxiii. 14 ; the second on 
Lev. xx^i. 3 — 13, and Deut. xxviii. I — 14, where the **good 
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word*' is specified in the blessing which the Lord had promised 
to his people and hitherto continually, but now in the most glori- 
ous manner fulfilled, comp. the remarks on v. 14, and Hengstenb. 
Christol. iii. p. 605. This glorious fulfilment authorised the con- 
fident hope, that the Lord would also hereafter fulfil that which 
he had promised to his servant David, ^^ for a great while to 
come," (2 Sam. vii. 19), if only tlie people on their part kept the 
condition, on which alone the fulfilment could take place. Solo- 
mon then embraces, in w. 57 — 61, the petitions of vv. 25—43, 
in the words : ^^ the Lord be with us, as^he was with our fathers 
— that he may incline our hearts unto him, to walk in all his 
ways, etc." lest the evil word, pix)phesied by Moses, Lev. xxiv. 
14 ff. ; Deut. xxviii. 15 ff.y may befal on us. — On v. 57 comp. 
Deut. xxxi. 6, 8 ; Jos. i. 5. — ^3QJlp^-'?fc^ corresponds to ^wy^ t^^ 
in three passages. In the Pentateuch q^^ is used only once of 
men, who forsake the Lord, Deut. xxxii. 15 ; otherwise it means, 
to throw down, scatter. Num. xi. 31, to cause something to lie, rest, 
Ex. xxiii. 11, to permit, allow. Gen. xxxi. 28. Of God forsaking 
his own, we find it used first, Ps. xxvii. 9, in connexion with 
aty> ^ ^^^^® ^^^ often in Jeremiah. — ^V. 61. Let your heart be 
rrtiT DV dS® entirely, undividedly given to the Lord, so that 
it may have Qy^ in him alone, comp. xi. 4, xv. 3—14 etc. 

T 

With v. 62 begins the third act, the oifering, consisting of a 
bumtroffering (nSy)> ^^^ ^^e meat-offering (nnjD) helong- 
ing to it, and a thank-offering (q'^^ioj pDt)> which Solomon 
and all the people offered.^ — ^The thank-offering, which embodied 

^ Chronicles (2, vii. 12) here furnishes an important supplement in 
the statement, that fire from heaven consamed the ofiering. That this 
notice, which even Movers (Krit. Unters. p. 195 and 264), according 
to bis false view of the sources of Chronicles, regards as a traditional 
appendix, does not, in consequence of its absence from our narrative, 
become an invention of the compiler of Chronicles, arising from a love 
of the miraculoup, as de Wette and Gramberg imagine, has been 
already proved in my apolog. Vers. p. 329. The omission of this 
miraculous fact is explained, as so many other things that are passed 
over in the description of the temple, by this, that it is presumed to be 
known from the dedication of the tabernacle. As in the latter God 
the Lord does not rest satisfied with merely manifesting his presence 
by the cloud filling the holiest, but also consumed the first offering 
presented on the altar standing before it by fire from heaven (Lev. ix. 
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their thanks for the grace and covenant-faithfiilness of God and 
represented their communion, their honse and table companion- 
ship with the Lord (comp. Bahr, Symb. ii. p. 368 S.y and Kurtz, 
d. Mos. Opfer. p. 129 ff.), consisted, in correspondence with the 
greatness of the manifestations of the Divine grace, of 22,000 
oxen and 120,000 sheep. This is so enormous a number of vic- 
tims, that, as in the thank-offerings, only the fat pieces (i^'^n 
V ny T VS t ' ^^'^ burned upon the altar, while the rest of the flesh 
was reserved for the sacrificial repast. — J. D. Mich, enters into 
a tedious reckoning of probabilities, whether the Israelites as- 
sembled in Jerusalem coidd have consumed 22,000oxenin fouiteen 
days, wherein however he altogether forgets the 120,000 sheep 
offered at the same time, and then, without any authority from 
the text, divides these offerings among fourteen days, though they 
were offered, according to v. 63, only at the dedication of the 
temple, which lasted but seven days. The seven days' feast of 
tabernacles certainly followed immediately after, but this is plainly 
distinguished from the dedication of the temple by the express 
division of seven days and seven days (v. 65.) The whole cal- 
culation, indeed, is vitiated, because Mich., according to his alto- 
gether external mode of examination, calculates the number of 
the offerings merely from an economical point of view. If Solo- 
mon and all the people offered thanks to the Lord for the favour 
of the building of the temple being happily completed, and now 
also consecrated by the miraculous manifestation of God, it 
would occur to no Israelite to calculate economically, whether he 
could, with his family, consume altogether the thank-offerings 
presented by him. The probability of the number mentioned 
can only be estimated from the greatness of the multitude pos- 
sibly assembled at the dedication of the temple. — If, beside the 
elders, heads of families and tribes, all Israel, from the region of 
Hamath to the river of Egypt, in great assembly, (S\^i 'tTOj 
V. 75) appeared at this festival, there may have easily been 
100,000 fathers, and 20,000 eldei's, heads of families, and tribes, 

24), in order to sanction the altar as the legitimate place of offering ; so 
with the repetition of the first miraculous fact in the dedication of the 
temple, the second also is so connected, that our author might deeui it 
snperflaoas to mention it expressly. 
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assembled. Now if, on an average, every father offered only one 
sheep, every elder an ox, and the king out of his abundance, 
2000 oxen and 2000 sheep, the number of victims slated will not 
appear too great. Now, whether a man could consume all the 
flesh of these offerings at the festival or not, is a matter of no 
consequence, as the law in this case commanded the burning of 
the remainder (Lev. vii. 17 ; xix. 6.) — That, besides, the number 
of the victims offered must have been unusually great, is evident 
from this, that the by no means small altar of burnt-offering was 
not sufficient to contain the sacrifices, and the king therefore 
dedicated the whole space of the inner court for a place of offer- 
ing on this occasion (v. 64.) — " From the region of Hamath to 
the river of Egypt" denotes the territory of Israel, according to 
its whole extent from north to south, 2 Chr. vii. 8. The descrip- 
tion of the north boundary, f^^n Mis'? (Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 
8 ; Jos. xiii. 5 ; Judg. iii. 3 ; 1 Chr. xiii. 5 ; 2 Ki. xiv. 25 ; 
Am. vi. 14) is falsely explained by Gesen. (Lehrgeb. p. 799, 
thes. i. 185), Ewald (Krit. Gram. p. 646), Studer on Judg. iii. 3, 
and others, unto Hamath^ so that Hamath was the border city, 
and ^*c}^ is pleonastic, in decided opposition to which is the 

circumstance, that wherever a place is to be described as a pro- 
per boundary point, the simple -w or *p^ merely is used, for 

example. Gen. x. 19 ; Jos. xiii. 3 — 9, etc. — ^"^J^ and n^^ 
denote the region from a place. — ^^3 -73;, till one comes, that is, 
towards, ^^i^J in the direction of— ^^^S iy> towards, ^^V?^ 
from the direction of, that is, from the region of — so that the 
place (city) named after this particle always lies beyond the 
boundary point, the boundary reaches only to its neighbour- 
hood. rKtl ^8 'JE-TTtc^ai/eia of the Greeks, on the Orontes, 

between Larissa and Arethusa, still an important town of about 
30,000 inhabitants under the old name SU^, comp. Burkh. 

Eeise, i. p. 249 ff., and Winer, bibl. R.W. i. p. 537. It did not 
belong to the kingdom of Israel, although Solomon, according 
to 2 Chr. viii. 4, possessed a part of the territory of Hamath.' 

1 y.Kanmer (Palsest p. 126) erroDeously confounds j^^n Ham- 
math {thermcB, the fortified city of Naphtali) with the Syrian Haraath, 
and understands of the former all the above cited passages, where 
Hamath it named as the north boundary of Palestine. 
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The liver of Egypt is not the Nile, but the brook which falls 
into the Mediterranean Sea at the town of Rhinocorura, or 
Rhinocolora, now el Arish, and formed the south boundary of the 
land of Israel, Num. xxxiv. 5 ; Jos. xv. 4, 47. Corap. Rosenm. 
Hdb. d. bibl. Altherthk. ii, 1, p. 86 ff., and Gesen. thes. ii. 872. 
V. 6(J. On the eighth day of the last named seven days' feast 
of tabernacles, that is, on the twenty-third day of the seventli 
month (2 Chr. vii. 10) Solomon dismissed the people, who 
returned to their tents joyful and glad of heart, for all the good- 
ness that the Lord had done for David his servant and Israel his 
people. — Tents for houses (Judg. vii. 9 ; 2 Sam. xx. 1) is an 
expression retained from the life of the patriarchs. David his 
servant, not Solomon, is named, because all the happiness con- 
ferred upon the people under Solomon was only the fruit of the 
promise made to David, comp. at v. 15. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HAPPY ANSWER TO SOLOMON'S PRAYEK, VV. 1 — 9; CLOSING 
NOTICES OF HIS BUILDINGS, VV. 10 — 25 ; AND OF HIS NAVY, 

w. 26—28. 

Vv. 1 — 9. The second appearance, which was made to Solo- 
mon, seems according to v. 1 to have taken place at least thirteen 
years after the dedication of the temple, post quam rex aedificiis 
tuis omnibfis supremam manum imposmsset (Sanctius.) But this 
is inconceivable, as this manifestation contains the special answer 
to the prayer uttered by Solomon at the dedication. Seb, 
Schmidt indeed thinks : quod Deus distulerit hanc apparitionem 
U9q%ie €ui tempusj quo Salomonis peccatum appropinquahatj ut non 
diu antequam fieretj eum aerio moneret. But who could believe, 
that the Lord, if he had first appeared to him so late, would have 
begun his answer with the words : " I have heard thy prayer 
and thy supplication that thou hast made before me ; I have 
hallowed this house which thou hast built, etc. ?" The old inter- 
preters, therefore, held that this appearance took place the night 
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after the dedication of the temple. But are we to assume this in 
contradiction to the plain words of the text ? By no means. 
V. 1, indeed, forms the transition from the prayer of Solomon to 
the answer of God, for which reason it is, 2 Chr. vii. 11, the 
closing fommla to the section on the dedication of the temple ; 
but our author has made this transition sentence at the same 
time the superscription of the following section in which he 
records not only the appearance of God but also that which 
Solomon undertook for the completion of all his buildings. This 
superscription, however, is couched in such a manner, that it 
forms at the same time the introduction to the Divine appear- 
ance, and is therefore, after this has been communicated, partly 
repeated in v. 10 as introductory to that which took place after 
the twenty years, in which Solomon had executed the building 
of the temple and his palace. The error, that the Divine answer 
to the prayer of Solomon followed twenty years after, arose 
merely from misunderstanding this general determination of the 
first verse. The time of the Divine appearance accoi:dingly is 
not definitely stated in our narrative, but it may be determined 
with tolerable certainty from the words : " the second time, as he 
had appeared unto him at Gibeon " (v. 2.) As God appeared 
to Solomon at Gibeon in the night following his sacrifice, so also 
here probably in the night (2 Chr. vii. 12) aft;er the prayer of 
dedication and the sacrifice. — The Divine promise to hear his 
prayer adheres closely in its terms to the prayer of Solomon 
(v. 3) ; our narrative gives only a summary, while it is more ftilly 
stated 2 Chr. vii. 12 — 16. If Solomon prayed : " that thine 
eyes may be open toward this house," the Lord answers, ever 
giving more than we ask, ^' mine eyes and my heart shall be 
there." — 'Vv. 4 and 5 contain the special answer to viii. 25 and 
26. — V. 6 — 9 refer to the prayer that the curse may be averted, 
to which the Lord replies, if you and your children turn from 
me, keep not my commandments and worship other gods, this 
bouse will not protect you from the curses threatened in the law, 
but these will be fulfilled on you and on this temple in all their 
extent and ngour. This threatening adheres most minutely in 
form of expression to the Pentateuch, with v. 7 comp. Deut. 
xxviii. 37, 45, 63. — In vv. 8 and 9 is the curse pronounced upon 
Israel, Deut. xxix. 22, 24 — 26 transferred to the temple. The 
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words, ^this honse will be high/' for which stand in 2 Chr. vii. 
21, " this house, which was high," have been variously misunder- 
stood. Tlie assumption of Seb. Schmidt, that the fuU stands for 
the prfBi, and -^Q^ is to be supplied, is as objectionable as the 

proposal of Cler. and Dathe to amend the text of our author from 
Chronicles, as is actually done in Cod. 66 in Kennicott. The 
correctness of our text is proved by the old versions. LXX. 
render literally, o oIko^ oSto^ iarai 6 tr^Xo? ; the Vulg. explains : 
domtM hae erit in exemplum ; the Syr. and Arab. ^^ this house 
will be destroyed,*' while the Chald. " this house, which was high, 
will be destroyed, has explained it according to 2 Chr. vii. 21, 
but so as to show that it had our text before it.^ The sense is, 
this house will remain high, that is, be a conspicuous example of 
punishment. The temple was situated on a high hill, and if it 
be destroyed, this example of Divine punishment will meet the 
eyes of every passer by (J. D. Mich.) There is probably in 
t^V an allusion to Deut. xxvi. 19 and xxviii. 1. Here God 
promises to make Israel high ()^^'p2^) above all nations. This 

blessing is to be changed into a curse ; the temple, which was 
high and far-famed, is to be and remain high but in an opposite 
sense.' 

Vv. 10 — 24. In this section the Shemitic mode of composing 
history, by collecting excerpts from antecedent document, is 
presented in a very clear light. Here unquestionably all is to 

I Inadmissible are also all explanations, which have recourse to 
ellipses, as that of Jarchi : erit excelsa omni se. tempore quo non peeca- 
veritiij a$t quando peecabitiSf omnis qui transibit etc. — of Vatabl. and 
others. 

' The deviating text of Chronicles leads to the assumption of such a 
play on words. For to derive this deviation from a misunderstanding 
of oar text can satisfy no sensible critic ; still less can it be an expla- 
natory paraphrase for obviating all possible misunderstanding ; for had 
the writer wished to explain, he would certainly have explained as the 
Chald., Syr., Arab., and Vulg, have done. «J. D. Mich, was on the 
track of the correct explanation of this deviation, when he remarked 
that the original text had been, *^This temple, which has been so con- 
spicuous, will be a conspicuous example of punishment ;" only he is 
mistaken when he adds, that something has fallen out of both texti. 
Rather the complete text stood from the beginning neither in our verse 
nor in Chronicles, but in the larger source employed by both, from 
which each in his own way made an imperfect excerpt. 
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be put together, which was yet to be related concerning Solo- 
mon's buildings, especially the fortification of a great number of 
cities in his wide dominions and every thing connected with this ; 
but this statement is not only very incomplete, but appears also 
at first view quite unarranged. Only on a thorough examina- 
tion into the matter a principle of arrangement is here also dis- 
covered. Our author, to wit, arranges his materials according 
to the means which enabled Solomon to execute so many w^orks.^ 
These means were (a) the supply of building materials on the 
part of Hiram, (b) the socagers, whom he levied from his terri- 
tories. But in the description of these means is inserted the 
account of the cities built and fortified, and the supply on the 
part of Hiram is only parenthetically (v. 11) introduced, because 
it had been already (v.) related, and even the account of the 
cities which Solomon wished to present to Hiram, is imperfectly 
given. Considered as a section in themselves, vv. 10 — 14 want 
a concltision ; for v. 14, which, as it furnishes a supplementary 
explanation to v. 11, necessarily belongs to it, has not the form 
of a conclusion. More must therefore have been found in the 
source from which these notices are taken. Now Chronicles 
comes in to supply the statement, that Hiram gave cities to Solo- 
mon, which the latter built and caused Israelites to dwell in 
them (2 Chr. viii. 1, 2), that is, the cities given to him as a pre- 
sent by Solomon, because they did not please him, he returned 
them, on which Solomon built them and peopled them with 
Israelites.' This places the connexion of our section with the 
buildings of Solomon in a much clearer light. 

Vv. 10 — 13. With regard to the construction of vv. 10 and 
11, the first half of v. 11 is to be taken as a parenthesis, as the 
conclusion to npp^, v. 10, begins with ^^ ^^. The statement, 

that Solomon (contrary to the Mosaic law) should have given a 

^ In Chronicles the arrangement is simple, as in the first place the 
buildings are enumerated (2, viii. 1 — 6), and then an account is given 
of the socagers. 

* That the brief account of Chronicles (2, viii. 2), " And the cities 
which Hiram had given to Solomon, Solomon built them, and caused 
the children of Israel to dwell there/' is to be reconciled with our nar- 
rative in the above-mentioned way, has been observed among othvTs 
by the ingenious Geographer C. Ritter, die Erdkunde ii. p. 384, see 
my apolog. Vers. p. 221 f. 
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part of the land bestowed by Jehovah on the people of Israel to 
the heathen king Hiram, has been the cause of mnch scruple to 
the old interpreters, so that Serariusy C. a Lap,, and others 
aasnmedy that he had merely resigned to him the use of it, until 
he should be able to refund the expenses incurred for him. But 
nothing of this is in the text. Grotius, on the contrary, afRrms 
the opinion, that they were cities conquered in war, of which the 
king had the free disposal. But this also is an unfounded con- 
jecture by which that scruple derived from the law (Xev. xxv. 
13 ff.) is not at all set aside. For if these cities lay within the 
boundaries assigned to the Israelites by Moses, they were still 
according to the law inalienable, even if the Israelites were 
unable to conquer or keep them, until David, who waged many 
SQCcessfiil wars against the Syrians, annexed them to the terri- 
tory of Israel. The bestowment of these cities on Hiram can 
only be reconciled with Solomon's theocratic feeling by the sup- 
position^ that they were inhabited not by Israelites but by 
heathen. But this is not only evident from this, that Solomon 
first peopled them with Israelites, after he had built them (2 Chr. 
viii. 2), but is rendered probable from other considerations. The 
cities were in the land of ^'^sn- Galil denotes, not indeed the 

whole extent of the later province of Galilee, but yet a part, and 
that the northern part of it, as appears from this, that the Kadesh 
belonging to the tribe of Naphtali (Jos. xx. 7, 21, 32 ; 1 Chr. 
vi. 61) is distinguished by the addition '^n'^^Q ^om the Kadesh 

in the south of Palestine. The passages 2 Ki. xv. 29 and Is. 
viii. 23 show still more clearly, that Galil included in it the 
northern part of the tribe of Naphtali (comp. Gescn. and Hitzig 
on Is. viii. 23), and the designation of this Galil as Qi^jn '^'^'^S 

by Isaiah, proves at the same time that this district was mostly 
inhabited by the heathen. Probably the Israelites had partly 
not quite conquered it, partly very soon lost it again, although 
it was assigned to the tribe of Naphtali. For here lay for 
example Hazor, the residence of the Canaanitish k\jkg Jabin, 
that was certainly taken and burned (Jos. xi. lO-yiS), but yet 
in the early times of the period of the Judges wa^-a^ain in tlie 
possession of a king Jabin, whose general Sisera 4welt in tho 
neighbouring Harosheth of the Gentiles (Judg. iv. 2,18.)— Tlie 

VOL. I. L 
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cities of this district were probably in a very unfavourable con- 
dition, on which account they did not please Hiram, so that he 
called'them contemptuously the land of Cabul. Gesen. {thes. ii. 
656) concludes on good grounds from the connexion of our pass- 
age, that Cabul is a name of contempt.^ But his explanation is 
doubtful. Among the different opinions enumerated by Gesen. 
Lc, the explanation proposed by Hiller in the Onomast. V. T. p. 
4«S5 and adopted by Reland, Gesen., and Maurer, namely, that 
it is contracted Arom '^tQrO ^^^ ^ qttod evanmt tanquam nUiilj 
has still the greatest probability, whereas other explanations 
attempted from the rad. ^^33 mnxitj constrinxity for example 

that of Cocceius, a land which fettered its inhabitants as slaves 
through hard labour, or that current among the Rabbins, a 
miry or clayey land in which the foot sinks and is held fast 
(comp. Rashi ad h. I, and Fiirst, Concord, p. 541), are much too 
artificial and far-fetched, and that of the Rabbins can scarcely 
be reconciled with the natural character of this region, as the 
soil here is particularly mountainous and hilly, and towards Safed 
of a volcanic nature (comp. Robins. Pal. iii. p. 637 ff.), but 
swampy land is only found about the sea of Merom. 

V. 14. The statement here appended, as already remarked, by 
way of supplement for the explanation of ^*i)2^ namely, that 

T T — 

Hiram gave Solomon 120 talents of gold, must appear very sur- 
prising, if we consider Solomon's great wealth and his large 
annual income in gold. J. D. Mich, therefore not improbably 
conjectures, that this gold was not raw but wrought. If we do 
not assuiDe this, we shall be compelled to suppose, that Hiram 
presented this inconsiderable sum compared wiUi Solomon's wealth 
in gold for some special purpose. 

V. 15 ff. The other means, by which Solomon was enabled to 
raise so many buildings, consisted in this, that he levied the rem- 
nant of the old Canaanitish population still dwelling in his ter- 
ritory for socagers. DQiT^m Ht ^^ ^^ connected with the 

^ A place Cabul occurs indeed, Jos. xix. 27, on the borders of Asher. 
But as its situation cannot be determined with certainty, nothing can 
be gathered from it for the explanation of this passage, even though it 
should be identified with the town of this name mentioned by Edrisi 
and belonj^ng to the eparchy of Safed (comp. RoienrmiUeri Anal arah. 
iii. p. 41.) 



k 
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locagers. But before this connection itself is stated^ the author 
enumerates the buildingSi vv. 15 — 19. — t^'^VlJ)!! ^^^ entrench- 
ment, the castle (comp. Gesen. thes. it. 789); which David already 
built (2 Sam. v. 9) and which was situated, according to this 
passage and 1 Chr. xi. 8^ on Mount Zion, and according to xi. 
27, 2 Chr. xxxiL 5, on the wall enclosing Zion. We know 
nothing farther of it, comp. Lightfoot 0pp. ii. p. 189 and 
EbunelsY. bibl. Greogr. ii. p. 46 f. — The walls of Jerusalem, 
David also appears to have built at these (2 Sam. v. 9 ; 1 Chr. xi. 
8.) According to xi. 27, Solomon closed the breaches of the city of 
David ; the building of Solomon therefore consisted either in the 
repair of the walb surroimding Zion, or, as in our verse the walls 
of Jerusalem, not of the city of David merely, are named, in 
boilding at the same time a fortified wall round the lower city, 
and either, as Hamelsv. i. p. q. p. 50 supposes, enclosing the 
temple-mount within the city wall, or at least joining the fortified 
temple-mount to the wall of the upper city. -^^ Hazor, an old 

T 

Canaanitish royal city, not far from Kadesh, situated according 
to Josephus above the sea of Merom, and attached to the tribe of 
Naphtali,comp.Rosenm. bibl. Alterthk. ii. 2, p. 55,andv. Baumer 
Pal. p. 126. It belonged evidently to the twenty cities, which 
Solomon wished to cede to Hiram, and was, on account of the 
importance of its situation on the northern boundary of Pales- 
tine^ fortified by Solomon. This also explains why it is not 
expressly mentioned in the parallel passage of Chronicles, 
because it was already included under the cities not accepted by 
Hiram and then built by Solomon. — Concerning Megiddo comp. 
iv. 12. — -^^5 Fal^ip or Tat^np^ an old Canaanitish royal city on 

TV 

the western bonier of Ephraim, assigned to the Levites, but pos- 
sessed by the Canaanites, until Pharaoh took and burned it, 
slew its inhabitants and then gave the city as a dowry to his 
daughter who was married to Solomon, on which Solomon rebuilt 
and probably fortified it, comp. Rosenm. i. p. q. p. 194 f. Its 
site has not yet been discovered, but it cannot, as v. Kaumer, 
Pal, p. 188 f. conjectures, have been situated near Joppa on the 
way from Joppa to Kamleh, but must be sought for between 
Beth-horon and Lydda, north of the straight way between these 

two places, as it lay, according to Eusebius, four Roman miles 

l2 
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north of Nicopolis. — ^V. 17. Beth-horon the lower or nether. 
According to 2 Chr. viii. 3 Solomon also fortified upper Beth- 
horon. Both places exist at the present day under the some- 
what corrupted names of Beit Ur et Tahta and el Foka, with 
remains of the old walls and foundations stones, and lie scarcely 
an hour asunder on the way from Joppa to Gibeon and Jeru- 
salem, only five hours or twelve Roman miles from the latter, 
at the foot of the mountain, nether Beth-horon westward on 
a small eminence, upper Beth-horon eastward on a steep projec- 
tion of the mountain only to be ascended by steps, comp. Robins. 
Pal. iii. p. 278 flP. Bv this position they formed when fortified 
a strong banner against every enemy marching from Joppa to 
Jerusalem. 

V. 18. rhifTl Baalath is identified by Iken (dissert, phil. 
tlieoL i. p. 249), Michaelis (SuppL ad lex. Hebr. i. p. 199), and 
Rosenm. (bibl. Althk. i. 2 p. 281) with Baalgad or Heliopolis in 
in Coelesyria, that is, Baalbek, of which there are still splendid 
ruins, but without sufficient grounds. For that the present 
inhabitants of this region ascribe the building of the city to 
Solomon, proves nothing frora the entirely unhistorical character 
of such legends, and the mention of Baalath in this verse before 
Tadmor is counterbalanced by 2 Chr. viii. 6, where it is entirely 
separated frx)m Tadmor. According to Jos. xix. 41 — 44, comp. 
with XV. 10, Baalath or Baalah, which is there distinguished 
fix)m Baalgad (Jos. zi. 17, xii. 7, xiii. 5), lay on the borders of 
Judah and Dan, west of Ekron, and belonged to Dan (comp. 
Robins. Pal. iii. p. 226 not. 5), in accordance with which Josephus 
testifies {Antiq. viii. 6, 1), that it was not far from Beth-horon 
and Gezer. — ^q]^ according to the Kethibh, that is. Palm, city 
of palms, in 2 Chr. ix. 4 ■^b-T;n> called by the Arabs of the pre- 

sent day r^JJ or ^^ locus palmarum feraa — is Palmyra of 
the Grreeks and Romans, situated between Damascus and the 
Euphrates in a fitutful region enclosing it around frt>m the sandy 
desert (therefore Tadmor in the wilderness), the ruins of which, 
particularly of an enormous temple of the sun, which outshine in 
architectural beauty, art, and magnitude all the antiquities of 
Greece and Italy, have been extant from the times of Diocletian, 
and were first copied and described by R. Wood, The Ruins of 
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Palmyra, Lond. ITSS, on which the present Tadmor^ a cluster 
of farm-houses, is built, comp. Rosenm. bibl. Althk. i. 2 p. 275. 
— According to Arabic legends (comp. Sehultens ind. geogr. to 
the vita Saladini under Tadmar)^ the city existed before Solomon, 
and was therefore only rebuilt, embellished, and perhaps fortified 
by him as a barrier against the conq[uerors of Upper Asia. 
v-^^Q after ■^•ro^l creates a great difficulty. What is the 
meaning of Tadmor in the wilderness in the land ? J. D. Mich. 
therefore conjectured, that the name of the land, in which Pal- 
myra lay, might have fallen out, and Cler. supplied Aramcea. 
Against this, however, stands the consideration, that all the old 
translators had our present text before them, and endeavoured 
by possibility to explain it. The most probable opinion is that 
proposed by Tremelliusy that by t^fc^n ^^® cities before men- 
tjoned are designated as situated in regno Salomonis et intra 
foies a Deo dengnatos. We obtain this meaning by connecting 
ipi^ with Q«r) V. 17 ; he built them in the land, that is, in his 

own land, and thus it forms a parallel to '^fl^U)?5Q V^fc^ hbll ^' 
19.* 

^ Movers (Krit. Unters. p. 210) explains ^^^ in a pecaliar man- 

1 V T T 

ner. Setting out with the assumption, that -^^]-) is not Palmyra, but 
Hazezon-Tamar or En-gedi, which is named -^^j;) in Czek. xlvii. 19, 

• T T 

xlviiL 28, and that "^^*7]r) (Chron.) signifies the same city £n-gedi, 

* mm 

be finds the proof of this opinion in ^^^i since Tamar is distinguished 

by this addition as a city lying in the land, that is, inland, from the 
Syrian Tadmor or Palmyra. But there is no ground for this proof. 
For in the first place it is not decided, that ^j^D ^^ ^z^^* i^ certainly 

T T 

En-gedi, since others understand by it either Jericho or Tamar, a mili- 
tary post mentioned by Eusebins not far from the south point of the 
D&bA Sea (comp. U&vem. Comm. on Ezek. p. 738) ; and the asser- 
tion of Movers, that £n-gedi is called also Tadmor by the Talmudists, 
b destitute of all ground, as the Rabbinical passages cited by him in 
Light/. Chorogr. Malik, prcem, c.vi., neither assert nor by any means 
imply this. Finally the Tadmor built by Solomon, according to 2 
Chr. viii. 3, 4, lay in the region of Hamath Zobah. And even if with 
Movers, p. 209, we were to charge the writer with error, yet by 
tntd "^ItD^ Tadmor cannot possibly be distinguished as a city 

situated in the wilderness of Judah on the Dead Sea in opposition to 
the Syrian Tadmor, because Solomon, according to Chronicles, not 
merely possessed a part of the territory of Zobah and Hamath, and 
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V. 19. Beside the cities named^ Solomon built also ntoDQ "ny 
magazine-cities^ fortresses, in which were deposited provisions for 
the army (2 Chr. xvii. 12, xxxii. 28), as Pharaoh built in Go- 
shen bj means of the Israelites (Ex. i. 11, and Ilengstenb. d. 
BB. Mos. and Asg, p. 45 f.)> and i^-^n "'^ cities for the war- 
chariots and horses, comp. v. 6. The latter are perhaps identical 
in part with the magazine-cities, and several of them might have 
been situated on the northern boundary of his kingdom in the 
region of Hamath, and on Lebanon, as must be inferred partly 
from the importance of the north border for the security of the 
whole kingdom, partly from the fact that Solomon had an ad- 
versary in Rezon of Damascus (xi. 23), who might easily excite 
to rebellion the northern provinces wliich were first incorporated 
into the kingdom by David, and partly from the express state- 
ment of 8 Chr. xvi. 4, according to which there were magazine- 
cities in the land of Naphtali. 

Vv. 20—23. Comp. v. 27—30 D'»t33? v- 22 servants of the 
kings. D'nto ^^ military and civil officers. o^ttT^ rpurra- 
rai royal satellites. According to etymology QnOJ signifies the 
third either in rank or in some other respect. According to 
Gesen. (lex* man.) it denotes originally the chariot-warriors 
(three in each chariot), then the royal guards. This opinion 
approved also by Thenius on 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 is founded partly 
on the passages Ex. xiv. 7, and xv. 4, partly on the fact that tho 
writers of catenaej as Origen testifies, thus explain the Greek 
rpiardrrffiy but the Glossator in the Octaieuch. (see Schleussner 
leXn in LXXm torn, v. p. 338) explains rpiardra^ by tow irapa 
^6ipa Tov fiaaikioi^ apiarephv rpirTj^ fioipw; ap^ovra^* Simi- 
larly Hieron. ad Ezech. 23 : namen est secundi gradus post regiam 
dignitatem. Comp. also Bochart, Hieroz, i. />. 172. By this the 
testimony of the author of the catena is completely neutralized, 
especially as it is at most only a probable inference from Ex. 
xiv. 5. For here it is said of the war-chariots of Pharaoh 

established garrisons in it, bat, according to 1 Ki. v. 4, his territory 
extended to Thapsacus on the Euphrates, and therefore the Syrian 
Tadmor or Palmyra in the wilderness actually lay in the land, that ia, 
in the land under his sway, and, according to ix. 16, he erected build- 
ings on Lebanon, and in all the land of his dominion. 
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y^^ ^3? Giffhvi* which Gesen. explains : chariot-warriors were 
apon each ; bnt it may also mean, royal guards or satellites on 
each. The Sing. t^T^Z^n denotes in all the places, where it 

oocnrs, the royal adjutant, comp. 2 Ki. vii. 2, 17, 19, and xv. 25 
(Pekah, the Shalish of Pekahiah, who rebelled against him), 
where neither chariot-warriors nor charioteers (as de Wette 
everywhere renders the word) can be understood. In ix. 25 
also gy i^ ^ is not chariot-warrior but adjutant of the king. The 

pb^r, \ y i\ fff y ^ occurs 2 Ki. x. 25 in connection with D*^^*in ^^ 
the royal body-guards, and thus denotes royal satellites, as in 2 
Sam. xxiii. 8; 1 Chr. xi. 11, and xii. 8. Chariot combatants 
cannot be intended here, because David employed no chariots in 
his wars, and preserved only a hundred even of the war-chariots 
taken from the Syrians, and consequently could have no corps 
of chariot-warriors. Finally also in Ezek. xxiii. 15 and 23, 
C f^i Offy i i denotes only a choice band of warriors. After all we 
must understand the word in Ex. xiv. 7, and xv. 4, also of the 
guard of Pharaoh, especially as the old Pharaohs had a guard 
(comp. Hengstenb. die BB. Mos. und Aeg. p. 132 f.), and their 
war chariots were very small and light, so that they could 
scarcely hold three men, comp. Boscllini in Hengstenb. i. p. q. p. 
131, and our remarks on v. 6.^ 

Vv. 24 and 25 contain two notices that appear to be appended 
in this place in quite a superfluous and arbitrary manner, but 
yet are inserted here not without plan and design. They stand 
namely in reference to iii. 1 — 4, and show how Solomon after 
the completion of his buildings remedied the defects which 
existed in the beginning of his reign, comp. the remarks on iii. 1 . 
These verses thus form the ftill and suitable close to the section 
treating of Solomon's buildings. 

Vv. 26—28. Solomon also built a fleet ("i^^ fleet, not ship, 

comp. Gesen. thes, i. 124) at Ezion-geber beside Eloth, on the 
northern point of the Red Sea, and sent his servants with the 
skilftil Tyrian mariners to Ophir, from which they brought 

^ Thenius (die BB. Sam. p. 247) explains our verse in a very mo- 
dem and arbitrary manner, when he understands by p ^*^jy lieutenants, 

Qv^ captains, Qn^jjnl^ majors, and ^^-^n "n^ "°*^ D'W^Dil "Hto 
colonels. 
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yearly 420 or 450 talents of gold, and according to x. 11 sandal 
wood and precious stones. On this subject compare my " Unter- 
suchung liber die Hiram-Salomonische Schiffahrt, Dorpat, 1834,** 
the first section of which on the navigation to Ophir is also 
printed in the Dorpater Beitr. zu d. theol. Wissensch. vol. ii. p. 
233 ff. Here I have shown at large that Ophir is not to be 
sought in India or the east coast of Africa, but lay in the 
southern part of Arabia, with which view most learned men now 
agree, comp. Gesen. (thea. i. 141 sqq.), Winer (bibl. R.W. ii. p. 
215 ff.), and Tuch in the review of my work (Hall. A. L. Z. 
1835 No. 80), who especially has farther established the diversity 
of Ophir from the Sovwdpa of Ptolem. and Ownrdpa of Arrian.* 
Concerning Ezion-geber and Eloth comp. Robins. Pal. i. p. 
875 — 284. Of Ezion-geber no trace is to be found. But Eloth 
continued as a city to the twelfth or fourteenth century ; since 
Abulfeda*s time, about 1300 a.d., there exists of it only a small 
fort with a governor, and a small Egyptian garrison under the 
new name of Akaba, and heaps of rubbish still mark the place 
where the city once stood. 



CHAPTER X. 



visit of the queen of sheba to jerusalem, vv. 1^13. 

Solomon's riches, vv. 14 — 29. 

V. 1. Concerning the country of the queen of j^m not only 

the old expositors, but also two nations, the Arabs and the 
Ethiopians contend,^ although here the name alone decides. 

^ Junker : " The circuronavigation of Lybia by the Phenicians about 
the year 610 — 604 B.C." in the supplem. to Jahn's New Jahrbb. fiir 
Philolog. 1841 Bd. 7. H. 3, has again briefly sought Ophir in India, 
but this opinion is rightly again rejected, and Ophir assumed to be in 
Arabia, by Herm Bobrik, '* the development of geography among the 
ancients," in the Zeitschrift fttr vergleich. Erdkunde of LUdde, year 
i. voL iii P. i. p. 381. 

* According to the legends of the Abyssinians, which are adopted 
by Josephus (Antiq. viii. 6, 5), Corn, a Lap., Capell. (OUerv. p. 648), 
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(^3)P in the Old Testament denotes, never Meroe or Ethiopia, 
which is called tOpy ^^^ always the kingdom of the SabsBans 
with their capital Saba or Mapuifia^ a country in Arabia Felix 
abmmdiDg in frankincense, gold, and precious stones, the inha- 
Intants of which were celebrated among the Hebrews and Greeks 
for their extensive trade in these products. See the proofs in 
Bochart {Phal. ii. c. 26), Bosenm. (bibl. Althk. iii. 174 ff.), and 
Gesen. (thes. iii. p. 1350.) — ^Theiame of Solomon's great wisdom, 
which might have been spread abroad, according to the probable 
conjecture of Ephraim Syrus, by the voyages to Ophir, moved 
this queen to come to Jerusalem in order to be convinced by 
proving him with riddles of the truth of the report that had come 
to her ears* The difficult words, ^'jif^ DtoS? cannot mean, in 
nomine Jehovce^ still less, et nomen Jeh. (TremelL), as S never 
stands for ^, as Nolde Cone, partic. asserts, and the translation 

col TO SvofjM Kvpiov in LXX., Syr. and Arab, rests only on a 
peculiar view of the words, and does not, as Dathe thinks, presup- 
pose the reading q^. The literal rendering of Seb. Schmidt ; 

quoad nomen Jehovce is allowable, but the explanation quod 
Jehova ipsi dedisaet tuntam aapientiam is an ai*bitrary quid pro 
quo. Even the view adapted by Maurer and de Wette : in 
gUmam Jovcb^ that is, the fame ministering to the glory of God, 
is scarcely contained in the words. ^ I render : ^^ by the name of 

and GrotioB, this queen had a son Menihelek by Solomon, from whom 
the Abyssinian monarchs believe themselves descended (comp. Ludolf 
kUi. Aethiop. ii. 3, and Lobo voyage d'Abyssinie i. p. 337 ff.) But 
these legends are folly counterbalanoed by similar traditions of the 
Arabs, who call this queen Balkin, and make her a wife of Solo- 
mon, comp.. Koran. Sur. 27, and Pococke Specim, hist, Arab, p. 60; if 
such legends in general could prove anything in their obviously 
onhistorical character. The other arguments advanced in favour of the 
Ethiopians, Bochart (Phah it c 26) has overturned with a great pro- 
fusion of learning. 

^ Movers (Krit. Unters. p. 75) wishes here abo again to remove 
the difficulty by the assumption of a gloss, in accordance with a review 
in Rheinwald's Repert. viii. p. 199, against which, however, the old 
versions, which have universally read pi^pp QQJ^ enter a protest, 

if Movers' reasons actually deserved the name. For he says, fa.) 
** TX\TV Dti^ V *■ superfluous, moreover, unnuitable and unintelligible," 
that is, simply because Movers did not understand it, it appears to him 
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the Lord/' that is, belonging to it ; or, '' in regard to the name 
of the Lord." The fame of Solomon by the name of the Lord 
is the fame of Solomon, which so far belongs to the name of the 
Lord or stands in relation to it, as it was brought about by this, 
that the name of the Lord was attested in Solomon by the wis- 
dom given to him. — nT»n> riddle, is a very pointed sentence, 
hotOf indicating a deeper truth and leading to thought, comp. 

T T 

Ezek. xvii. 2, and Havern. Comm. on Ezek. p. 207. — This wis- 
dom, couched in apophthegms and riddles, in which Solomon not 
only distinguished himself (v. 12), but according to the state- 
ment of Menander and Dius in Josephus {Antiq. viii. 5 — 3, and 
c. Ap. i. 17), had an encounter with EQram of Tyre, was quite a 
familiar exercise with the Arabs. How rich Arabia is in pro- 
verbs and riddles, so that it may be regarded as their native land, 
is proved by the vast collections of Ali Ben Abi Taleb and 
Meidani,^ which certainly proceed from modern times (Meidani 

uasuitable and superfluous — a purely subjective ground by which we 
might strike any possible thing out of the text fb7j " It has also arisen 
merely from writing the preoeding word n?^7l2) t^^ce only with the 
transpoiition of the *j, thus nPCn > while the transcriber took the J7> 
which is often exchanged with i, for the usual abbreviation of the 
name Jehovah." But the transposition of ^ and even the frequent 
exchange of j^ with i being granted, to which however many considera- 
tions are opposed, this assumption fiedls to the ground, becaufie, (a,J the 
occurrence of such abbreviations 300 B.C., when the change must have 
been effected, as the LXX. read ; ] % p q\{^, is incapable of proof; fb.J 
the abbreviation of the name pnn*^ never consists of a mere >, but of 
Si or VI or Yf), comp. Buxtorf. de abbrev. hdfr. p. 5 {edit. u. 1640) ; 

and lastly, fe,J the letters ^ and «i in the old Hebrew writing, which 
was then in use, have too little resemblance to be readily exchanged 
with one another. 

^ Of the proverbs of Ali, Stickel says (Sententiae Ali etc. JencB 1834, 
praef. p. xi) : Siquidem tarn immermis numems est^ tantaque varietas 
earum ac dissimilitudo^ ut inveniendis its omnibus vel solertissimum 
ingenium unius haminis impar sit habendum^ nee possint nisi per eon^ 
junctam universae cujusdam nationis sapient iam e diutuma ac multi- 
pUei viicB experientia kausfam et per commune diversisiimarum hominum 
acumen produeta esse. — J. Theod. Zenker, biblioth, orient, fase, i. flAps. 
1840) p. 15 f. enumerates the different editions of the several parts. — 
The great collection of Meidani, consisting of 6000 proverbs, has been 
lately edited by Freytag (Bonn. 1838.) Comp. on other editions 
Zenker, I c. p. 55. 
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lived in the 12th century), but retain a large amount of ancient 
])roTerbs and riddles. How deeply these proverbs were rooted in 
the life of the people, appears from the statement of Suyuti in 
the life of Aasha :^ ^^ the Arabs considered no one a good poet, 
who did not interweave his poems, whatever might be their con- 
tents, with wise sayings,'' and still more from the fact, that no 
inoonsiderable part of the oldest traditions of the nation are 
deposited in these sayings and thereby preserved,^ that formal 
encounters in wise sayings and riddles took place,' and that to 
the present day the common Arab has a proverb in his mouth 
for every occasion/ On the custom of proposing riddles, comp. 
Kosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. No.-464. 

Vv. 2 and 3. With a great train — camels bearing the products 
of her land, gold, spices, and precious stones, intended for pre- 
sents to Solomon — came the queen of Jerusalem, (^n denotes 

the whole following of men [ n^i n y> v. 13] and camels), and 
spake to him of all that she had in her heart. These words we 
are not with the ancients to refer to gravissimaa et sacras guces^ 
tiontB : they only denote all the discourses, by which she wished 
to prove the wisdom of Solomon, especially, as we are to conclude 
^Tom V. 13, the questions which she proposed to him for solution. 
N^or are we to understand the words : '^ there was not any thing 
liid from the king, that he told her not," of the mysteries of reli- 
gion and of the worship of God, but only of questions, the mean- 
ing of which lay not on the surface, but was deeply hidden ; for 

^ Comp. Weil, the Poetical Literature of the Arabs before and im- 
mediately after Mohammed. Stuttg. 1837. p. 41. 

' See Monumenta aniiquiss, historiae Arabum ed. J. O, Eichhorn, 
OMae 1775. pag. 14 nqq. 

* Let a man only read the Makainat of Hariri distinguished by an 
endless profusion of pons and riddles, which is made accessible to all by 
the masterly German translation of Fr. RUckert. 

* See *' Arabic proverbs, or the customs and usages of the modem 
Egyptians explained from the (Arabic) proverbs prevalent at Cairo,'' 
translated and illustrated bv J. L. Borkhardt, published by W. Ouseley, 
German by Kirmss, Weimar 1834. — Comp. also the "Collection of 
some Arabic proverbs, which are taken from sticks and staves, by 
Kdske," mosUy extracted from Meidani, Lpz. 1758, in which among 
others one is given, on which Reiske remarks : " From this we may 
learn the wit oif the Arabs and see an example of the riddles, with 
which the wit of the Orientals is so much occupied. The qaeen from 
the kingdom of Arabia may have proposed such to Solomon," (p. 23.) 
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it was not Solomon's religious character, but his wisdooii that 
brought her to Jerusalem. 

Vv. 4, 5. jyv^Tl ^ ^^^ *^^ temple (Seb. Schm.), but the royal 
palace, for j^i^n ^ different from ^jy;^ f)i^ and the things men- 
tioned, v. 5, point to the palace. — The meat of his table, that is, 
as well the varied fare, that came to the royal table (rv. 2, 3), 
as the costly equipage of the table (v. 21.) "^vt^ HCiQ> ^^® 
seat of his servants, and vn"\tn!P *1Q3^9 ^^® stand of his mini- 

sters, denote the places appointed in the palace for the ministers 
and servants of the king, which were probably wisely arranged 
and splendidly furnished. Seb. Schm. incorrectly explains : 
^^ the sitting of the ministers at the table,'* and de Wette : ^^ the 
sitting of his servants and the standing of his ministers ;" for 
IttT^ID denotes only the place of sitting, not the sitting, and 
*TO3^ only the standing-place. ppp \m ^ p i thei.* clothing which 
they had from the king, and which was no doubt distinguished 
for its splendour. VtfpQ ^ mostly rendered according to the 

LXX. : otvoxoow avrovy and the Vulg. pincernas ejusy but being 
named among mere things can only be understood with the Chald. 
TVIXt^M ^^ repotatoria^ as Gen. xl. 21, denoting not merely the 
drinks but the whole drinking apparatus. The writer of Chro- 
nicles has certainly understood it of drinking. — nSv'^ "^tDM ^phvf 

T ^^ T • ▼ 

the LXX. ; Chald., Syr., Vulg. render ; the bumt^fferings which 
he offered. But fi'?}^ cannot have this meaning here. What 
eould the queen of Sheba have seen to admire in the burnt- 
offerings T She saw also only the palace and its arrangements* 
-l^^y means here ascensus, as in Ezek. xl. 26, •in')'?y> where 

15 Codd. read in the Sing, ^{rhy* UlViy* ^^ ^ C^^* ^^' *> ^* '® 
therefore correctly explained by ^Jj'^y. No account remains of 

the nature of this ascent by which the king went to the house of 
God. From our text it can only be inferred, that it was a work 
of art, and from 2 Ki. xvi. 18, it appears that the king had a 
private entrance into the temple, which at all events is to be 
sought on the west side of the temple area. On this side is the 
gate Shallekheth, ji^'^tz) ^^ ^^^ ascending street, that is, the way 
going up to the temple from the ravine between Zion and Moriah, 
1 Chr. xxvi. 16. The Rabbins hold this way to be identical 

9 
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with the n7y of our passage, comp. Lightfoot descr. templi Hieros. 

r. 1 {Opp, i. p. 559)> and combine the gate Shallekheth with a 
western gate mentioned by Josephus in the second temple (17 fikv 
€49 fiaatkeut reivcvaa^ 1^9 iv fUaa ^parffo^ eU SioSop aTreiXfj/A- 
§jL€»nfi. Antiq.xy. 11, 5.) 

V. 6 — 9. Beside herself from astonishment (-pj^ yrQ p^*7 ^^ 

T T T 

nn)> she confesses to Solomoni that by the report brought to 

her of his afibirs and his wisdom, which appeared to her incredible, 
she had not learned the half of that which her eyes now saw, 
and she not only declares his servants happy, who were able to 
hear his wisdom in his presence, but also praises Jehovah his 
God^ that he, out of his everlasting love to his people Israel, had 
l^ven them such a king to do judgment and justice. — This prais- 
iiif; of Jehovah (v. 9), which presupposes faith in the true God, 
led the old theologians to the opinion that this queen turned to 
the worship of Jehovah, and conversed with Solomon on religious 
matters. But the remark above made with regard to Hiram 
finds its application here also, that a certain recognition of 
Jehovah as God of Israel was consistent with polytheism. How 
little ground there is for the notion of her conversion may be 
inferred from the circumstance that she never brings an offering 
to the temple. 

Vv. 10 — ^12. Among the presents which she brought with her 
is especially prominent the abundance of spices (oi^tD^)^ among 

which was certainly a quantity of real Arabic balsam, /^UJb' 

even if otoH ^^^®® '^^^ specially denote balsam. — V. 11. The 
mention of these costly presents gives occasion to the narrator 
to add here also, that the fleet of Ophir, besides gold, brought 
also precious stones and red sandal wood. On D'^^^n'^t^y comp. 

my treatise on die Hiram-Salom. Schiffahrt, p. 51 ff. — Of this 
wood, the like of which never came to Judea afterwards, Solo- 
mon made lypiD? balustrades, or, according to 2 Chr. ix. 11 

Tii^'OO* ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ temple and his palace, and musical instru- 
ments ; ntllS' '^^vvpaiy cithame^ guitar-like instruments, comp. 
Winer, bibl. R.W. ii. p. 174 f. ; qi'?^, vdfiKa^ harps, comp. 
Winer i. p. q. i. p. 547. 
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V. 13. And King Solomon gave unto the Queen of Sheba all 
that she wished and desired, beside that which he gave her -pj 
rroSc) "ifTtSHf P^ potentioy i.e. opulentia regisy what he other- 
wise presented to her after the royal manner of Solomon, that 
i»y beside that which he must have given her as royal remunera- 
tion for the presents brought to him according to the oriental 
custom of sovereigns.^ 

V. 14 ff. Solomon's revenues and their expenditure. V, 14, 
16. In gold,yearly, 666 talents = (1,900,875 Marks) £3,646,350, 
beside that which came in firom the merchants, vassal-kings, and 
governors. qv^]T) and Qi'^H'^ are merchants, but the difference 

between them is hard to determine. ^'!\p\ means circumire explo- 
randi causae Num. xiii. 16, 17, and elsewhere, and ^'y\ circumire 

8%ve negotiandiy aive exphrandi causa. After the example of R. 
LtQyijGussetiuB understands qv^j^ of the great merchants, Q'^'^a^ 
of the small traders and dealers ; but Uj-^ denotes the wholesale 

merchant (Ezek. xxvii. 13, 15, etc.), as well as the retailer, Neh. 
iii. 31, 32.^^!)]:) and ^p\y except in our passage, and its paralkl 

T T 

in Chronicles, nowhere denote a merchant; others, therefore, 
following the Vulg.^ viri qui super vectigalia eranty have been 
disposed to understand it of the publicaniy qui merces in regnum 
invectas et redimendas inspiciebant et explorabant ; the Chald. and 
Syr. render it by m»»3^!^n, 1-1-^OoIj artificer^ which at all events is 

T— T 

only a conjecture. As arbitrarily Seb. Schm. explains : explo^ 
ratores metallorum in ipsis Palaestinae fodinis hie inde latiian- 
tiumj since •^•yfl never means eaplorare metalla — i'^yn ''sSd 
are vassal-kings, not, as Gesen. (Gesch. der hebr. Spr. p. 42 and 
thes. li. 1064) with the Chald. assumes, fc<pi*^n^D "'sHd lyings of 

^ The same thought is expressed, 2 Chr. ix. 12, by the words, beside 
that which she had brought the king, which the Targum rightly ex- 
plains, ^3^3 ]^^L, j-j^^p^^.^ pjQ ^^^\^^ pjU ^pp ^^ ^praeter id, 
quod reddidit ei mutua munera pro eis, quae attnUt ilia regi cf. Targ. 
in Chron. edid. Beck p. 106. On the contrary Gesen. (Gesch. <\, 
hebr. Spr. p. 42), de Wette, Einl. p. 250 (ed. 5),' and others wish to 
find in the words of Chronicles a proof of the writer's unacquaintance 
with the Hebrew language, while Movers (Krit. Unters. p. 213) has 
recourse again to corruption of the text. Comp. Hiivern. Einl. i. 1, p. 
239. 
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auxiliary or allied nations, yw is a mixed multitude of men, 

such especially as attach themselves to a nation^ Ex. xii. 38> or 
dwell among a nation as aliens, Neh. xiii. 3, hence a multitude 
of hirelings, Ezek. xxx. 5, comp. Havem. on the passage, Jer. 
20, 1. 37. — Accordingly ^-^n "'s'to ^® kings over mixed 
and indeed particularly, according to Jer. xxv. 25, races 
belonging to Arabia Deserta -^SiiaS C^DiDrit ^" ^ Chr. ix. 
14, therefore, is ^"^vn ^ rightly explained by ^-^y, by which is 
to be nnderstood not the whole peninsula of Arabia, but hattd 
ii€M> tnagrms terrcB trctetus ab oriente et auatro Palestince (Ges. thes- 
ii. 1066), comp. Havem. on Ezek. p. 471, because all these races 
ipvere tributary to Solomon.^ — n^WD governor is of Persian origin, 

and is probably connected with the Sanscrit pakatia, sociusj 
innieusy in Pracrit pakkhay which in the old Persian will have 
been pakha. Comp. Benfey and Stem, die Monatsnamen p. 
195. 

y. 16 ff. Solomon made 500 state-shields, 200 larger or 
targets, Qnjj Ovpeolj scutoy and 300 smaller qi^^ aoTriS&iy elypei* 

• • • • ^ 

As the shields of the ancients usually were (comp. Jahn, bibl. 
Arehaeol. ii. 2, § 217, and Winer, bibl., R.W. ii. p. 482), these 
also were no doubt made of wood, but instead of leather were 
oTerlaid with fine gold. 600 shekels were used in the gilding 
of each target, and three manehs or 300 shekels for each shield, 
that is, 35 talents, as the shekel,= -^^part of a maneh,is the royal 
shekel (2 Sam. xiv. 26), of which 6000 make a talent.^— These 
state-shields were hung up in the palace of Solomon, the house 

^ There is therefore no foundation for the charge of misnnderstand- 
ing or total ignorance of Hebrew, broaght against the writer of Chro- 
nicles on accoont of *yyy by Gesen. (Gescb. der hebr. Spr. p. 42), 

Gramberg (die Cbronik p. 64), and de Wette (Einleit. p. 250.) 

^ Qnite inconceivable is the conjecture of Movers (Erit. Unters. p. 
90^ coDcemin^ omr passage and 2 Cbr. ix. 15 f., when be denies the 
oniversally acknowledged fact, that in fitatements of weight the word 
^\TOi ^ often omitted, and 600 of gold is said for 600 shekels of gold 

(comp. Gresen. Lehrgeb. p. 700), and wishes to change p^^^ v. 17 
into }S^^^ and besides denies that q^^jq jyih^ " == H'^MD I^StD 

2 Chr. ix. 16, which admits of no doubt, comp. -Bertheau, Gesch. der 
Isr. p. 25 ff. 
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of the forest of Lebanon, but were plundered along with other 
treasures by the Egyptian king Shishak under Rehoboam, xiv. 
26. Concerning other golden shields, comp. Winer bibl. R.W., 
ii. p. 483. — lo^ntD int. ^^ *^® different meanings proposed for 

T T T 

W^nttJ ^^^^ ^^ Kimchi is the most probable ; lO'irTO = miOttJ 
aurum diductunij ue.y quod facile ceres instar expanditur malleove 
didtuntur (Ftirst, Concord, p. 1130) : for the explanation of 
Gesen. and Winer aurum jugulatum^ i.e.^ mixtum et alio metallo 
iemperatumj irresfyective of this that Solomon would have used 
no alloyed but the finest possible gold for such state'^shields, has 
no etymological ground. Then that the Arabs use the verb, 
^xxm^ jugularcy of wine, asjugulare Falemum MartiaL i. 19, for 
wine mixed with water (comp. Gesen. on Is. i. 22) proves 
nothing, because the wine is actually put to death, that is, 
robbed of its strength, by mixing with water which we are not 
at liberty at once to transfer to the alloying of gold, especially as 
the Hebrews employ not i^pnD ^^* '?rro> ^ ^^^ ^^y f^^ *^® 

— T — T 

mingling of wine. 

Vv. 18 — 20. Solomon's great throne of ivory overlaid with 
gold. W>~ND3 ** ^^^ * throne made entirely of ivory, but accord- 
ing to the analogy of "m *i*53*in ^^- ^'^* 9, n^n D^'S ^ ^^* ^^'' 
39, "miT^ ^pQ^ Am. iii. 15, |^ Jl^tSID ^^^ ^'- 4, a throne veneered 
with ivory. The gilding is to be so understood, that only the 
wood and other metals are covered with gold, and the ivory is 
inserted within the gilded parts. (tQ%^ aurum depuratum, t.^^ 

praestantissimumj comp. Gesen. thes. ii. 1096 and Filrstii Con" 
cord. p. 895.) To the throne were six steps, the back above 
was rounded,^ and there were arms on both sides of the seat 
(fQ^Wl D1&D)> beside which stood two lions (probably of cast 

V V — ' . ^ 

metal gilt. Besides, on both sides stood lions, two on every step. 
^ Instead of the curved back f}^yrf tZTt^l) ^ g<>lden footstool (qj^ 

T TV 

inti) ^^ nientioned 2 Chr. ix. 18, which was fastened with the steps 

T T — 

to the throne (the plur. Q^tHM^D refers to j^j and f)'^*5j^)- Movers 

(Erit. Unters. p. 214) here also cuts the knot, as he proposes to trace 
the deviation to an error in transcription ; for the words have no resem- 
blance whatever, on account of which they could be exchanged for one 
another. 
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The lions were emblems of sorereignty. But the whole throne 
was a work of such splendour, that the historian remarks, that 
the like was not made in any kingdom.^ 

V. 21 f. All the drinking cups and vessels also in the forest- 
house of Lebanon were of the finest gold,^ not of silver, because 
this was of no account ; as Solomon had also a fleet of Tarshish 
at sea, which, sailing with the fleet of Hiram, returned once 
every three years laden with gold, silver, and other valuables.' 
means on the Mediterranean Sea ; qh^ never denotes the 

Sea, on which J. D. Michaelis founds the hypothesis, that 
the fleet circumnavigated Afiica. — Tarshish is not to be sought 

^ In modem times certainly thrones are found, which are much more 
magnificent, comp. Rosenm. A. u. N. MorgenL iii. p. 176 fif., where 
such are described. 

^ Harmer in Rosenm. i. p. q. p. 179 f. reports similar luxury of the 
modem Persian kings. 

* Bredow (Untersucb. Uber einzelne Gegenstande der alien Gesch. 
Geoer* n. Chronol. ii. p. 252 ff.) has on very insufficient grounds iden- 
tified the navigation to Tarshish with that to Ophir, of which mention 
is made v. 11 and ix. 26 f., whereas not only the name fleet of 
TmrBhish speaks for the difference of the two, but also the length of the 
Toyage was different, — the voyages to Ophir were made yearly, the 
fleet of Tarshish made only one voyage in three years, — and lastly, 
with the exception of gold, the fleet of Tarshish brought quite different 
commodities from those of Ophir, among the metals namely silver was 
the chief article, as appears from the mention of the Tarshish trade 
precisely in this connexion, whereas Arabia, where Ophir lay, had no 
silver, and therefore only by the voyages to Tartessus, which was rich 
in silver, conld this metal become so common that it was of no account, 
or, aocoiding to the hyperbolical expression, was made as common as 
stones. See the farther discussion of this point in my treatise uber die 
Hiram-Salom. Schiffahrt p. 32—36 and 71 ff. We might therefore 
wonder how so uncritical a work as that of Bredow could find so 
general acceptance among theologians (Gesen., Winer, de Wette, 
Grramb., Movers, etc.), were it not explained by a very uncritical 
motive^ namely, that another reason might be found for the suspicion 
entertained by de Wette from dogmatical prejudices against Chronicles, 

which expUins )]jy^Pi *»JH ^^ ^W^F) H'ia'^n n'i'»2M ('^ ^^^' »*• 
21.) Therefore still even now, after Movers has assented to the oppo- 
site party in his half defence of Chronicles, p. 254, not only de Wette 
(Einl. p. 250), but also Winer (bibl. R.W. ii., p. 702 f.) and Tuch 
(HalL A. L. Z. 1835. No. 80) maintain this view, without refuting 
the grounds, which I have adduced in my treatise on this navigation, 
p. 71—106. 

VOL. I. M 
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in India or Cilicia, but is the old celebrated Phoenieian colony 
Tartessu8 in Spain .^ To this agree also the products, which this 
fleet brought, beside gold and silver, in which all Spain abounde<} 
in ancient times {Ifetallis plumbiy fertij aerisy argenti, auri tota 
ferme Hispania scatety Plin, hist, nat. iii. 3, comp. also the many 
testimonies of the ancients to the abundance of silver in Spain in 
Bocharti Pltalp. 169 8q.)y D^ianijtt)? D'^Ertp ^^^ U^^^Pif according 
to the current explanation, ivory, apes, and peacocks.^ — D^'irOtS 
the Syr. and Arab, render by elephants, but LXX. 68ovr€g 
i\€^impoij Vulg, ebuvj and most expositors follow them. The 
word is unquestionably compounded of m tooth, generally used 
in the Old Testament for ivory, and Qi^irfj which, however, is 
not connected ,with the Sanscrit ibhasy elephant,' but is formed 
from the Coptic EBOY, elephasj with the art. *7, and denotes 

elephant's teeth, comp. Lassen Ztschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl. 
iv. 1, p. 13. — O'^Dp denotes, according to the old versions and 

the Rabbins, apes, and is probably connected with tcrpro^^ /crj^o^y 
«6i7ro9| cephusy a kind of longtailed ape, perhaps also with the 
Sanscrit kapiy without, however, being entitled to conclude with 

^ This 18 now universally acknowledged, and the hypothesis of 
Movers (KQUd. Zeitschr. fUr Theol. u. Philos. vol. xviii. p. 107), that 
to ^ ttH fl denotes partly ThcLSUs^ an island near Samothrace, partly 

Tharsis in Cyprus, has been rightly rejected as groundless hy Winer 
i. p. q. 

^ How these products might all he brought by the fleet trading to 
Tartessus I have shown in my often cited treatise, p. 90 ff. What 
Spain itself had not might be purchased during the voyage out or back 
on the north coast of Africa, as this according to Strabo /. xvii. 5, 
Herodot. Z. iv. 191 and 194, and Diodor. Sic. xx. 58, etc., was not only 
rich in elephants and apes, but in Lybia, as according to Herod. /. ii. 
32, a great part of the African coast on the Mediterranean is called, 
peacocks also were to be found, and indeed were considered holy, comp. 
Eustathiua comm. in Iliad xxii. (tom» iv. p. 225 ed. Lips,) 

' Ag. Benary (Berl. Jahrb. f. wissensch. Krit. 1831 May, No. 96), 
has urged this connexion in favour of the hypothesis, that the Tarshish 
fleet traded to India. But it is decidedly against the derivation from 
the Indian that the elephant in all other Sberaitic dialects and even in 
the Persian is called phil or pil ; had the Hebrews therefore received 
the ivory from India, it would certainly have been by means of the 
mercantile Sabaeans, and we should either And Sbenhabbim among the 
Arabs, or the Hebrews would have received the name phil for elephant 
along with the teeth of this animal. 
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Gesen. (ihes. iii. p. 1208), that the Greeks and Shemited received 
the name witli the animal from the Indians. For according to 
all testimonies of the ancients (see my treatise ii. die Hiram. 
Salom. Schifiahtt, p. 96)^ the native country of the /d}7rot is not 
India, but Ethiopia, and the Arabs, who are also Shemites, call 

so 

the ape usually ji^ S, and have besides twelve terms for the dif- 

ferent sorts or kinds of this animal, but not one has the slightest re- 
semblance to ioph or £ape. — Q'^S]!! is usually explained according 

to the old versions by peacocks ; others, however, understand also 
a kind of ape, but without any good ground. The word pro- 
bably denotes avt^ Numidicaej a choice delicacy of the later 
Romans, which comes from Twcca^ a town of Mauretania and 
Numidia.^ 

In w. 23 — ^25 all is comprised which was still to be related 
concerning the wisdom, riches, and revenues of Solomon. — Vv. 
23 and 24 refer to vv. 9^—14. — Attracted by his wisdom strangers 
year by year came and brought as presents gold and silver ves- 
sels, garments, armour, spices, horses and mules. V. 26 is only 
a repetition of v. 6) comp. also ix. 19. Vv. 26 — 29 stand word 
for word in 1 Chr. i. 14 — 18. On v. 27 comp. the remarks on 
T. 81, and what is said of the immense accumulation of cedars 
in Jerusalem finds its explication in the numerous buildings of 
Solomon. ff'CS^j si/comoriy mulberry trees. These have now 

become rare in Palestine, and grow in numbers only in Egypt 
about Cairo, but were anciently so common in the low grounds 
of Palestine, that the Israelites used them as common building 

^ See the farther demonstration in my oft-cited treatise, p. 104 ff. 
The Reviewer of it in the Jena L. Z. 1836. No. 194 p. 110 remarks, 
*' that even in Spain itself, especially in Hispania Baetica^ among the 
Tordali, the descendants of the Pheniciana there, a town T\icci [PtoL 
u. PUn. fun. 1), or, (accordiDg to Strabo iii. 141), Tuccis was found, 
from which the Q^^]!) might naturally have received their name." 

This is possible, but we must not on this account give up the attempt 
to assign the meaning of Qi^^f^* In favour of the usual interpretation 
of the word Ag. Benary i. p. q., and Gesen. in the Lex, man, urge the 
resemblance of Q'^^t^m to uie Malabaric togei, peacock, mentioned by 

Adelung in the Mithridates, but this supposed togei is not yet itself 
sufficiently ascertained, oomp. Lassen i. p. q. p. 29. 

m2 
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timber ; comp. Is. ix. 9, on which Theodoret remarks : roinaa^ 
(a-vKafiivtov) 17 IlaXaKrrivrj 'rreirXi^payrcu, Comp. in general 
Wamekros, histor. natur. Sycomori in Eichhorn's Bepertor. Bd« 
ii. p. 224 f., especially p. 232 f. and Winer bibl. R.W. ii. p. 75 
ff. — The sycamore-forests in the low lands of Judah Ol'^DB^ 
were moreover, according to 1 Chr. xxvii. 28, royal domains. 

Vv. 28, 29. The understanding of these not very easy verses, 
concerning which the old expositors formed many guesses and 
conjectures (comp. Bochart. hieroz. i. p. 170 «;., Beck, jxzrapAr. 
chald. libr» Chron. ii. 7 sq. and Litd. de Dieu^ criti sacr. p. 76), 
depends on the meaning of the word niOD' ^^^h some explain 
of fine linen, byastis (for example Seb. Schm., Clericv, etc.), others 
have considered the name of a country or town Koa (Chald., 
Jerome, Vulg., J. D. Mich., Supplem, p. 1271, and Mos. Becht 
iii. p. 331 ff., lastly Maurer), and others still have understood by 
it a tax. (So Dathe and Tychsen de commerc. et navigat. Hebr. 
in the CommentcU. Gotting, Vol. xvi. p. 156.) The right sense 
has been made out by Gesen. (thes. iii. 1202), who, retaining here 
also the meaning of niSTD' ascertained from other passages, 
namely, confluxusy cangregatio (comp. Gen. i. 10 ; Ex. vii. 19 ; 
Lev. xi. 36), v. 28 renders : Adducebantur autem equi Salomanis 
€x Aegypto et agmen mercatorum regiorum petebant agmen 
(equorum) pretio certo (a troop of royal merchants always 
fetched a troop of horses at a fixed price.) This exposition cer- 
tainly connects fx\pO ^^^^ ^rfD> contrary to the accents, but is 
justly to Se preferred to the Masoretic interpunction,^ as this is 
obviouslyjconnected with the erroneous explanation of pnpO ^7 
fine linen or tribute. — The first words of the verse, ms*)0!| 
• • • D^'SnS^ ^^^ nominat. absoL " As to the bringing of 
the horses of Solomon out of Egypt.*' fc^^^Q is here the man- 
ner and way of exit, the removal, export, not the place of exit, as 
Hengstenb. Christol. iii. p. 301 assumes.— The transport took 

* Battcher (Proben p. 170) has certMnly endeavoured to explain the 
words according to the Hebrew accents, but his rendering and inter- 
pretation : '* and a troop the king's merchants fetched, a troep at a 
price, that is, the king's traders fetched troop by troop always at a 
definite price ; the horses were in every delivery fetched and counted," 
is too ibrced and unnatural to meet with general acceptance. 
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place in large troops like caravans, as the merchants in the East 
at the present day travel with their wares fi:om place to place. 
They may also have been very numerous, as these merchants 
provided horses not only for Solomon but also for the Hittite and 
Syrian kings.^ The price was a low one, 150 shekels for a 
horse, that is, reckoned according to the royal shekel, £8 or 
£9, and 600 shekels, about £35, for a chariot. rOS'm denotes 
here not the war chariot by itself, but as ^'^, 2 Sam. viii. 

V V 

4, 10, 18 ; Ezek. xxzix. 20, the chariot with the team of horses 
belonging to it,' probably three horses (comp. remarks on 
V. 6), not quadriga (Cler., Seb. Schm., etc.), as the conclusion 
that if a horse cost 150 shekels, a four-horse chariot would be 
got for 600, Is by no means certain. D^TinH ^^hl2 ^^ 
Canaanitish kings in general ; Q«tj!Vi stands here in the wider 

sense for Canaanites, as Jos. i. 4, 2 Ki. vii. 6, and Ezek. xvi. 3, 
oomp. Gesen. thes. i. 541, and Hengstenb. Beitr. iii. p. 275 f. 
The Hittite and Sjrrian kings, who obtained horses from Egypt 
through the merchants of Solomon, were partly at least the 
vassals of Solomon, as his sovereignty extended over all the 
Canaanites, except the Phenicians, and over a part of Syria. 

^ This trade proves the great wealth of Egypt in horses, which is 
attested not only by the biblical accounts, as in the Pentateuch, ac- 
cording to which horses held the first place among the live stock of the 
Egyptians, Oen. xlviL 17 ; Ex. ix. 3 ; Deut xvii. 16, comp. Heng- 
stenb. d. BB. Mos. a. Aeg. p. 4, and in the other books, according to 
which a large number of horse and merchants were always found in the 
Egyptian armies, Ex. xiv. 6, 7, 9, xv. 1 ; 2 Chr. xii. 3 ; 2 Ki. xviii. 
24 ; Is. xxxi. 1, 3 ; Jer. xlvL 4, 9 ; EzeL xvii. 15, but also by the 
monuments, comp. Wilkinson in Hengstenb. i. p. q. p. 4, and the ac- 
coonts of the Greeks and Romans. (See them collected in Bochart's 
Hieroz. i. p. 169 f.) 

^*KpiuL and eurrus also are used in this sense, comp. Gksen. ihes. #. v, 
^•^ and Winer lexic, $, v. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BQLOHON'S POLTGAMY and I3X)LATBT, W. 1 — 13 ; HIS ADVEB- 
SABIES, W. 14 — 40. HIS DEATH; VV. 41 — 43. 

Xbe idolatry, into which Solomon fell in his advanced age, 
appears, in so wise and god-fearing a king as Solomon proved 
himself to be in the dedication of the temple, so surprising, that 
many have conceived it impossible to reconcile the two things, 
and have either declared Solomon's idolatry psychologically im- 
possible (Jarchi, Abarb., Heidegger, dissert, sel. ii. p. 255 sq., 
and especially Justi, On Solomon's supposed idolatry in Eich- 
hom's Report, xvi. p. 120 ff.), or from this idolatry drawn the 
the conclusion, that Solomon could have had no such clear 
knowledge of God as traditional history ascribes to him (Gram- 
berg. Religionsid. i. p. 502, Vatke, d. Relig. d. A. T. p. 309, 
361.) ^^ But against so violent a solution of the contradiction it 
is sufficient to intimate, that there are men in history of no less 
consequence, who were apostates." Thus Br. Bauer, d. Relig. 
d. A. T. ii. p. 210 justly replies to this avermentj although we 
cannot adopt his farther explanation of the matter, because it 
rests on, a philosophical construction of history, which we hold to 
be incorrect. In the first place as to the grounds, on which 
Jiisti endeavours to prove the impossibility of Solomon becoming 
an idolater, collectively taken they come to the following reason- 
ing. " Solomon, the son of the most fervent and devout wor- 
shipper of the true God, the model and as it were standard of 
the pure worship of God for all future kings of Israel, and 
educated by him and the prophet Nathan, at the same time the 
wisest man of his age, this wise man, who, moreover, as a 
naturalist, so earnestly contemplated and studied the works of 
the Creator, an idolater I How is this credible ? In so exalted 
wisdom the folly of idolatry is inconceivable 1" Here three 
things are urged, descent from a pious father, religious education, 
and great wisdom. But the two former prove nothing, as experi- 
ence knows a thousand cases where the children of pious parents, 
and of pure religious education, become evil and ungodly, and 
can here be the less manifested, as Solomon long walked in the 
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footsteps of his pious fkther, and was sincerely devoted to the 
true God and his service. But if exalted wisdom is declared 
to be incompatible with idolatry, the nature of idolatry is 
altogether misunderstood, and its origin is transferred to the 
head, whereas it is rooted in the heait and springs from the 
sensual propensities, impulses, and desires, from the lust of 
the flesh. Great wisdom does not guard from the folly of 
idohitfy, as so many great philosophers prove. It is a conside- 
ntion quite as external, when Justi especially urges the great 
wisdom of Solomon and his esalted notions of God, as when 
Winer (bibl. R.W. ii. p. 430) remarks on the contrary, that the 
wisdom of Solomoil was more of a political than of a religious 
cast, against which at least the words of Solomon bear testimony. 
TaAe's objection (i, p. q. p. 309) is much moi^ profound : '* Had 
Solomon had so clear and thorough a knowledge of the truth, 
as tradition ascribes to him, especially in the prayer at the dedi- 
cation of the temple, it would have been absolutely impossible 
for him to have afterwardis sunk into idolatry, and led a licen- 
tious and ungodly life, especially as the contradiction of the 
theoretical knowledge and the practical life was much less ma- 
nifest in the higher antiquity, and always presupposes that an 
individual either externally admits the truth already existing 
around him, or is attached to a one-sided contemplative ten- 
dency.** If we abide by the history handed down to us, we can 
neither ascribe to Solomon in the first years of his reign a one- 
sided contemplative tendency, nor a- merely external admission 
of the tlmth, because the contrary is decidedly testified by his 
prayers at Gibeon, and at the dedication of the temple. Even 
if we were freely to admit that there is no such glaring contra- 
diction between his theoretical knowledge and practical life, as 
is to be found in many men at the present day, yet we cannot 
regard the conclusion of Vatke as well founded, because in the 
first place he presumes in the spiritual life of men an unchange- 
ableness, which is contradicted by experience, and in the next 
place leaves altogether out of consideration the powerful influ- 
ence, which the senses exercise on the knowledge and the general 
spiritual life. If Solomon were represented as an idolater at the 
very time when he dedicated the temple, then might this repre- 
sentation be psychologically inconceivable. But this is not 
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found in the Books of Kings, nor is a suddeii immediate transi- 
tion from the pure worship of God to the worship of idols 
asserted^ nay not once a complete apostasy from Jehovah, not 
even in the last years of his reign, but only, that his heart was no 
longer entirely devoted to Jehovah (v. 4), but through his many 
strange wives was alienated &om him, that he went after idols, 
and built altars to them (vv. 5 — 8.) Thus Solomon was charged 
with, not a total renunciation of Jehovah, but a syncretistic mix- 
ture of the service of Jehovah and the worship of idols. But this 
syncretistic theocrasy by no means excludes in him the proper 
service of idols, as Havern. Einleit. i. 2, p. 583 thinks, but con- 
sisted directly in this, that he oflTered sacrifice three times a-year 
to Jehovah in the temple (ix. 25), and at the same time burned 
incense, and ofiered sacrifice on the high places of the idols of 
his wives. He wished to serve many Lords, whereby, however, 
the worship only and exclusively due to the true God was not 
only injured, but assimilated to idolatry. — The cause^of ^this 
idolatry the historian finds in the many strange wives, who 
turned away the heart of the King in his old age from the Lord.^ 
On the contrary Vatke p. 361 objects, that "the connexion with 
them includes an inclination to foreign customs, and a partial 
idolatry." Herein lies a certain amount of truth, and many ac- 
cordingly have censured his connection with Pharaoh^s daughter, 
which, however, is not authorised by the present historical nar- 

^ What Justi i. p. q. p. 133 ff. remarks to the contrary is so super- 
ficial, that the most it merits is to be mentioned in a note. If here, 
he thinks, the dim notion of the predominance of the wives is not to 
decide as it were dictatorially, it is utterly incredible, because, first, 
Solomon was in earnest about matters of religion, and was not accus- 
tomed to act the inamorato, as appears from this, that he did not allow 
the Egyptian princess to dwell in the house in which the ark was 
placed, and, next, no great temptation could have arisen from his wives, 
because they did not regard their own religion as alone confer- 
ring salvation, and in the restraint in which Oriental, and especially 
royal, wives lived, were unable to exercise much influence. But the 
first ground holds only for the time when Solomon adhered to the 
Lord with all his heart, and the second is contravened partly by the 
great charm, which sensuous heathenism has for the natural heart of 
man, partly by the often experimentally proved influence, which the 
Oriental wives even in their restraint exercise over their lords and 
husbands, who are not seldom entirely ruled and guided by the 
intrigues of the Seraglio. 
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Totive, coinp. vv. 1 and 2. — A certain inclination also to foreign 
customs may be conceived to be united with the||true worship of 
God, as it is affirmed of Solomon in the early years of his 
reign ; it is only a rock, on which the fidelity of the heart to the 
Lord may at last suffer shipwreck. But our narrative nowhere 
describes Solomon as a spotless saint ; much more may we infer 
from the repeated warnings of God (comp. iii. 14, vi. 12, ix. 14 
f.), that Solomon was long in danger of falling into idolatry. 
This danger was increased no doubt by the inclination to foreign 
customs, but this inclination itself was again occasioned by cir- 
cunstances and relations of his reign, which must be regarded 
ts remote concurring causes of his final fall. Among these is 
first to be reckoned the commerce carried on by Solomon, which 
on the one hand enhanced to a dangerous extent his love of 
splendour by the accumulation of great wealth, and produced a 
luxury scarcely to be reconciled with the simple manners of a pious 
theocrat, and on the other hand introduced a degree of tolerance 
toward heathen customs and religious views, which was scarcely 
consistent with the religion of Jehovah, while even the commerce 
itself was somewhat antitheocratic. Next the great wisdom of 
Solomon might become itself a perilous rock, not so much in the 
respect dwelt upon by J. J. Hess (Gesch. Dav. u. Tal. ii. p. 413), 
that an extravagant spirit of enquiry might easily entice him 
from the open and serene regions of the kingdom of truth into 
magic, the dark territory of the kingdom of lies, and so lead the 
way to superstition, as much more because the wide-spread fame 
of this wbdom brought a multitude of men to Jerusalem, and 
placed them in connexion with him, whose homage not only 
awakened vanity in his heart, but led him to a still greater toler- 
ance, aud approximation to the heathen world. None of these 
things, however, are censured in our narrative, because these 
could not necessarily lead to idolatry, but only be mediate occa- 
sions of it, inasmuch as they diminished the partition wall be- 
tween the true worship of God and the heathen idolatry, and 
prepared the way for the possibility of the apostasy. The pro- 
per immediate cause of his fall was his connexion with many 
foreign heathen wives (v. 2.) 

Vv. 1 and 2. After what has been remarked on iii. 1 the 
daughter of Pharaoh cannot here be put in the same category 
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with the other foreign wives of Solomon. Neither is this im- 
plied in the words^ but rather by the expression n!jD3~n2l""nbyi» 
" et quidem una cumJUta Pharaonisj h, e. praeter Jiliam JPh, cf. v. 
25)" as Maorer rightly expounds, the Egyptian king's daughter 
is separated from the other wives, so that the censure pronounced 
upon them does not apply to her.^ And it is censured only, (a) 
that Solomon, contrary to the law (Deut. xvii. 17), took many 
(n^!l*l) strange wives,^ {b) that he took Moabite, Ammonite, 
Edomite> Sidonian, and Hittite women — from tlie nations with 
which Israel was to have no intercourse (v. 2;) Because the law 
expressly fbrbade marriage only with Canaanites (comp. Deut. v. 
1—3 with Ex. xxxiv. 16), Mich. (Mos. R. ii. § 100) would refer 
the words, " Of the nations concerning which the Lord com- 
manded," etc. only to the Sidonians and Hittites ; but this re- 
striction is arbitrary; on the contrary our verse extends that 
I!>ivine prohibition to the nations collectively named in v. 1 , as 
E'<sr. ix. 2 ff., X. 3 ; Neh. xiii. 23, and in this there is no rigour 
extending beyond the law, as Winer (bibl. R.W. i. p. 353) 
asserts, but it is only an interpretation of that prohibition corres- 
ponding to the spirit of the law. For the law referring in the 
fuBt instance only to the Canaanites, who were devoted to 
destruction, involved a reference to all nations, to whom the 
ratio : " ne in idololatriam a auperstitiosia mulieribua pelliceren- 
tur/^ €ler.j annexed in both passages to the law applied.^ The 



^ Only by a false view of jy^. as nota Accus, and of i^ as meaning 

>• • 

imprimis could the old expositors have been led to the conclusion, that 
the historian censures this marriage in a special manner, as for example 
Galmet remarks : Scripture oflen insists on the marriage of the daughter 
of Pharaoh with Solomon, as if to mark, that it was the source and 
commencement of all his errors. 

' If, according to Deut xxiii. 4, the Ammonite and the Moabite were 
not to be received into the congregation of Israel, not even to the tenth 
generation, and even of the Edomites, according to v. 8, only the chil- 
dren in the third generation, much less was intermarriage with them 
permitted,, if, as was the ease with Solomon, they gave ocoanion to 
idolatry. In Deut. xxiii. 8, the Egyptians indeed are placed in the 
same category with the Edomites ; according to which marriage with 
an Egyptian would be as objectionable as with an Edomite, if both 
were equally prejudicial to the faith of the Israelites ; which, however, 
according to the above, was^not the case with the daughter of Pbanwh. 
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words Qoa . • . ^Ma/>~biV ^^^^ ^^ ^^^'"^ *^ ^^^' xxiii. 12*, 
in matter^ as tlie like words of Joehna, they rest on Ex. xxxiv. 
16y and Deat. viL 1-^3^ — j^^ DTD Solomon clave to them. — 

r — T V T 

py^ denotes first the attachment of the hasband to his wife, 
Gren. ii. 24y bat in Dent. iv. 4, x. 20, xiii. 5, xxx. 20, it is used 
of attachment to Jehovah. Our author designedly chooses this 
eiipreesion to show that Solomon rendered the devotion, which 
the Lord demanded, to the heathen nations and their women. 

Vv. 3 — 8 give the historical vouchers for vv. 1 and 2 ; v. 3 
for the n^2n t3^ttJ3 ^' ^ 5 — '^^ wives, princesses, and 300 concur 
Imies. Solomon was certainly not impelled to take so many 
wives and concubines by sensuality and lust, but by vanity, and 
the endeavour to resemble in this respect, if not quite to surpass, 
the sovereigns of other nations, a part of whose luxury was as 
numerous a harem as possible.^ — V. 4. For a time he withstood 
the danger to his spiritual state arising from the multitude of 
his wives, but n2i5t r\sh to^^ds the time of hiis old age, when 
the flesh gained the preponderance over the spirit, his wives 
turned his heart to other gods, so that he, who had prayed for 
his people at the dedication of the temple, " let your heart be. 
undividedly given to the Lord" (viii. 61), now himself began to 
divide his heart, so that it was no longer Q^^j with Jehovah his 

God, but went after the gods of tjie Sidonians and Ammonites. 
— Solomon, moreover, was not extremely old^ — V. 5. The phrase: 
D^HM D^n'rM *nnM *nVn is already in the Pentateuch a.stand- 
ing description of idolatry, so that there can be no doubt that 
Solomon lapsed into actual idolatry, and not merely, as Justi 
asserts^ allowed his foreign wives the exercise of their hereditary 
religion. It certainly is not expressly recorded that he sacrificed 
to idols, but if he built them altars the sacrifice will scarcely 
have been wanting. For if he could reconcile, the building of 
the altars of idols before the eyes of the whole people, and in 

^ Thus for exftipple Darius Codoinannus in his expedition against 
Alexander, acoprding to Athenaaus {Deipnos, lib, iii. c 1), and Curtins 
[viL AU^. I, 111. c. 3), took with him, certainly more from vanity than 
to gratify his. lust, regioB pdlices trecentce sexaginia ; and other Oriental 
Bovereigps have so many wives, that they cannot possibly know them 
an,' oomp. Roeenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 181. 
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sight of the temple dedicated to the Lord with the worship ot 
Jehovah^ he might certainly do so with regard to the offering of 
sacrifice on these altars. And even if he should actually have 
offered no sacrifice to idols^ yet the building of their altars that 
others might sacrifice is no less idolatrous than if he himself 
sacrificed to idols. And how far the idolatry committed on these 
altai*s was from remaining a mere private worship of the foreign 
wives of Solomon may be seen from xiv. 22 — 24. 

Vv. 5 — 8. Only three of the gods are expressly mentioned, As- 
tarte of the Sidonians^Milcom, the abomination of the Ammonites, 
and Chemosh, the abomination of Moab. Although it is said, 
v. 8 : ^^ thus did he for all his strange wives," that is, went after 
their gods and built them altars, yet it is not probable that Solo- 
mon built altars for more than these three gods. For not only are 
no other altars of idols built by Solomon mentioned either here or 
2 Ki. xxiii. 13, but these altars were sufficient for all his wives to 
worship their gods. For the Hittites and Edomites, of whom 
besides those named Solomon had wives, appear to have had no 
distinct idols peculiar to themselves.^ The Hittites probably 
worshipped Astarte with the Sidonians, and the Edomites 
Milcom or Molech. In the whole Old Testament the gods of the 
Edomites are only mentioned in 2 Chr. xxv. 20, but none are 
named-' The Astarte (nSintps^) of the Sidonians has been hither- 
to pretty generally (by Creuzer [Symb. u. Myth.], Munter [Relig. 
d. Karth.], Qesen., Winer, Hitzig, and others), identified with 
Asherah, until Movers, by convincing reasons, demonstrated the 
contrary .9 This goddess is mentioned in the Old Testament 

^ Vatke certainly asserts, p. 361, that Solomon will have also esta- 
blished a separate worship for the daughter of Pharaoh, bat most at 
the same time confess that in the whole subsequent period no trace of 
Egyptian idolatry is found in Judah, whereby his assertion with all its 
appended consequences is refuted. Comp. also the remarks on iii. 1. 

^ Herodotus (iiL 8) calls the Ai6w(rog of the Arabs dwelling in the 
south of Palestiue on the boarders of Egypt, by whom probably are to 
be understood the Edomites, OvporaK or OporaX, which name Mov. i. p. 
q. p. 337 interprets ignis Dei, and identifies the god with Moloch. 

'The doubts which de Wette (Archaeol. p. 322 f.) has raised 
against the proof given by Mov. of the diversity of Astarte and 
Asherah, are of no importance. Even if the fi\^p^ny^ Judg. ii. ] 3 

be not different from the f)^*^mt^ iii* 7, the identity of the Sidoniaa 
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beside this verse and v. 33, only in 2 Ki. xxiii. 13 ; in the other 
passages (Judg. ii. 13, x. 6 ; 1 Sam. vii, 8, xii. 10, xxxi. 10;, 
stands the plur* D^M^iff almost always in connection with 
D*«T>y3> which points[to several forms of Astarte, so that the pro- 
per meaning of the Sidonian Astarte could not be determined 
from these passages, even if they actually contained any thing 
more definite concerning Astarte. It is inferred from the con- 
stant designation Astarte (Ashtoreth) of the Sidonians, that she 
was the national and tutelary divinity of the Sidonian Phoeni- 
cians, and this is confirmed by later writers (Lydusj AcJiilles 
Tatiu8)y comp. Mov. i.fp. q. 602. This goddess, whose worship 
was transplanted firom Tyre to Carthage and there flourished 
greatly, is called by^the Greeks and Eomans Ovpavta SeXfjPcurjf 
CoelesHs and Junoy and is unquestionably the moon goddess, and 
not Venus, with whom Cicero (de naU Deor, lii. 23), Suidas^ and 
some others identify her, see Movers i. p. q. — Her name, rnrW^y 
for which the Shemitic tongues afford no suitable etymology (as 
the very unfortunate etymologies of the ancients in Selden [de 
diia Syr. p. 158] and Bochart [Can. et Phal.p. 709] prove), points 
to an Upper Asiatic origin, and her identity with the Assyrian 
Persian Tanais, for which many testimonies and reasons speak, has 
been completely demonstrated by several inscriptions lately found 
in the ruins of old Carthage, in which the Carthaginian Astarte 
is also called Tanais and connected with Baal (comp. the 3, 2, 1, 
and5Carth.inscrip.in Ge8en.M6num.Phom,i.^,16S — 177.) But 
the derivation of the name IX)TVD3) ^^om the Pers. 5aIju»., aanjp^ 
star, proposed by Ges. (thes. li. 1083), and approved by Movers 
(p. 607), IS still very doubtftil, although later Greek scholiasts 
and writers derive ^Aardprf) from dan^p (see Mov. p. 606), 
because^the initial letter y cannot be thus explained, the iden- 
tity of the Syr. Loitsni^ with 15Acd1 is neither certain nor pro- 
bable, but the two words are related to each other as ninttJV *^ 

Astarta with the Canaanitish Asherah does not follow because the plur. 
tynrVtiif ^* °®* to be at once identified with the Sidonian jy^piQJy^ 
lie Q-^aJ^, 2 Ki. xxiii. 14, however, do not belong to this Astarte, 

eomp. remarks on the passage. The remaining donbts are removed 
hj ue subsequent confusion of the Syrian Asherah with the Assyrian 
Sidonian Astarte, which is acknowledged by Movers himself. 
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miDt*^ the diversity of which Movers rightly affirms, and because 
the designation of this goddess as queen of the stars ^AoTpodf^if 
in Sabaism (Herod, v. 6^ § 10) proves certainly the identity of 
Astarte with Lunoy but not the correctness of the etymology in 
question. Concerning the worship of the Sidonian Astarte we know 
nothing farther than that the same Carthaginian chief goddess 
passed as virginale numen (Augxtatin. de civit, Dei ii. 26) irapOivo^ 
^Aardprrq (Sanchun. p. 30), bore the bull's head (comp. Geaen. 
thes. ii. 1082), was worshipped as the pure holy fire, and that 
her service was conducted by unmarried priestesses (comp. Mov. 
i. p. q. p. 608 f.) 

Milcom, the abomination of the Ammonites, is identified by 
most (see Winer, bibl. R.W. ii. p. 118 flF., Gesen. tliea, ii. 794 f., 
de Wette, Archaeol. § 235 a.) with the child-devouring Molech, 
to whom from the time of Ahaz a place of sacrifice was erected 
at Jerusalem in the valley of Ben-Hinnom. In favour certainly 
of this is the circumstance, that Milcom is in v. 7 called Molech. 
Notwithstanding this denomination, however, we must with 
Movers i. p. q. p. 324 f. distinguish the child-devouring Molech 
from Milcom the national god of the Ammonites ; for (a) the 
names are difierent. The Molech worshipped by the sacri- 
fice of children b in Hebrew always •n'^T^n ^^^^ ^^^ article; 
the idol of the Ammonites, in v. 7 indeed also '?t^q without the 
article,^ and in all other places, where it is mentioned, either 
Milcom (o3^, vv. 5 — 33, 2 Ki. xxiii. 13), or Malcam (o'sh^y 
Jer. xlix. 1 — 3, Am. i. 15.)' (b) The two had different places of 
worship in Jerusalem; the Assyrian Molech was worshipped by the 
sacrifice of children in the valleyof Ben-Hinnom, but the Ammoni* 
tish Milcom onamountain situatedeastof Jerusalem, probably that 
afterwards called the Mount of Olives, and the places of worship of 
the two are also expressly distinguished in 2 Ea. xxiii. 10 and 13« 
Finally (c)y the sacrifices also were different. While Molech is 

^ Movers (die Phoniz. i. p. 325) regards *n^^ here as a gloss, and 

wishes to amend Qt)^^) but without being aathorised by critical 

grounds. 

' In the passage Zeph. i. 5, Q^^^f for which Hitzig would read 

DIdStD* ^^^<^^^b ^^^ specially the Ammonitish god, but Baal, who ii 
called their king. 
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alwajs named only in connexion with the eacrifioe of diildrcn, 
not the slightest trace is foand in the whole Old Testament of 
Milcom having been worshipped by the Lsraelites in this manner. 
— ^The abomination of the Moabites Oamos (Chemosh) is at all 
events akin to Milcom. This may be inferred from the relation- 
ship of the two nations ; it appears still more clearly from Judg. 
xi. 24, where Camos is even called the god of the Ammonites,^ 
whereas in all other places (besides here, in vv. 3, 5, 7, and 33, 
only in Num. xi. 29; 2 KL xxiii. 13; Jer. xlviii. 7, 13, 46) 
god of the Moabites, and from thb, that the two gods are 
regarded as the proper masters of these nations. In Num. xxi. 
29 and Jer. xlviii. 46 the Moabites are called the people of 
Camos, and Jer. xlviii. 7, the nobles of Moab are designated as 
princes of Camos, as Am. i. 14 ; Jer. xlix. 3, the nobles of the 
Ammonites princes of Malcara ; and according to Judg. ii. 24 
Camos gave the Ammonites their land, as Jehovah the Israelites 
their inheritance, comp. Mov. i. p. q. p. 358 f. — Probably also 
the worship was in the main points alike. Of the worship of 
Milcom all accounts fail us, if we do not arbitrarily identify him 
with Molech. To Camos, also, the Israelites sacrificed no chil- 
dren, but he was certainly propitiated by the Moabites in times 
of great necessity with the sacrifice of children, 2 Ki. iii. 27, 
which in all probability the Ammonites did with their Milcom. 
Comp. still on 2 E3. xvi. — Among the Greeks Camos is called, 
according to a notice of Eusebius,^ Ariel, that is, lion of God as 
the war-god, not fire of God, as Mov. p. 334 and de Wette 
(Archaeol. p. 328) erroneously explain.* As war-god he is repre- 

^ Not the Araorites, as Winer, bibl. R.W. i. p. 260, and de Wette, 
Archseol. p. 328, fix)m a superficial view of this passage have con- 
duded. 

^ Kakovfrtv €ls tfri icaX vvy *Api^\ r6 cZdcoXov avrSiv ol r^v *Apf6vo\tv oIkovv- 
rrf orb rov crciSctf rov^Apco, cf ol teal rrfy irAty o»v6fi4urfv. OnomosU COmp. 
Hot. i. p. q. p. 334. 

* On this Movers i. p. q. mainly founds his view of the fire-nature of 

this god, which he then supports by Is. xxix. 1, 2, 7, where '^^^i*)^ 

must denote Jerusalem as the hearth of God, as Hitzig, Ewald on the 
passage, and Steudel, Theol. d. A. T. p. 489, also teach ; but Havem. 
Comm. on Ezek. p. 698 ff. has here also defended the correct explana- 
tion. And the derivation of the name from ^Jn^ = ttHD* which is 
never used of fire, while it is approved even by lilovers, p. 337, is very 
ansaitable to the fire-nature of Camos. 
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sented on the coins of Areopolis^ standing on a pillar^ holding in 
the right hand the sword, in the left a spear and shield, with two 
burning torches beside him (comp. Eckhel, doctr, num. vet. torn. 
iii. p. 504.) His name also points to this, \2JQ3 s^bdcfovy domitOTj 

m 

from |2to3 equal to jjq^ by a change of the labials j^ ^^^ i 
which are often confounded with one another, comp. Gresen. thes. 
ii. p. 639.1 

V. 6. rrtiT '^^inM vh'O * pregnant phrase taken from Deut. 
i. 36, xiv. 24, xxxii. 11 f., for ^i ^^ rohh mVQ' *^ follow the 
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Lord fully. — In v. 8 burning incense is mentioned before sacri- 
fice, because it so far holds the first place in idolatry, that burn- 
ing incense to the gods is often used for worshipping them, 2 Eli. 
xxii. 17, xxiii. 5, etc. "It agrees," as Bahr, Symbol, ii. p. 
237 f rightly remarks, " with the fundamental notion of the 
worship of nature, that here vegetable offerings, especially the 
burning of incense, occur in excess and much oftener than in 
other modes of worship, stand parallel with the bloody offerings, 
nay in some cases have even supplanted them." Incense only 
was burned on the altars of the celestial goddess at Paphos 
(Miinter, der Temp. d. h. Gattin zu Paph. p. 20 f.) 

Vv. 9, 10. By his fall Solomon brought the anger of the 
Lord upon him, who had appeared to him twice (iii. 5, and ix. 
2) and warned him. El^ errlraaiv S^ KaTijyopia^ Ttj^ Oeia^ airo^ 
«aXt^6Q>9, T% SU y€VOfiSvr)<; ifii^aOrj. ovBk yhpjbt oKKov Trpo^i}- 
Tou, ffyrjalj to trpcuerkov axntj^ {nreBet^ev aX)C avT09 airr^ irpo 
wdpTfov ainffopevat t&v '\^€vS(ovvfia}v 0€&v rfiv Xarpelair etra teal 
T0V9 aXKov^ v6fiov<; <l>v\dTT€iv ixeKevaep, Thedoret, 

Vv. 11 — 13. In the Divine sentence, which was probably 
announced to Solomon by a prophet, perhaps Ahijah (v. 29), 
Theodoret has pointed to the Divine goodness (Seucvwri rijv 
afierpov arfaOoTfjra)^ which manifests itself in this, that the an- 
nounced separation of the kingdom (a) occurs not in Solomon's 
life-time, but only after his death, and (b) the separation also is 
to be no entire rending away of the whole kingdom, but one 
tribe is to remain to his son. But this is done, not from respect 

1 On the older attempts at explaining the word ^jf^^ comp. Dithm. 

Hackmarm^ de Cemoscho Moabitarum idolo in J. Oelrichi colkctio hist, 
phiL theol. i. 1, p. 19 ff. 
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to SoIomoD) who forfeited the Divine grace by his idolatry, but 
only on account of David and of Jerusalem, which he had 
chosen (v. 13), that is, not from a partial preference of David 
and Jerusalem, but in order that the promise made to David 
(2 Sam. vii.) and the choice of Jerusalem connected with this 
promise, as the place of the manifestation of his name, may 
remain unchangeable as an act of grace, which no sin of man 
ean reverse (v. 36.) — " One tribe will I give to thy son." Ao- 
cording to w. 13 and 35, xii. 20 f., ten tribes are separated from 
the house of David, and besides Judah Benjamin also remains to 
bim. Yet it is constantly said, that only one tribe remained to the 
house of David, and ten tribes fell away. This difficulty cannot, 
with C. a Lap., J. D. Mich., and others, be solved by understand- 
ing the one tribe to be Benjamin, as one tribe beside Judah. For 
the head-tribe, which formed the substance of the kingdom, and so 
&r surpassed the state of Benjamin in compass, magnitude, and 
population, that the whole kingdom was named after it, could not 
possibly be unmentioned. Not more satisfactory is the expedient 
of Seb. Schm. : dicit unam tribumj quia duarum istarum tribuum 
haereditas mixta fere erat et Hierosolymis una habitabanty to which 
Cler., Schulz, and others assent. For the prophet Ahijah rends, 
V. 31, in order to symbolize the separation, his mantle into twelve 
pieces, and gives Jeroboam ten, with the words : ten tribes will 
the liord give to thee, but the one tribe shall belong to him 
(Behoboam.) But here we should expect : two tribes shall 
remain to him, as the prophet retained two pieces of his 
mantle. Besides Jeroboam properly received only nine tribes, 
as the tribe of Simeon, who received his portion of land within 
the inheritance of the children of Judah (Jos. xix. 1 — 9), lay 
altogether within the territory of Judah, so that it could not 
possibly be incorporated with the kingdom of Israel.* We must 

^ With this agree Rosenm. (bibl. Althk. II. i. p. 306 f.) and de 
Wette (Archaol. § 139.^ On the contrary Winer (bibl. R.W., i. p. 
738) explains, that not the whole tribe, but only some towns of Simeon, 
as also 2 Cbr. xi. 10, the Danite towns Zorah and Aijalon, fell to the 
kingdom of Judah, with the appended remark, that even before the 
division of the kingdom several modifications in tbe territorial relations 
of tbe tribes might have taken place. Such modifications are certainly 
now and then introduced. Hence probably it is to be explained, that 
the towns Bethel (xii. 29), and Jericho (xvi. 34) lying within the bor- 
VOL. I. N 
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therefore explain the constant mention of ten tribes and one 
tribe (Judah) from the symbolical import of the two numbers. 
That ten tribes fall away, is designed, as ten signifies totality 
comp. Bahr, Symb. i. p. 175, to indicate that all Israel fell away 
from the house of David, as is also asserted, xii. 20. One 
tribe remains to him, that is, of the Divine grace only a single 
part of the sovereignty over all Israel is lefl to him. This view 
is confirmed by the observation, that even the standing distribu- 
tion in the Old Testament of Israel into twelve tribes has its 
most proper ground not in the fact that Jacob had exactly twelve 
sons, as after the recognition of Ephraim and Manasseh as sepa- 
rate tribes, the people properly formed thirteen tribes, but is to 
be sought in the import which this number had acquired in the 
remotest antiquity by the observation of the twelve months of 
the year and the twelve signs of the Zodiac, comp. Hengstenb. 
die Gesh. Bil. p. 72. 

V. 14 flP. Even if Solomon was not to lose any part of the 
kingdom, yet he was, during his life time, to suffer punishment 
for his idolatry through several adversaries, who endangered the 

ders of Ephraim, but assigned to Benjamin, fell to the kingdom of Israel, 
that Ziklag, belonging to Simeon, was in David's time incorporated 
with the tribe of Judah, because the Philistine king Achish presented 
it to David (1 Sam. xxvii. 6) ; Zorah and Aijalon also may have be- 
longed to the tr|be of Judah before the division of the kingdom, where, 
however, it is to be remembered, that Aijalon being transferred to the 
Levites, was never actually in pbssession of the Danites, and the 
strongest party of the inhabitants of Zorah emigrated in the time of 
the Judges to Laish in the north of Palestine (Judg. xviii.) ; but such 
assumptions do not apply in the case of the tribe of Simeon, because 
the whole territory sdlotted to them by Joshua, lying within that of 
Judah, was surrounded by it, so that the Simeonites must have 
emigrated, if they wished to attach themselves to the kingdom of 
Israel. Now 1 Chr. iv. 31, 39 — 53 certainly points to wanderings 
and territorial changes of the Simeonites, but yet no emigration is men- 
tioned on the division of the kingdom, which would entitle us to such 
an assumption. For the statement, 2 Chr. xv. 9, '* Asa gathered all 
Judah and Benjamin qhISV D^IHiTl ^^^ ^^ Ephraim, Manasseh, 

V T • 'T - ! 

and Simeon^ for many fell to him out of Israel " does not necessarily 
presuppose that the Simeonites actually belonged to the kingdom of 
Israel, for they were ^r^'j^ because on the one hand they had their 

residence within the territory of Judah, and on the other belonged in 
idea, even if never in reality, to the ten tribes. Herewith comp. 
also the remarks on xii. 1 7. 
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peace ot his kingdom, and must have constantly reminded him 
that he owed the quiet possession of the throne, as well as the 
peaceful sovereignty of the whole kingdom inherited from his 
fiUher, only to the grace, truth, and long-suffering of the Lord. 
Vv. 14—22. The first of these adversaries was the Edomite 
Hadad or Adad (v. 17) of the royal race, who, when a boy in the 
slaughter which Joab, in the time of David, caused among the 
Eidomites after their conquest, was saved, found favour in Egypt, 
was afterwards married to the sister of Pharoah's wife, and on 
the death of David and Joab returned to his native land. Our 
narrative furnishes a supplement, certainly not quite free from 
obscurities, to the very brief account, 2 Sam. viii. 13 f. ; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 12 f., of the subjugation of the Edomites by David. V. 1.5. 
OVU^nM nl^rOi " when he was with Edom," that is, met him 
(in a hostile manner.) The connection of the prcsp. j-|^ with 
-ppf is explained by the phrase, to wage war with (pt^) one, 

Gen, xiv, 9 ; Num. xx. 13, etc., so that there is no occasion for 
the emendation proposed by Maur., since the old expositors, 
to whom he refers, have possibly only given the sense. — 
rfhy^^rhv denotes either the advance of the army (xv. 17, 
XX. 22, Is. vii. 1, etc.) or is explained by the mountainous 
character of Idumaea. "To bury the slain." By the slain 
cannot be understood the slain Edomites (C. a Lap*), but only 
the Israelites who fell in the battle given to the Edomites in the 
valley of Salt, aqpuUurae enim Idumoeorum magnam curam non 
g^rebaJL Cler. As according to 1 Chr. xviii. 12 Abishai led 
the Israelites in this battle, we must imagine the progress of 
affairs so, that after this defeat, in which, as 18,000 Edomites fell, 
the Israelites must have lost not a few men, Joab vrith fresh 
troops marched into the country to inter the slain Israelites and 
complete the subjugation of Edom, for which purpose he re- 
mained in the country six months with the whole army and cut 
off every male (v. 16), J. J. Hess, Gescli. Dav. i. p. 373 f. — 
^^J^g denotes all men bearing or able to bear arras, all the 

valiant, that might have rebelled, for Hadadus et alii aufugeruntj 

nee gens Idumcea extincta est, Cler. — V. 17f. The young prince 

Hadad fled with some servants of his father, first to Midian, 

then to Paran. The situation of Midian cannot 1)0 exactly 

n2 
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determined. A branch of the Midianites had their residence 
in the neighboarhood of the Moabites eastward from Edom to the 
eastern shore of the Aelanitic gulf; the other within the Ara- 
bian peninsula between Egypt and Mount Sinai, comp. Ro* 
senm. bibl. Althk. iii. p. 95 f., Gesen. thes. i. 336 f. and 
Winer, bibl. R.W. ii. p. Ill f. Here the district inhabited by 
the latter is certainly meant. Paran, commonly called the wil- 
derness of Paran, borders on the east on Edom^ on the north on 
the south extremity of Palestine, and is the most northern dis- 
trict of the Sinaitic peninsula, the wilderness lying between 
Idumaea and Egypt, in which lay, Num. xiii. 26, Kadesh,^ comp. 
Rob. Pal. iii. p. 139 ff. 171 f. 

V. 18. From Paran they took men with them, probably aa 
guides through the wilderness, and came to Egypt, where Pha- 
i*aoh welcomed the son of the Edomite king, gave him a house, 
appointed him maintenance, and allotted him land, probably to 
be cultivated for the subsistence of the fugitives who came with 
him, but not for the pasture of their flocks, as Schulz and Deres 
infer from this, that the Edomites were a pastoral people ; for 
these fugitives would scarcely bring herds with them. Hadad 
also remained at the royal coui*t, and (v. 19) gained such favour 
with Pharoah, that he gave him the sister of the queen (rn^^n) 
his wife in marriage, who bare him a son, who was weaned in 
Pharaoh's house. V. 20. The weaning, which probably, as 
among the Hebrews (Gen. xxi. 8) and other ancient nations 
(comp. Dougtaei anaL i. 22 f.) was accompanied with a banquet, 
took place in the royal palace, because the child was thereby 
admitted among the royal children to be educated with them. 
Vv. 21, 22. As soon as Hadad receives intelligence of the death 
of David and Joab, he asks leave of Pharaoh to return to his 
country, and obtains it after a vain attempt of Pharaoh to dis- 

^ Paran is erroneously identified by Niebabr (Reise in Arab. i. p. 
240 f.), RoBentn. (bibl. Althk. iii. p. 106), and v. Raumer (Zug d. 
Israel, p. 38), with the Wady Feiran in the neiglibourhood of Sinai, 
where in the first century of the Christian era a town existed with a 
Bishop's See (comp. Rob. Pal. i. p 207 f. 428.) See on the contrary 
Ranke, Untersuch. ti. d. Pentat. ii. p. 199 f. Winer is also in error, 
when he would recover (bibl. R.W. ii. p. 289) the biblical Paran in 
the oppidum Pharan mentioned by Euseb. and Hieron. situated three 
days' journey east of Aelana, comp. on the contrary Ges. thes, ii. 1090. 
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fioade him from his purpose. The words of Pharaoh, " what 
hast thou lacked with me/' are the language of pure love and 
attachment to Hadad, and involve the request to remain. This 
explains the answer, ^' No, hut let me go." That the permis- 
sion was granted, which follows from v. 2d, must here be sup- 
plied by the reader. Thus Hadad returned to his native land, 
not because in consequence of the affinity of Solomon with Pha- 
raoh he hoped to be able to reign meanwhile as Solonion*s 
vassal^ until he should feel himself strong enougli to cast off the 
yoke of the Israelites (Deres.), but because after the death of the 
subjugator of his country he no longer feared for the safety of 
his life, and might already cherish plans for its deliverance. 
What he undertook against Solomon is not recorded. Accord- 
ing to Josephus (Aiitiq. viii. 7, 6) he should have incited 
Idumaea to revolt against Solomon, and, when this did not suc- 
ceed, joined himself to Rezon, and become king of Syria ; but 
C. a Lap. observes, that this statement contradicts the Bible text, 
and Josephus has only compiled it after the defective rendering 
oftheLXX.* 

Vv. 23 — 25. A second adversary of Solomon was Rezon the 
son of Eliadah, who was in the service of Hadadezer king of 
Zobah, but fled from him, and became captain of a band, that 
gathered round him, when David completely routed the Syrians, 
2 Sam. viii. 3, 4. Rezon probably fled from his master, when 
he was engaged in war with David, and escaped in this :way with 
the band gathered around him in the complete overthrow of his 
master to the west, so that this band might afterwards go to 
Damascus, and reign there (?);3^?|2^.) The occupation of Da- 

mascus took place only towards the end of David's reign, if not 
after his death, at all events immediately in the beginning of 
that of Solomon, as Rezon was an adversary to him (^i^v-^^ 

^ We are not entitled even to the assumption of Winer in the bibl.. 
R. W. i. p. 346, that he effected a rebellion, but only partial and wil h- 
oat permanent results ; from vv. 14, 15, it can only be inferred, that 
he was occupied with plans of rebellion, so that Solomon had constantly 
to fear him as an adversary, who would seize the first fitting opportu- 
nity to wrest Edom from him. But his plans appear not to have been 
ctrried into execution, as Edom was dependent on the kingdom of 
Jodah long after the death of Solomon, 1 Ki. xxii. 48 f. Hengstenb. 
Beitr. iii., p. 288 f. 
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n?b*Vt&) during his whole reign.^ — 'rM^C5*^5 Vp^') ^® abhorred 
Israel, tliat is, was wearied of the Israelitish sovereignty (comp. 
on tMp Hengstenb., die Gescb. Bil. p. 30 f.) and set up to be 
King of Aram (Syria.) — '^y\ Tiy^Ti'TXt^']^ ^"^ indeed along 
with the evil, that Hadad did ; comp. j-)^<) v. 1. 

Vv. 26 — 40. Hadad and Kezon are described only as n^j^ ad- 
versaries of Solomon ; of the Ephraimite (comp. ^fi*^n^ 1 Sam. 

i. 1; Judg. xii. 5) Jeroboam the son of Nebat, of Zereda or Zar- 
than (comp. vii. 46), Solomon's servant, it is said on the con- 

^ The view above given of vv. 23, 24, which are obscure on account 
of their brevity, corresponds perfectly with the words of the text, and 
does not require either the violent expedient of J. B. Kdhler in Eich- 
hom's Repert. ii. p. 262 ff., who explains these vetoes as a gloss after- 
wards introduced mto the text, or even the emendations he has p^ 
posed. The LXX., who have inserted the account of Rezon in v. 14| 
and inake Hadad and Rezon to rebel jointly against Solomon, can give 
no valid authority for this, as it is evident that these translators have 
been led to their arbitrary alteration and mutilation of the text only by 

a roisimderstanding of the words "XTH *1tI)M ninn~riM1» ^* ^^* ^*^ 
the old theologians considered this, they would not on the ground of 
the LXX., and of Josephus arbitrarily expounding the LXX. {Antiq. 
viii. 7 — 6) have formed conclusions, which obscured rather than ex- 
plained the matter, comp. des VignoUa^ Chronol. ii., p. 97 f. — Not less 
arbitrary is the alteration of the name Rezon^ proposed by Kbhler and 
adopted by Dathe, into Hezion, as the grandfather of Benhadad of 
Syria is called (xv. 18) ; for it is false, that the old versions confirm 
this rendering; LXX., Chald, and Vulg. agree quite with the 
Hebrew ; the Syr. and the Arab, dependent on it certainly render |«^f«^ 

by ^3>01, . . As/tX^ [Hedrun\ but in xv. 18 they have also ^QijV>«»} 

L • S^'^ (cA€i;ton^, as the Hebrew text, so that the two names are not 

identified. — But whether Rezon was only another name for Hezion 
[Marsham^ Can. chran. p. 346) or Hezion the successor of Rezon, can 
neither be affirmed nor denied, because all accounts fail us, and hence 
Winer, bibl. R.W. i. p. 287, propounds the latter opinion, whereas iL 
p. 381 he explains the former as probable. — If the account communi* 
cated by Josephus (Ant. vii. 5, 2) from the 4th book of Nicoiaus Da- 
nuucenuSf that the King of Damascus subdued by David, whose name 
2 Sam. viii. 5 f . ; I Chr. xviil 5 f. is not given, was called Hadad 
('AdodoF), and his descendants through ten generations held the throne 
of Damascus, possess historical credit, Rezon cannot be the same with 
Hezion, but must be regarded with des Vignoles Lc. as a usurper. Bat 
the historical credibility of this account is liable to many doubts, the 
discussion of which, however, does not belong to this place. 
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trary : " he lifted up his hand against the king," that is, raised 
a sedition or rebelled (^^ "-p Q^-^n ^^ equivalent to S f Mto2 2 

Sam. xviii. 28, xx. 21.) The particular circumstances of this 
revolt are not mentioned, but only implied, v. 27 f. — In the 
building of Millo, and the walls of Jerusalem (ix. 15) Jeroboam 
distinguished himself as an able man ('^'^n "^^SS)* wherefore 

Solomon set him over all the burdens of the house of Joseph, 
that is, charged him with the oversight of the burdens to be 
borne by the tribe of Ephraim in this building. In this position 
he must have raised a sedition, for his situation as overseer of 
these.works is mentioned as the occasion ("^^'in? ^' 27) of the 

lifting up of his hand against the king. The particulars may be 
gathered from the grievances, of which the ten tribes complained 
at Shechem before Behoboam in the government of Solomon, 
xii. 4, — V. 29. k^'^nn nSD *^ ^^^^ time, that is, either when 
Jeroboam was overseer, or when he had raised the sedition. For 
the latter alternative it might be alleged, that it is more natural 
to connect the *^n*n' ^' ^^9 ^^^^ ^^® principal sentence in v. 26, 
than with the explanatory collateral thoughts, in vv. 27 and 28. 
But on closely examining the whole section, it appears that 
\|)SQY^v.40,is connected with •n'^tD^T Q")*i^v.26 andvv.27 — 39, 
therefore form a large explanatory parenthesis, in which case *^n^9 
V. 29. can only refer to •jpn'^^, v. 28. But thence it follows, that 

Jeroboam only raised the sedition, after the prophet Ahijah had 
announced to him, that after Solomon's death he would receive 
the sovereignty of ten tribes. But thereby the proceeding of 
Jeroboam is neither warranted nor even excused. For first 
Ahijah expressly announced to him, that the Lord intended to 
let Solomon remain king during his life, and not to take the 
sovereignty out of his hand (v. 34), whereby every pretext for 
rebellion was taken ftom Jeroboam ; next the prophetic an- 
nouncement, that the Lord would make him king over ten tribes, 
even if the above clause had not been added, still gave him no 
right by a self-devised attempt at rebellion to wrest to himself the 
sovereignty, which God intended to give him. How he ought 
to conduct himself, if he wished not to consult his own ambition, 
but to follow the will of the Lord, he might have learned from 
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David, who in human judgment had much more reason to rebel 
against Saul and yet did it not. For not only was the rejection 
of Saul made known to him, but he was anointed king over 
Israel by the prophet Samuel, and was even obliged very soon 
to bear the consequences of Saul's rejection in the most sensible 
manner, and to suffer many years' flight and repeated hazard of 
life ; yet he did not venture, when his persecutor and mortal foe 
was twice given into his power, so that he might have put him to 
death, to lay hand on " the Lord's anointed," and thereby put 
an end to his own sufferings, but endured patiently every hard- 
ship with pious resignation to the guidance of the Lord, of whom 
he knew that he had the power to accomplish his word, when- 
ever it was agreeable to his holy will. In contrast with this con- 
duct of David, the behaviour of Jeroboam appears as the most 
criminal rebellion, whereby Solomon was fully warranted to put 
him to death, had he not escaped his hands by his flight into 
Egypt (v. 40), whereas Saul had no just reason for attempting 
the life of David. 

Vv. 29 — 31. In order to give still more weight to his announce- 
ment, the prophet Ahijah of Shiloh (now Seilun, comp. Rob. 
Pal. iii. p. 302 ff.), discharges his commission to Jeroboam by a 
symbolical action followed by an explanatory statement, as the 
prophets were often accustomed to do, comp. Koster, die Proph* 
des A. u. N. T. p. 262 f. — The new upper garment (j-nD^D) ^*^ 
probably, as the Heik of the Arabs (see the illustration in Nie- 
buhr's Reisebeschr. i., p. 196, plate 29, and Faber, in Harmai^s 
Beobacht. ii., p. 407), only a large square of cloth, which by 
day was cast over the shoulders covering almost the whole body, 
and by night was used for a coverlet. Nova vestis fuiase dicitur 
ob factum aequensj ut intelligaiur propheta non temere fecisse quod 
fecit. Cler. On vv. 32 and 33 comp. the remark on vv. 11 — 13. 
— For the form Y^i'T^j comp. Gesen. Hebr. Gramm. § 86, 1 a. 

Vv. 34 — 36 append to v. 32 the precise detlermination, that 
Solomon shall remain prince during life, and the separation of 
the ten tribes irom his kingdom take place only under his son, 
both from regard to David, who was chosen to be prince and 
kept the commandments of God. For his sake also Solomon's 
son is to retain one tribe, that David may have a light alway 
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before the Lord in Jerusalem the chosen city^ that is, that he 
may never fail in a successor to the throne in Jerusalem* The 
promise, that a li^ht should remain to David, which is repeated 
XV. 4; 2 Ki. viii. 19 ; 2 Chr. xxi. 7, is explained by 2 Sam. 
xxi. 17, where David is called the light of Israel, which he was 
only through the Lord (Ps. cxxxii. 17), inasmuch as God him- 
self was his light (2 Sam. xxii. 29), or, as it is in the parallel 
passage Ps. xviii. 29, the Lord had made his light clear and his 
daifaiess light, that is, had raised him from a state of humility 
and poverty to high honour and great prosperity, comp. Heng- 
ttenb. Psalmencomm. on the passage ; for the lighting of the 
light is a figure of prosperity, as the extinguishing of it is a 
figure of adversity. Job xviii. 5, 6 ; Prov. xx. 20, etc.^ 

Vv. 37 — 39. The condition on which Jeroboam's prosperity is 
to rest is the same under which the continuance of his sove- 
reignty was promised to Solomon also (iii. 14, vi. 12, ix. 4), 
namely true obedience to the commandments of God and upright 
walking in the ways of the Lord. Only on this condition will 
the Lord build him a sure, perpetually enduring house, that is, 
ensure the perpetuity of his family* (comp. on ^ f\^^ ^73^ Gesen. 

thes. i. 215), as he promised to David, whose seed is now to be 
degraded on account of Solomon's idolatry, but not for ever 
(D*'Q'»rT~'73 i^'h ^* 3^)> because the Lord has announced to 

• T — T 

him the perpetual continuance of his seed and kingdom. — Jero- 
boam did not fulfil this condition, and therefore his house was 
extirpated under his son, xv. 28 f. 

^ Hitzig (Heidelb. Jahrb. 1835 Febr. p. 131) without right wishes 
to dmim for the word -^i^^, in the passages collectively cited above, the 

meaning, novdUj which the phrase •^•^^ "^^^^ noveUare novaUj s. agrum 

Hoa. X. 12, Jer. iv. 3 has : *' Jehovah promises David the fallow land 
of his child^n alway, that is, the ever renewed issue of one generation 
from another withoat ceasing." For "^^^^ moorland, arable land cannot 

pOAsibly signify a newly issuing generation. The scruple, however, that 

a light is elsewhere usually called ^ is removed by the forms "^^ Prov. 

•• • 

xxi. 4 and "^i^^ 2 Sam. xxii. 29, which prove the identity of "^^^^ and '-)^. 
' Not the continued duration of the nD^DDf ^bich was ensured to 

T T T — 

David along with the p«i^, 2 Sam. vii. 16. 
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Yv. 41 — 43. Close of the history of Solomon. Reference to 
the sources, in which more concerning it may be found, comp. 
Introd.— Length of his reign, death, burial, and successor. On 
the question largely discussed by the old interpreters, C. a Lap., 
S. Schm., Calm., and others, whether Solomon was saved or not, 
comp. Pfeifferi dvb. vex. p. 435 and Buddei hist, eccles. ii. p. 
273 ff. From the Scripture his conversion before his death can- 
not be proved, though we have no right therefore to condemn 
him. 
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SECTION SECOND. 



HOTOKT or THE SETAR^TKD KINODOBfS OF ISRAEL AKD JUDAH 

TILL THE FALL OF THE FORMER. 

The period in which the covenant people forni two kingdoms 
standing side by side, falls into three epochs, which are clearly 
distinguished from one another in a religious and political 
respect. The first epoch comprises the interval from the separa- 
tion of the two kingdoms to the beginning of Ahab's reign and 
the 38th year of the reign of Asa kingof Judah, chap. xii. — xvi. 
The separate kingdoms stand in hostility to each otlier until it 
comes to an open and general war, which ends in a great defeat 
of Israel, while the hostile position of the two kingdoms is not 
changed. In a reUgious point of view the calf-worship intro- 
duced by Jeroboam is continued without interruption ; in Judah 
the legal worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem has to contend at first 
with the Canaanitish idolatry, until the latter is exterminated by 
Asa. — The second epoch extends from Ahab in Israel and Jeho- 
shaphat in Judah to the deaths of Joram, king of Israel, and 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, effected by Jehu chap. xvii. — U Ki. x. 
During this period, very brief in its compass, but of vast impor- 
tance for the internal history of the theocracy, Israel has to con- 
tend constantly with the Syrians, while at home the worship of 
Baal prevails: it is on friendly terms with ^ Judah, so that the 
two royal houses form a matrimonial alliance, by which Judah is 
not only involved in the political strife of Israel with the Syrians, 
but also drawn into the Phoenician worship of Baal. — In the 
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third epoch finally (from 2 Ki. xi. — xvii.) the two kingdoms 
after they have recovered from the wounds inflicted by the wor^ 
ship of Baal and the Syrians, enter again into hostilities with one 
another. In consequence of this hostile feeling through the 
untheocratic policy of the ungodly Ahaz, the way is opened for 
the Assyrians into Canaan, who after repeated invasions over- 
turn the kingdom of Israel, which had given up the service of 
Baal certainly, but not that of the calves, and bring even Judah, 
where the Levitical temple-worship continued to prevail till the 
time of Jotham, though under Ahaz idolatry of every kind was 
fostered and indulged, to the brink of ruin. 

Among the most difficult parts of this portion of the history 
of the covenant people is the chronological computation of this 
period in whole and in part. As in our books not only the 
length of the reign of each king of Israel and Judah is given, 
but also each commencement of the reign of an Israelitish king 
is determined according to the year of the reign of the contem- 
porary Jewish king and inversely ; we obtain by these different 
statements a check certainly for the more exact fixing of the 
chronological dates, but this again is rendered extremely difficult 
by the fact that the sum of the years of the reign of several kings 
is commonly greater than they can have reigned according to 
the synchronistic statements of the contemporary sovereigns in 
the other kingdom. Chronologists have therefore at all times 
endeavoured to reconcile these diverging chronological data by 
means of the hypothesis of inexact statements of co-regencies 
and interregna.^ But these hypotheses remain merely an arbi- 
trary expedient as long as their necessity is not exhibited, and 
at the sametime a fixed principle for their application pointed 
out. Their necessity certainly follows with almost demonstrative 
certainty froni the biblical text, inasmuch as without them the 
different numbers of years are absolutely irreconcilable; the 
principle lying at the foundation of the diverging chronological 
statements of the text, on the contrary, we find nowhere pro- 

* Ferd. Wilh. Beer (Vereinigang der Regierungsjabre, welche die 
heiL Sc^rift den Konigen von Jada a. Israel beigelegt, Lpz. 1751} 
has besides had recourse to the altogether groundless hypothesis, that 
the years of the Israelitish kings were lunar, those of the Jewish solar. 
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pounded, and therefore also it has been discovered by few chro- 
nologistSy and consistently carried out by none, on which account 
all chronological computations are destitute of the necessary 
certainty and consistency, and deviate very widely from one 
another in details.^ We believe, however, that not only the 
length of this whole period and its chief epochs, but also the 
duration of the several reigns may be determined with tolerable 
certainty from the biblical statements, as these are by no means 
80 inexact or arbitrary as many chronologists have asserted.' 

^ Thus, for example, the duration of the kingdora of Israel (or our 
period), according to F. W. Beer, amounted to 219 years; according 
to Marsham, 235 years; according to Lilientbal, 251 ; according to 
J. G. Frank (Astron. Grundrechnung der bibl. Gesch. Gottes, Winer 
{bibl. R.W. i. p. 730), and de Wette (Archaol. p. 43, 3d ed.), 265; 
according to Bengel (ordo temp.J and R. v. Chr. Bennigsen (bibl* 
Zeitrecbn. 1778), 259; according to J. Nic. Tiele, 260; according tq 
de» Vignoles^ 245; according to Arckinardj 265; and according to 
Joach. Hartmann (iystem. chronol, bibl. Rostock. 1777), 266 years. 
Comp. also Offerhaus spicil, hist, chron, (Groning. 1739) p. 38 f., and 
Oiberi Mem. sur la chronol. etc. in Mem. de Tacad. des in script, zxxi. 
I sqq. • 

* Thus, for example, J. Nic. Tiele, Cbronologie des A. Teat., Bre- 
men 1839, p. 59 f., says: ''The chronological statements are not given 
with arithmetical accuracy, bat with the looseness, which is found ih 
eommon life. As we hoar one, who, for example, is 30 years and 
some months old, sometimes lay, I am in my 30th year, sometimes 
more accurately, I am in the 31st year, so also in the Books of Kings 
the 17th year, or the year 17 of a king, may sometimes mean the time 
after he has reigned 17 years and upwards, sometimes more exactly 
the time from the 16th to the 17th year of his reign. In the state- 
ments of the reigns of the kings only full years are usually mentioned, 
while naturally they have not reigned quite full years. Here then 
ooeors great inexactness in the statements of time. The supernumerary 
months are sometimes not included at all in the computation, some- 
times they are reckoned for a full year; and hence there is no definite 
role ; but one time perhaps a few months are reckoned for a full year, 
another time a greater number is not reckoned at all, just as is usual 
with us in ordinary life when we state how old any one is. But this 
inaccuracy is carried still farther than it is wont to be with us. For 
sometimes the years of a king are so computed, that only the full vears 
(firom the first of Nisan to the la<^t of Adar) are stated, and the 
months which he reigned before and after that aate are not taken into 
account, even if they should together make up almost a year, or 
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We assume in the kingdom of Jadah no interregnum at all, but 
merely a co-regencj (that of Joram with his father Jehoshaphat) 
pretty clearly indicated in the text (2 Ki. viii. 16), and in the 
kingdom of Israel no co-regency^ bat only two interregna (the 
one after Jeroboam 11.^ the other between Pekah and Hoshea), 
and reconcile the differences arising from the synchronistic 
determinations of time according to the principle already pro- 
pounded in the Talmud^ that the years of the kings were counted 
only from Nisan to Nisan^ and in such a manner that even a 
single day before or after the first of Nisan was reckoned equal 
to a year.* On this principle, in accordance with which a reign, 
for example that of Baasha, which lasted only twenty-two years 
and some months, may be stated at twenty-four years, since, 
namely, it began not long before the Nisan of the year twenty- 
three from the separation of the kingdoms, and ended soon aft;er 
that of the year forty-five, is based the following chronologic^ 
table from our period : — 

even more than a year ; sometimes, on the contrary, these months on 
both sides are set down for a fall year." But in this extended sense 
the asieried inaccuracy is an unfounded assumption. 

* Compare Cfemara Bab. tractaL TXSOH tDM^ <^* ^•f^^ ^yp* \ ed. 
Amsulod: )p%jf^ «•?« O^'lhlh Qh'? p2in pfc* '' nonnumerant in 
regibus nm a Nisano " fie* regum annoe non nisi a Nisano numerant) ; 
on this, after citing several authors in proof of it, ^^ M*TDn S "^QM 
'?>rrtir ''s'jO^ m'^M "I3tt^ *' ^***^ ^' Cha$da : hoc non docent nisi 
de rpgibus IsraeUtarum," Ibid. foL 2. p. 2. nStt^rj tt^W^ ID^3 

naUr aitt«1 tl2ttn nm* m^ Q^:hKh^ " Nisanus iniUum anni 
regibuSy ae dies quidem unus in anno fvideL post calendcu NisaniJ instar 
anni computatur.^' Ihid. TXS^yWH Hitt^ ^"^Dl IIIM DIN ^^tinus 

dies in fine anni pro anno computatitr." With this oomp. Wieseler, 
chronol. Synopse der vier Evang. Hamb. 1843, p. 52 ff., who has proved 
the existence of this mode of reckoning also in Josephus. In the New 
Testament also it is found, for example, in the statement that Jesus 
lay three days in the grave, and therefore cannot, with J. Hartmann 
i. p. q. p. 253 f., be represented as a mere invention of the Rabbins 
and later commentators, even if it were not carried out with the utmost 
consistency by the authors of the Bible, that a single day after Nisan 
or the beginning of the year was counted for a whole year, as appears 
to follow from 2 Ki. xv. 17 and 23. 
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This table corresponds in the determination of the length of 
this period with the osnal assumption^ as to the beginning and 
end of the kingdom of the ten tribes^ but deviates from it in 
some details of the interrening determinations of yearS| as the 
retrenchment of the years of the reigns of the kings of Israel and 

^ Which has passed over from Usserii annaUs Vet, et Novi Teat 
mto most compendd of biblical history, and which, among others, 
Jahn, bibl. Archseol. ii. 1, p. 159, and de Wette, in the second edition 
of his hebr. jUd. Archseol. have followed, though the latter for two 
Tery insufficient reasons assigned against it by Winer (bibl. R.W. ii. 
p. 730 f.) has again departed from it. 
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Jndah stated in whole numbers according to tlie above-men' 
tioned principle, has been attempted to be carried ont consistently 
with the closest possible adherence to the synchronistic state- 
ments of the text.!^— The years B.C. annexed to the table rest on 
the one hand on this, that the end of the aerenty years' Baby- 
lonish captivity of the Jews, which occurred in the first year of 
the sole sovereign^ of Cyras over the Medo-Babylonian empire^ 
fidls in the year 536 B.c^' on the other hand, on the comm<m 
assumption that bom the fiUl of the kingdom of Israel to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in the 11th year of Zedekiah 133 — 134 
years elapsed, which number is obtained by the simple addition 
of the years in the reigns of the Jewish kings during this period. 
But as we are fully entitled, according to the principle followed by 
the author of the Books of Kings in this period, to the presumption 
that the years of the sovereigns of Judah after the destruction of 
the kingdom of Israel, being given in whole numbers, were not 
always complete, this last period of the kingdom of Judah will 
have been in reality perhaps two or three years shorter than it 
is usually reckoned, according to which all the different chrono- 
logical data must be set back by the same period. But as in 
the utter absence of accurate sjrnchronistic statements of time in 
other nations or kingdoms, every standard for this reduction fails 
us, it seems advisable, in order to avoid anything arbitrary, to 
abide by the assumption founded on the simple biblical numbers. 

^ The table deTiates from them only in two points, to wit, the be- 
ginning of the reign of Jehoahaz of Israel is placed in the twenty- 
second, not as in 2 Ki. xiii. 1 the twenty-third, year of Jehoash of 
Judah, and that of Uzziah or Azariah of Judah in the fifteenth, not as 
in 2 Ki. xv. 1 the twenty-seventh, year of Jeroboam of Israel, the 
reasons for which will be unfolded in their proper places. 

2 This, which is the prevalent view, we ground on the fact, that the 
vevenbr years' Babylonish captivity of the Jews (Jer. xxv. 11) begins 
with the fourth year of Jehoiakira, in which Nebuchadnezzar, and, 
indeed, according to Berosus, still in the life time of his father Nabopo- 
lassar, smote the Egyptians at Circesium on the Euphrates (Jer. xlvi. 
2) ; but this fourth year of Jehoiakim coincides with the twenty-first of 
Nabopolassar, in whose fifth year an eclipse of the moon noted in the 
Almagest was observed, which, according to the computation of Ideler 
in the AbhandL der Berl. Acad, 1814 f. histor. KI. p. 202 and 224, 
occurred on the twenty-second of April 621 b.c. If this be correct, 
the twenty-first year of Nabopolassar coincides with 606 b.c, and the 
Babylonish captivity of the Jews began 606 B.C., and ended 536 b.c. 
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First epoch; from the division of the kingdom to Ahab of Israel 
mnd Asa of Jadah. This space of 57 years begins with the 
revolt of the ten tribes from the house of David, and the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Israel by Jeroboam, and is completed in 
the kingdom of Israel by six sovereigns of four different families, 
and in that of Jadah by the reigns of three kings. — After the 
accoant of the political and religious foundation of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes (ch. xiL) follows the prophecy (a) con- 
cerning the bull or calf worship introduced by Jeroboam (ch, xiii.), 
(b) concerning the house of Jeroboam and his dynasty (ch. xiv, 
1 — 19.) Then are given the most important circumstances in 
the reigns of the Jewish kings Rehoboam, Ahijah, and Asa 
(ch. xiv. 20, XV. 24), on which finally the history of Israel from 
the accession of Nadab to the death of Omri (ch. xv. 25, xvi. 28), 
18 summarily stated. 



CHAPTER XII. 

REVOLT OF THE TEN TRIBES FROM THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 

?v. 1 — 24, COMP. 2 CHB. x.— -XI. 4 ; foundation of THE 

KINGDOM OF ISRAEL, VV. 25—33. 

After J. D. Michaelis had attempted,^ if not quite to justify, 
yet as far as possible to excuse the revolt of the ten tribes 
from the royal house of David, de Wette (Beitr. i. p. 129) 
comes forward with the assertion : ^^ according to 1 Ki. xii. 

^ In the Mos. Recht. i. § 55 Mich, finds in the narrative of our 
chapter nothing bat '* an electoral contract of a people exercising their 
freedom." Bat what Mich, here adduces to prove, that the Israelitish 
kings were restricted on the part of the people by terms of election, 
rests upon modem theories of constitutional governments of which the 
Bible knows nothing. For the covenant, which David (2 Sam. v. 6) 
concludes before the Lord with the tribes on their doing homage to 
him, is as far from a contract of election, in which limitations of the 
royal power were imposed on the king by the people, as the covenant 
which Jehoiada the high priest (2 Ki. xi. 17) at the anointing of King 
Jehoash made with Jehovah, the king and the people. 

VOL. I. O 
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these tribes acted with perfect propriety, they made just and 
fair demands, and the blame could be attributed only to the 
imprudence of Sehoboam*" How far this assertion boldly con- 
travenes all history has been already shown in my apolog. Vers, 
p. 445 ff. The separation of these tribes from the sovereignty 
of the royal family of David was certainly determined of God 
for Israel as a punishment for the idolatry of Solomon, and it 
was not only predicted in general terms by the prophet Ahijah, 
but the sovereignty over it was also promised to Jeroboam ; but 
neither the conduct of these tribes is thereby justified, nor the 
way and manner in which Jeroboam violently seized upon the 
sovereignty, which the Lord designed to give him. But why 
did the tribes send to Egypt to bring back Jeroboam, who had 
already rebelled against Solomon, but because they were pre- 
viously meditating plans of rebellion, for the execution of which 
Jeroboam seemed to them to be the proper man. That they 
altogether selfishly efiected the separation designed of God, and 
thereby made it a criminal revolt, is shown by the whole pro- 
gress of the afiair, as it is described in our chapter. 

V. 1. In order to receive the homage of the ten tribes, who 
under the influence of the powerfiil tribes of Ephraim were long 
since jealous of Judah,^ Rehoboam proceeded to Shechem, where 
these tribes were assembled, in order, as it is said, "ii]-)^ *!r^nV> 
« to make him king." On a superficial view it might certainly 
appear, that these tribes here only " made use again of their old 
right of election" (Gramberg, Relig. id. ii. p. 162) ; but irre- 
spective of this, that they actually had no unconditional free 
right of election, and, on the contrary, after the Lord had pro- 
mised to the posteritv of David the perpetual sovei'eignty, obedi- 
ence to God demanded the willing recognition of the rightfiil 
heir to the throne, we have only impartially to compare our nar- 
rative with the homage described, 2 Sam., which all the tribes of 
Israel rendered to David at Hebron, to be convinced of this, 
that the definite intention to rebel lay at the foundation of the 
conduct of the ten tribes related in this passage. The tribes 
came to David at Hebron, his residence, and came with the con- 

* Comp. t/. H, Verschuiry diss, de aemulatione Israelitarum mu- 
tuttf tanquam vera causa scissas ac debilitatae Judaeomm retpubUeae^ 
printed in his dissertaliones 1773. p. 66 f. 
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fession, ^' We are thy bone and thy flesh ; Jehovah has said to 
tbee, thou shalt feed my people Israel^ and shalt be prince 
over Israel" (2 Sam. v. 1, 2.) Here, on the contrary, 
they come not to Jerusalem, where Rehoboam had ascended 
the throne, but assemble at Shechem, whither Rehoboam 
must come, and propose conditions to him, which he cannot 
accept without setting arbitrary limits to the royal prerogative. 
In the choice of Shechem as the place of doing homage Kimchi 
has already recognized the definite intention to revolt : Quaesv- 
venmi occasionem transferendi regni in Jaroheamam ideogue no* 
bienmt venire Hierosolyma^ sed venerunt Sichemumy quae est 
Ephraimi et Jarobeamfuit Ephraimita (cf. Not, in bibl. Hal. ed. 
/. H* Mich.) Then (w. 2, 3)^ the whole affair of the return of 
Jeroboam from Egypt is effected, who is rightly characterized by 
ILWitsius, AeKo^vXovp. 307 ySiSvirsagaXfinquietus etdominandi 
amdus (Uque ab ineunte aetate iis eruditus artibus, quibus ingenia 
ad magnae fortunae cultum incitantur. He it was also, who sug- 
gested to them their demand, v. 4. Proculdubio iste praetextua 
populo a Jarobeamo fuit subministratus : qui cum prius fuisset 
praefecttis operum super Ephraim^ ex iis quae prae aliis noveraty 
patuit astutiseime cabtmniari, Seb. Sclim. — v. 4. The tribes 
desire a lightening of the burdens, which Solomon had laid on 
diem. Expositors are divided in opinion as to whether Solomon 
laid too heavy burdens on the people or not. The truth seems 
to lie in an intermediate view, as Ephraim Syr. has already 
shown. Solomon required of his people certainly greater ser- 

^ Regarding the construction of vv. 2 and 3 Seb. Schmidt observed, 
tiiat the apodosis to vf^n^^ *^n*^ only begins with ^j^^y^ v. 3 and the 

wards from ^!)7-p to ^^^^-^^nV) are a parenthesis. The difference 

also, that in our verse Jeroboam is recalled from Egypt, whereas in 
the parallel passage 2 Ch. x. 2 he himself came, and was then only 
invited to Shechem, he has thus satisfactorily explained : Utrumque 
terum Bed diversae sunt vocationes. Nam ubi Salomo mortuus est, 
vuscrunt fautores Jaroheami in Aegyptum et nunliata Salomonis morte 
mviiaruntut ex Aegypto in patriam rediret; quod et fecit Cumque 
comveniendum esset in Sichem, totus Israel decern tribuum misit ad 
ipsum, ut simul veniretj imo dux et cansiliarius esset. There is no ne- 
cessity therefore for the change proposed by Dathe of Q^i-^^jnij StD^T 

^"^ t y ^ yj ^ ^U?^' ^hich Maurer has with justice rejected. 

o2 
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vices than they were hitherto accastomed to render, partly to 
meet the expenses of his splendid court, partly to execute the 
numerous and extensive buildings undertaken by him. But on 
the other hand, the nation enjoyed under his sceptre not only an 
undisturbed peace with all its consequent blessings, but must 
have also attained to general prosperity through the wealth 
which flowed into the country from the trade carried on by him, 
and the large taxes of several tributary nations, so that there 
could be no reasonable occasion for any real complaint or griev- 
ance. But if men, as is often done, overlooked the advantages 
and blessings, which they owed to the government, and turned 
the eye solely to that which Solomon required for these, it might 
easily appear as if he had laid on the nation a heavy yoke, and a 
grievous service. 

Vv. 5 — 15. In order to take the desire of the people into 
mature consideration, Behoboam announces that he would give 
them an answer in three days, and lays the matter first before 
the older counsellors, who had served under Solomon, who ad- 
vise him to yield at present to the will of the people, and give 
them good words, and they will serve him for ever (v. 7.) Not 
contented with this advice, Behoboam submits the affair to the 
younger advisers, who had grown up with him, who decide for 
intimidating the people by severe threatening. V. 10. "My 
smallest limb is thicker than my father's loins.^ •i^p from ^p 

parvitasy i.e. membrum minimum ; most expositors explain it after 
the Vulg, of the little finger, whereas LXX. and Chald. give the 
abstract 17 fiueporrj*;, '^ji'lttj^n debilitas mea. The phrase is a pro- 

verbial one in the sense : *^ I have much greater power than my 
father, I will lay on you a still heavier yoke." ^* My father hath 
chastised you with whips, I will chastise you with scorpions." 
^-)py, scorpion-^Jlagelli genus globulia plumbeis cum aculeis tn- 

curvia mutiitum^ a scorpii similittidine dictum (Ges, thes, 11, 
1062.)^ This counsel was not only very imprudent consideratis 
circufnstantiia negotii (Seb. Schm.), but in and of itself unwise 
and perverse. It was the speech of a despotic tyrant, not of a 

^ Virga^ si est nodosa vd aculeata, scorpio . . vocaiur^ quia or- 
cuato vulnere in corpus infigitur. Isidor, Hispal. Orig. L v. in Dougiaei 
anal. ss. i, p. 175. 
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shepherd and ruler appointed by God over his people^ whicli of 
necessity must issue in the revolt of the seditious tribes. This is 
also (v. 15) indicated by the remark, that Rehoboam did not 
follow the counsel of the old experienced advisers, but that of the 
young men, who had grown up with him, and therefore knew his 
haughty ambitious character and wished to flatter him.^ But 
whether the advice of the old men would have had a favourable 
issue is certainly another question. Probably for the moment, 
but not for a continuance. For to become a ^-j^y of the people, 

V V 

to serve the people the king was unable, without forgetting the 
right and power granted to him by God. Had he, however, 
agreed to such a concession, he would have taken from the tribes 
every pretext for separation, and had no share in the guilt of the 
revolt. But Behoboam followed the haughty counsel of the 
young men, for it was prtn** DVO HSlD " * ^^^^ ^^^^ *^® Lord," 

that is, a dispensation of God, ^^ that he might perform his say- 
ing," V. 15. Here the author points to the higher causality of the 
event. Ipsa Hehabeami stolida imprudentia conmlio Dei inservivit^ 
ut quod accidit etiam merito accidisae videretur. Wits. i. p. q. p. 
308. 

Y. 16 f. The haughty and harsh answer of Rehoboam gives 
the discontented tribes apparently just cause for separation. 
With the answer : " What portion have we in David T neither 
have we inheritance in the son of Jesse. To your tents, O 
Israel : now see to thine own house, David," they returned to 
their homes. In these words, with which the Benjamite Sheba 
had proclaimed sedition and rebellion against David in the land 
(2 Sam. XX. 1), is expressed the deep-rooted aversion to the royal 
house of David so strongly, that it is manifest the revolt had a 
deeper cause than the pretended oppression of Solomon, since it 
had its proper ground only in the old jealousy of Judah, sup- 
pressed indeed under Solomon, but still not utterly extinguished, 
wjiich resulted again from the untlieocratic disposition of these 

^ Juvenes nimirum existimahant indignum fadnus esse Salomonis filioj 
Davidis nepotiy leges regnandi a populo Hebraeo imponij majestatemque 
regiam viUorem posthae futuram nisi ab initio regni earn ret^ereri ad- 
suesceret popuhts. Cler. 
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tribes, from their disloyalty to Jehovah. — V. 17 contains the 
important historical notice : " but the children of Israel, who 
dwelt in the cities of Judah, over them Rehoboam reigned." As 
in this chapter Israel always means the ten tribes (comp. w. 1 
3, 16, 18, 19, 20, etc.), by the Israelites dwelling in the cities of 
Judah are not to he understood members of the tribe of Judah, 
but only of the ten tribes. Hence the older expositors, for 
example Witsius i. p. q. p. 317, thought of the Simeonites, who 
from the situation of their territory (comp. on xi. 13) must have 
remained in the kingdom of Judah, and might have been desig- 
nated Israelites dwelling in the cities of Judah, inasmuch as 
their whole territory was originally given to the tribe of Judah, 
of whom they afterwards received a portion, Jos. xix. 9. More- 
over, some members of the other tribes may in the course of time 
have settled in the cities of Judah, who also remained under 
Behoboam. 

V. 18 f. In order to treat with the tribes, who were disaffected 
and complaining of too heavy burdens, and appease them, Reho- 
boam sends to them Adoram who was over the socagers (comp. 
iv. 6), who was the least adapted for such a commission. The 
result, therefore, of his mission is, that he is stoned to death, and 
Rehoboam is compelled to summon all his energies (waNI^n) "^7 
speedy flight in his chariot to escape a similar fate. Thus the 
ten tribes revolted from the royal house of David and made 
Jeroboam their king, v. 19. 

Vv. 20—24. That v. 20 begins like v. 2, Theodoret has re- 
marked but incorrectly explained : Jk fiev ra avrii koI iroXKaxi^ 
dva/^Ka^erai Xeyeti/* iTrecBr) irepX hio fiaaiKei&v BirffyfjfJiAptap avyy- 
pd^et' Koi eariv ore iroXKd irepl Oaripa^ riOeU hifffqfjLaraj elra 
€69 TTjp iripav Sutfiaivav dvayKa^erai avaka^elv ra ffhr) irpoeiprf- 
fiivoy &aT€ Tf)v axokovOiav <l)v7\A^ai, But here is no transition 
from the history of one kingdom to that of the other ; the similar 
beginning of the two verses is much rather explained by this, 
that V. 20 concludes the narrative begun with v. 2. The follow- 
ing vv. 21 — 24 correspond to v. 1 of our chapter, and therefore 
belong to the first section of the chapter. — The revolt of the ten 
tribes is only completed when Rehoboam desists from his purpose 
to subdue them by force of war, after the pi-ophet Shemaiah has 
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shown that the thing is from the Lord,^ and in the name of 
the Lord forbidden the Jews to make war on their brethren, 
pch^ inittJ'n " *^^ returned to go," that is, they desisted from 
the intended war and returned to their homes ; ns*^^ ')2')tP*»1 ^ 
Chr. XI. 4 is explanatory. 

Vv. 25 — 33. Founding of the kingdom of Israel. After Jero- 
boam was made king, he built Shechem for his residence. This 
oity (d5\2J) situated on the mountains of Ephraim, between 
Mount Ebal and Gerizzim, mentioned even in the times of Abra- 
ham and Jacob^ after the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites 
assigned to the tribe of Ephraim, but transferred to the Levites 
and declared a ft'ee city, where Joshua held his last imperial diet, 
was destroyed in the time of the Judges by Abimelech (comp. 
Rob. Pal. iii., p. 836 ff.), and therefore rebuilt by Jeroboam, 
and probably also fortified, but did not long remain a royal resi- 
dence, as we find Jeroboam xiv. 17 residing in Tirzah. After 
the captivity Shechem became the capital of the Samaritans, who 
have there survived to the present day, and still exists as an in- 
considerable town under the name Nablus or Nabulus, corrupted 
from Flavia Neapolis^ comp. Rob. i. p. q. p. 315 ff. and von 
Raamer, Pal. p. 158 AT. — Moreover Jeroboam built, that is, for- 
tified the city Penuel, beyond Jordan, . north-east of Succoth 
(Jud. viii. 6 — 8), on the north side of the Jabbok (Wady Zerka), 
comp. von Raumer, p. 24G, and Winer (bibl. R. W. ii., p. 314.)* 
This city had formerly a tower (castle), which Gideon destroyed 
(Judg. viii. 17.) Jeroboam therefore fortifies it for the security 
of his kingdom against the conquerors of Upper Asia, for as 
may be inferred from Gen. xxxii. 22 ff., and Judg. viii. 8 ff., it 
lay on the great caravan-road, which led over Gilead to Damas- 
cus and farther by Palmyra across the Euphrates to Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Vv. 26 — 29. In order to secure permanence to the political 

* Xyff^ "^i^m' ^^' Schm. correctly explains : privatio regni super 

V - T T - 

decern tribus^ nan autem rebellio earum. Comp. remarks on v. 15. 

^ Not on the south side of the Jabbok, as Rosenm. bibl. Althk. ii. 2 
p. 31, assumes after Euseb. and Hieron. Tuch also, Comm. on Gen. 
p. 469, incorrectly remarks, that ** the place must have been situated 
near the conflux of the Jabbok with the Jordan not far from Scytho- 
poli«." 
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separation, Jeroboam endeavours to provide his sabjects with a 
flubstitute for the temple-worship at Jerusalem by the institution 
of the new sacra, that they might have no occasion to travel to 
Jerusalem to the feasts^ from which he apprehended not without 
reason a return of the people to the house of David, and thence 
again danger to hjs own life. In this new arrangement the view of 
the narrative, according to which Jeroboam made all his arrange- 
ment with conscious intention, is regarded by Br. Bauer as impro- 
bable.^ " For Jeroboam could not stand so exclusively above 

^ The Hegelian Vatke in his Relig. de. A. T. p. 398, goes much 
farther. With him the worship instituted by Jeroboam is neither an 
apostasy from the true service of Jehovah, because the two golden 
calves are symbolical representations of Jehovah, and as such had been 
already in use, and this image-worship was in fact (?) a refinement of 
an older form of worship, which had been still retained, nor an opposi- 
tion to the Jewish temple-worship, for the family of Jeroboam was 
more truly devoted to the service of Jehovah than Solomon and his im- 
mediate successors ; and the temple had not yet obtained universally 
the character of a central or national sanctuary, because otherwise 
Jeroboam could not have founded a similar temple in the kingdom of 
Israel. Jeroboam only sanctioned the sensual worship and fixed it for 
ages ; which, however, must be regarded rather as the necessary cod- 
sequonre of the collective condition of the people, than the act and guilt 
of the individual, and in another respect again acted with beneficent 
effect, as the religion of Jehovah was generally preserved in Israel, 
etc. These assertions, drawn purely from the fancy, and in crying 
contradiction with the historical books and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 150 ff. has deemed worthy of a refuta- 
tion 80 fundamental and complete, that we do not require to dwell upon 
them. There is no foundation for Vatke's assumption, that the worship 
of Jehovah under the symbols of bulls was in use at an earlier period. 
Except the golden calf, which Aaron cast for the people at Sinai, there 
is not a shadow of proof for it, comp. Hengstenb. i. p. q. p. 151 f. There- 
with falls at the same time the farther fiction of this critic, that this 
worship was an improvement of an older worship previously in use. 
But the no less unhistorical assertion, that Jeroboam's family was more 
truly devoted to the service of Jehovah than Solomon and his succes- 
sors, is strikingly refuted on the one hand by Solomon's piety in the 
early part of hi8 rei^D, which even in his subsequent declension so far 
held its ground, that he continued uninterrupted the legal worship of 
Jehovah in the temple along with the idolatry of his wives (oomp. ix. 
25), on the other hand by the narrative in ch. xiii. on which Vatke 
in vain endeavours to cast suspicion, corap. Hengstenb. i. p. q. p. 166 
ff. Finally, what Vatke dreams about the salutary effects of the calf- 
worship, has been long since corrected by history itself, which has ac- 
tually shown that the kingdom of Israel had the germ of corruption in 
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and apart from the people in his plans, that from his own thoughts 
and deliberations, even if he had consulted with several, he should 
have given the people an entirely new form of religion, which 
had been hitherto quite foreign to them. The people could not 
have taken up so eagerly as they did, or followed so constantly 
and obstinately this new form, if they had not been already in- 
clined to it, and if the basis of it had not been already laid in 
their life. Neither could he displace the priests of the tribe of 
Levi and the Levites in general, if there had not been always an 
aversion to them among the people" (Relig. des A. T. ii., p. 177 
ff.) In this reasoning the true and the false are intermingled, 
as also in the conclusions drawn from it^ that ^^ the separation of 
the people into two parts was an act of the general consciousness, 
and Jeroboam only employed for this purpose the principles in- 
herent in the popular mind.'' Certain principles tending to 
separation no doubt existed among the people in the above-men- 
tioned old jealousy of Ephraim towards Judah, which again 
originated in the want of genuine loyalty towards the Lord and 
his law ; but the religious institutions of Jeroboam are and con- 
tinue to be his own work, which he devised with a party like- 
minded with himself and forced upon the people, for which rea- 
son also they encountered great opposition not only on the part 
of the priests and Levites, but also from a large section of the 
people, and many emigrated sooner than take part in this unlaw- 
ful worship (2 Chr. xi. 16.) That this new form of religion was 
eagerly adopted by the people is a fancy of Bauer, which is con- 
tradicted by the history ; but that, after it was forced upon the 
people, they firmly adhered to it, is explained by the spirit of 
opposition to Judah, which the despotism of Jeroboam and his 
successors was able to keep alive. This despotism, with which 
Jeroboam conducted himself, as founder and lord of the new 
worship, and not the aversion of the people to them, compelled 
the priests and Levites also to emigrate. For as he tolerated 
only his own worship in his kingdom, they were compelled, as 
with the Levitical temple-worship their income was withdrawn 

it from the very beginning, and therefore also perished 134 years before 
the kingdom of Judah. The remaining fancies of our critic wilj Jiadi^- 
cussed underneath. 
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firom them, to emigrate of necessity, even if they had not done 
80 from opposition to Jeroboam's unlawful proceedings. 

Thus Jeroboam caused two golden calves to be made, and tlie 
one to be set up at Bethel and the other at Dan. This measure 
J. D. Mich. (Mos. R. iv. p. 162 ff.) takes to be ^* very politic," 
but certainly contrary to the Divine law. The judgment of C. 
a Lap., however, was much more correct : Videbatur hoc ejus 
consilium politice prudens et ad regnum suum statumque politicum 
tuendum salutare: sed re vera fuit imprudens et pemiciosum 
statumque et regnum ejus prorsus labefactwnt et evertit. Only a 
short-sighted superficial policy can see high statesmanship in a 
measure arising from mere unbelief in the word and promise^ of 
God, which thinks to be able to compensate for a Divine by a 
self-devised human institution. Jeroboam shows indeed a cer- 
tain degree of earthly prudence in endeavouring* to adhere to 
old traditions that were sacred among the people in the form of 
worship to be introduced by him. He gives the people symbols of 
Jehovah, and such, indeed, as their fathers had once caused to be 
made by Aaron on Sinai, wherein he wisely gave special promi- 
nence to the advantage which the people would have from not 
being obliged any more to undertake a long journey to Jerusalem. 
SlO DsS"!!"^' " ^^ ^ *^^ much' for you to go to Jerusalem," that 
is, nimis molestum esty ut e tarn remotis lods ascendaJtxs Hierosoly^ 
mam, Seb.Schm. By transferring the words, Ex. xxxii. 4, "Behold 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 

^ Nan enim confidebat promisso Dei per valem facto, fare ut solium 
sibi posterisque stabiliretur modo pia animi inclinatione Deo adhae- 
reret. Wits. i. p. q. p. 309. 

^ Prudentia ergo Jerobeamus populum ah eo quod avilum erat et imbi- 
bitum alienare noluit. Locum duntaxit mutamt, riiusque colendij turn 
ministros etiam et tempus cultus, idque tarn astute ut revocare potius 
ad omnium antiquissimos mores, quam novitiis initiari xnsUtutis Israeli" 
tae vlderentur. Wits. p. 310. 

» De Wette, after Bochart (Hieroz, i. p. 355 f.), st^fficit vobis hoc- 
ienus ascendisse, falsely translates : *•*• long enough have ye gone up to 
Jerusalem." Maurer also falsely explains : satis est rov apaPaUftiv. 
For even if ^«-^ with an infinitive following has this meaning, yet |q 

cannot here be undersrood partitively, because the dvafiaivttv admits of 
no partition. The passages cited by Maurer, Ex. ix. 28, Ezek. xliv. 6, 
even if fQ is there to be taken partitively, prove nothing, because ^ 

in both stands before the nom. plur. 
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ElfiQrpV' ^ his calves he intended to intimate : non est nova 
reliffio ; hoe cuUujam olimpatres nostri in deserto tiai sunt auctore 
ipso Aharone. Seb. Scbm. From this verbal reference to that 
fact it appears on the one hand, that the worship of the calves 
was no proper idolatry, from which also it is always distinguished 
in our books as in the prophets Hosea and Amos, but that under 
the symbol of the calves Jehovah was worshipped, on the other 
band the Egyptian origin of this worship is thereby proved, for 
which J^X)boam was determined by his sojourn in Egypt.^ 
Hence is explained also the setting up of two calves in imitation 
of the images of Apis and Mnevis ; the connection with the 
golden calf worshipped at Sinai was partly suggested by the fact 
itself^ inasmuch as this was only a copy of the Egyptian Apis, 
partly a stroke of policy in order to remove from this worship the 
objection of novelty, and attach to it greater sacredness. But 
did Jeroboam not know that even the worship of Jehovah by 
images was as strictly forbidden in the law as the worship of false 
gods t Was the fate of the golden calf cast by Aaron unknown 
to him ? Did he not reflect, that at that time the people by the 
worship^of it brought on themselves the wrath of God, and that 
only through the earnest intercession of Moses the punishment 
of extermination could be averted from the whole people ? No 
doubt all this was known to him, but how little the natural heart 

^ How clearly the whole representation pointu to this connection has 
been already shown by Bochart, p. q. p. 354. Vatke, on the contrary, 
denies, indeed, the Egyptian origin of calf- worship (p. q. p. 398) ; but 
what he advances only affords evidence of the boundless audacity with 
which ^this criticism resolves to ignore all historical testimonies in 
order to defend its philosophical presuppositions of an original bull- 
worship of the Israelites, from which^the worship of Jehovah developed 
itself only by degrees in a natural manner. Without even mentioning, 
much iess rdnting, the numerous testimonies of the ancients, collected 
by Bochart p. q. p. 345 ff. as to the worship of images of animals among 
the Egyptians, Vatke refers to a passage from Creuzer's Symbolik 
(i. 480 ff.), by no means confirming his view, in proof of this, that the 
Egyptians held only living animals sacred, but employed images of 
animals only as masks or in has reliefs. But notwithstanding that 
Hengstenb. (Beitr. iL p. 155 ff.) exposed the view of Vatke in all its 
nakc^iness, and again expressly cited the most conclusive passages of 
the ancients for the Egyptian origin of calf-worship, yet Br. Bauer 
(Relig. des A.T. ii. p. 180 f.) two years after ventured again to deny 
it, without even saying a word in refutation of Uengstenberg. 

3 
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of man regards the word of God, if it forbid the object of his 
inclination, experience and history furnish a thousand exam- 
ples, as in such cases the clearest and most explicit prohibition 
bj good or bad reasons is put to silence or so explained and dis- 
torted that men think they may disregard it.^ Thus Jeroboam 
also will have discovered explanations of this prohibition and of 
the historical facts testifying against the sin prohibited, by which 
he thought himself able to justify his proceedings, though they 
are not transmitted to us. The locality in which he placed the 
golden calves might appear to him a palliating circumstance. 
He did not select his own residence for this purpose, but Bethel 
and Dan. Bethel, on the boarders of Benjamin and Ephraim, see 
the particulars on 2 Ki. ii. 2, was a most holy place in the tradition 
of the people. There Jehovah appeared to the patriarch Jacob, 
from which the town got the name of " house of God " (Gen. 
xxxii.) Should not Jehovah, Jeroboam might imagine and en- 
deavour to persuade others, manifest himself in this holy place 
to the posterity of Jacob as well as to their ancestor t — Dan, in 
the north of Palestine, at one of the sources of the Jordan, 
formerly called Laish, Judg. xviii. 26 ff., comp. Robins, iii. p. 
617 f and 626, was through the idols set up there by the 
Danites, to which even a grandson of Moses officiated as priest, 
likewise already consecrated as a seat of worship, to which miglit 
he added in the case of this place also a reference to the con- 
venience of the people, that the Israelites dwelling in the north 
might not have a long way to go for the exercise of their wor- 
ship. 

Vv. 30, 31. The institution of this worship became a sin to 
Jeroboam, because it was contrary to the command of God, 
which not only forbade all worshipping of Jehovah by images 
and symbols, but also had not left the choice of the place of wor- 
ship to the will of the people. The seats of worship, moreover, 
wanted the principal thing, by which alone they could have 

^ It testifies therefore of slight knowledge of men and small philo- 
logical experience, when Paulus, Comm. z. N.T. iv. p. 230, de Wette 
Beitr. i. p. 204, and Gesen. de Peniat, Samar, p. 6, infer from the 
introduction of the calf-worship, that at that time the Mosaic law was 
not yet in existence. See the refutation of this futile argument in 
Hengstenb. i. p. q. p. 174 if. 
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become sanctuaries of Jehovah, namely, the ark with the real 
presence of God connected with it, which Jeroboam with all his 
ingenuity could represent by no corresponding symbol,^ so that 
the sanctuary he erected for each of the golden calves, because it 
wanted the praesentia numinis, became JT^?oa""n''2l " * house of 
high places." — The singular n^^^ IV^ which LXX., oixov^ 
i<l> in^\&Vf and Vulg.y ^^fana in eacelsis** have arbitrarily changed 
into the plural, is explained by the tacit opposition to niiT H^Tl^ 
Instead of the house of God he made a house of high places. 
That this was done in both places, in which the golden calves 
were set up, is understood of itself, as they could not stand 
under the open heaven, but must have been set up in a house or 
temple, in which a sacrificial altar must have been erected. 
There is some obscurity in the words : '^y) Dyn ^h^ " *°^ 
the people went before the one even to Dan," v. 30, which Seb. 
Schm. explains : ea ae contulit pars populiy quae in vicinia Dania 
erat. Scarcely correct, for the 7*iT-Ty does not accord with this. 
We are rather to understand by "int^il ^^^ golden calf set up at 

T V T 

Bethel, and so must conceive the sense to be, that the people 
even to Dan, that is, the greater part of the people frequented 
the sanctuary at Bethel, as the majority gave this the preference, 
80 that the other at Dan was worshipped only by a few. It is easy 
to perceive the reason of this. Bethel, on account of the mani- 
festation of God to Jacob there, was regarded as a holy place, 
whereas Dan in past times could only point to an idol. ^^ And 

^ When therefore Vatke L p. q. p. 400 thus expresses himself : 
*< Had the temple worship at that time actually had the character of a 
central and normal divine service, yet it was in the power of Jero- 
boam to found a similar one for the kingdom of Israel, espetially as 
Jerusalem had not long been the centre of the kingdom, and propheti- 
cal decisions, if we regard them as historical and as the divine prepa- 
rati<m and confirmation of the temple worship, might as well sanction 
the institution of an Israelitish central worship, as ratify the inde- 
pendent establishment of the kingdom (1 Ki. xi. 29 ff., xiv. 7 ff.)" he 
has entirely ignored the fact, that a temple only became a sanctuary to 
Israel on condition that Jehovah really manifested his presence in it 
in a svmbolical way. But Jeroboam wanted not merely the ark, bat 
also tiie divine commission for the foundation of another temple beside 
that of Jemsalem, and no prophet of the Lord could sanction it, after 
the Lord himself had chosen Jerusalem and the temple of Solomon for 
the sole place of the revelation of his name. 
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he made priests of all the people, who were not of the sons of 
Levi." This innovation appears very surprising, especially when 
we reflect, that even an Ephraimite (Judg. xvii. 10 ff.) rejoiced 
at this, that he had a Levite as priest for his idolatrous worship. 
If, therefore, Jeroboam makes those who are not Levites priests, 
this can only have been done, because the Levites wished to be 
priests nifT^^ ^^* D'^^UvV. ^^^^ ^^ could not concede to 
them, and therefore they were obliged to leave their district 
cities and their property in Israel, and emigrate into the kingdom 
of Judah (2 Chr. xi. 13 f.), and he was compelled to choose out 
of the whole people those to be priests for his j^'^u^a and Qy^Xfj 

who had the inclination to such a service (vgnTT ^^' 33.) 

I •• T •• 

Oyn niSiTD m^ans not : ex infima plehe (Schulz), but ex unu- 
verso populoy quia extrema pertinent ad complementum reij as 
Bochart, hieroz. i. p. 356, Liid. de Dieu ad Ezech, xxxiii. 1, and 
Witsius p. q. p. 315, have rightly expounded. 

V. 32 f. The feast of tabernacles also to be observed in the 
seventh month (Lev. xxiii. 34 fll), Jeroboam transferred to the 
eighth month. A plausible occasion for this arbitrary deviation 
from the law, which repeatedly names (Lev. xxiiL 34, 39, 41) 
the seventh month as the time appointed of the Lord, might be 
found in the circumstance that in the northern districts of his 
kingdom the grain ripened at least a month later than in the 
southern Judah, as this festival was to be kept at the ingather- 
ing of the fruit of the land (the grain). Lev. xxiii. 39; the 
proper ground, however, lay in the design to make the separa- 
tion also in a religious respect as complete as possible, although 
he adhered to the dny of the month (the 15th) on account of the 
weak, who might take offence at the innovations. For that there 
were many besides the priests and Levites who were highly dis- 
satisfied with these illegal proceedings, appears from the notice 
2 Chr. xiii. 16, that Israelites out of all the tribes devoted in 
heart to the Lord went to Jerusalem to sacrifice there to the 
God of their fathers. Still not content with all this, with erect- 
ing sanctuaries and places of worship, instituting priests and 
changing feasts, Jeroboam himself offered sacrifice at the altar 
at Bethel in order to prove himself to be the spiritual head of 
his kingdom. V. 33 closes this section and introduces the fol- 
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lowing. Here the narrator again with emphasis pats forth the 
ftudy that Jeroboam had of himself^ devised the feast to be kept 
by the Israelites. The less ground there was for such a change^ 
the more arbitrary and culpable it was. For his other religious 
innovations he might at least plead the necessity of giving to his 
kingdom a permanent unity and independence of the kingdom of 
Jadah, but no such necessity existed for the change of the feast 
of tabernacles, as the already mentioned plausible occasion for it 
applied by no means to the whole kingdom, but at most to a 
small part of it, as the grain ripened about Bethel at the same 
time as in the environs of Jerusalem, since Bethel was only 
twelve Roman miles from Jerusalem. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

PROPHECY AGAINST THB CALP-WORSHIP INTRODUCED 

BY JEROBOAM. 

Vv. 1 and 2. While Jeroboam is still engaged in burning 
incense upon the altar comes a prophet* in the word of the Lord 
to Bethel, and proclaims by Divine revelation the coming d^ 
struction of the altar there. nilT 11T1 ^^^^ means not, jussu 

Jehavae (Uler., Schulz), nor, " at the word of Jehovah " (de 
Wette); as this does not suit vv. 2, 9, and 17, but "in the 
word of the Lord," being as it were in it. The word of the 
L/ord is conceived as a power, which comes over the prophet and 
impels him to utter the revelation made to him. Comp. 1 Sam. 
iii. 21, Jehovah revealed himself to Samuel niiT ^ITl* Besides 

^ ' I llVo ^^^'^ searsunij so that there is no occasion for the reading 
of Ken <^^^^^ preferred by Hitzig, Begr. d. Erit. p. 128, comp. 

a • 

Maorer on this passage. 

' The name of this prophet is anknown. An account of the state- 
ments, destitute of historical foundation, concerning him made by 
Joeephus and some old ecclesiaBtical writers is g^ven by Knobel, der 
ProphetMm. d. Hebr. ii. p. 64, Not. 2. 
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this passage the phrase occurs in this sense only in our chapter 
repeatedly (vv. 2y 5y 9^ 17, 18^ 32) and xx. 35; elsewhere 
always in the derivative sense, on the word, according to the 
word of the Lord, comp. 2 Chr. xxx« 12 ; Num. xxxi. 16 ; 1 
Chr. xxi. 19. — V. 2. "Behold a child shall be bom unto the 
house of David, Josiah by name, who will offer upon thee (the 
altar) the priests of the high places, that bum incense upon thee^ 
and men's bones shall be burned upon thee.'' In this prophecy, 
which was literally fulfilled according to 2 Ki. xxiii. 15 ffl, the 
old theologians found an evident proof of the Divine inspiration 
of the prophecies. Even Grotius recognizes tlierein ingens 
divinae gubemationis ac praeacientiae ifidiciumy quod et nomen 
ejuSf qui rem praesignijicatam effecturus erat^ praedidtur, SimiU 
Esai, 44, 28. Ad fiaec nihil sunt onmnuim gentium oracula. The 
rationalists, on the contrary, who reject the Divine origin of 
prophecy and deny every definite prediction of future events, 
assert that this prediction was only defined after the event, 
while they find in the naming of Koresh, in the second part of 
Isaiah, the strongest gh>und for rejecting its genuineness. Even 
the modern believing theology cannot yet agree to recognize 
special predictions of things future in the prophets, much less 
the revelation of the name of an individual about to exist here- 
after, and remove predictions of this kind into the department of 
soothsaying (Wahrsagung), firom which prophecy (Weissagung) 
is distinguished by this, that the latter alone prognosticates in 
general the future, resulting from the connection of the Divine 
revelation with necessity. But this limitation of prophecy to 
general facts, resulting by inherent necessity from the historical 
present, is an arbitrary determination. The difference between 
soothsaying and prophecy consists in this, that soothsaying fore- 
tells details purely accidental, standing in no rational connection 
with the Divine plan of the world and of salvation ; prophecy, on 
the contrary, attests its Divine origin by this, that, standing in 
the most intimate connection with the revelation of grace, it 
prognosticates the future of the kingdom of God and all that is 
connected with its development, not only in general, but also in 
particular. The predictions of the prophets, entering into the 
detail of concrete visions, are, therefore, not mere poetic delinea- 
tions and individualisings of general ideas, but real pictures pre- 
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■ented to the spirit of the prophet bj the Spirit of God, which 
are certainly governed and penetrated by the general idea of 
salvation, but so that this idea presents itself in the most concrete 
determinations, often even of names and numbers, wliich are 
even taken from the department of the accidental, because they 
are concrete determinations of the general idea of salvation. 
Such concrete predictions of special facts of salvation are no 
doubt rarer than the general visions of the whole complex of the 
future development of the kingdom of God, so that of the prog- 
nostication of a name, besides Koresh in Isaiah, the genuineness 
of which| notwithstanding all assaults, maintains its ground, only 
the example in our verse is found. The prediction of this name 
would only staud in the category of divination, if it were merely 
accidental and stood in no essential connection with the deter- 
mination of the person. It is so neither with the name Koresh^ 

nor with our name Josiah. — ^rT^ttJt^'' ^"^ rTON? r ^ signifies : 

quern Jehova faldvitj quern Jeh. adjuvit (comp. Ges. thes. i. 158), 
80 that by the prediction the idea only is expressed, that to the 
house of David will be bom a son, whom the Lord will support, 
establish, that he may execute judgment on the priests of the 
high places at Bethel.' At the ground of this judgment, as of 
the whole theocratic law, lies the jus talionU. On the same altar 
on which these priests offered are they themselves to be offered 
and their bones burned. The general expression, men's bones 
(jOltk PfftSXjf) stands not for, their (the priests') bones, but is 

intentionally selected to denote men's corpses, as Josiah burned 
the bones, not merely of the priests slain by him, but at the same 
time of those long dead, which were taken out of their graves 

^ On the appellative meaning of the word Koresh, sun, comp. HcDg- 
stenb. Cbristol. i. 2, p. 192 f., Ges. thes. ii. p. 717, and B&vem. Einl. 
IL 9; p. 165 f. 

' The folfilment of this and similar prophecies we are to regard so 
that the special events of the future, even to the names of individuals, 
were brought itbout and so realised at the proper time by the same 
Spirit of God, who had previously revealed them to the prophets, that 
the futhliil could not mistake the hand of God. But they were not 
tberefinne fiolfilled, because they were predicted, but they were predicted 
and previously revealed, because they were in future to enter into 
lealiaation aooording to the counsel of the Lord. 

VOL. 1. P 
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(2 Ki. xxiii. 16), in order to desecrate the altar for ever by a 
doable pollution, since to the abomination of haman offering was 
added the pollution of human bones (Num. xix. 16.) 

V. 3. For the confirmation of this prophecy the man of God 
gives also a miraculous sign^ — the altar shall, by a miracle, be 
rent, and the ashes upon it shall be poured out — which took place 
immediately before the eyes of the king. V. 5. no^Q a miracu- 

lous appearance, repa^^ from the rad. cHaSI ave^iit^ amovitj hence 

dol camela excellena^ then, in general, res mira^ portentumj 
comp. Kamus in Freitag, lex. arab, i. p. 43. Thus coiTectly, 
after A. Schultens ad Job. i. p. 423, J. D. Mich., and others, 
Hengstenb. Christol. ii. p. 45 ff., and Havem. on Ezek. p. 160 
ff. contrary to the incorrect explanation and derivation of Gesen. 
in thea. i. 143, and ii. 612 f. Only afterwards did no^^ appropri- 
ate the idea of the j^^^^tri^/xeZoi/jSO that in this passage, as in Ezek. 
and Zech., it has the signification, miraculous sign. — wjr\ not 

I V V 

c= "1QM ashes in general, but ashes of animal offerings, as Grus- 

V •• 

setiua has remarked. As the ashes of the offerings were to be 
removed from the altar, collected on the ash-heaps beside the 
altar, and then conveyed to a clean place without the camp 
(Lev. xvi. 3, 4) ; the pouring out of the ashes must be regarded 
as a sign of punishment, and not merely the natural consequence 
of the rending of the altar. 

Vv. 4, 5. The importance of the authentication of the man of 
God by a miraculous sign appears from the conduct of Jeroboam 
towards him. Without waiting for the confirmation of his 
word by the announced miraculous sign, the king stretches his 
hand towards him with the words. Lay hold on him, but must 
now experience in the hand, with which he would set aside tlie 
prophet who was disagreeable to him, the omnipotence of the 
Lord, who has power to protect his servants. The outstretdied 
hand is withered by a miracle, that is, stiffened, deprived of vital 
juice, so that he cannot draw it in again. On this follows the 
miraculous sign announced, and Jeroboam's wicked arrogance is 
broken down by the double miracle ; he is constrained to entreat 

^ Tunc adjicit signum^ quo probarei, sua verba non esseficta^ $ed $e 
a Deo esse miesumf et quod quce dixerat eveniura essent Yatabliu. 
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the prophet to intercede for him with the Lord his God that his 
hand may be restored, ^p ''39*riM rhny *^ make weak, 
soften the face of any one, that is, to entreat so imploringly, that 
the other cannot refuse that which is sought or behave with 
rigour, comp. Hengstenb. Comm. u. d. Ps. ii. p. 425. 

Vv. 7 — 10. After his hand was restored by the prophet's in- 
tercession, Jeroboam wishes to gain by civility the man of God, 
whom he could not crush by his power, in order to render harmless 
his vexatious message, at least in the eyes of the people. For this 
purpose, and not to honour him, and prove himself thankftd for 
the restoration of hb hand, he invites him to his house to 
refresh himself with food (comp. on ^yo Gen. xviii. 5 ; Judg. 
xiz. 5) and give him a present. But this design also is defeated, 
and the rejection of his worship on the part of God only mani- 
fested the more. " If thou wilt give me half thine house, I will 
not go in with thee, nor eat or drink in this place — for the Lord 
has forbidden me." The subject of p|!|jj is niiT ^^ ^® supplied 
from the connexion of thought, comp. Ew. heb. Gr. § 551. God 
forbade him to do this ad detestationem idololatriaey ut ipso facto 
ostenderet Bethelitas idololatras adeo esse detestabiles et a Deo 
quasi excommunicatosy ut nullum fdelium cum iis cibi vel potus 
eommunianem habere velit. Thus correctly C. a Lapide; but 
when he endeavours to explain in the same way the command 
not to return the same way he came, the unsatisfactoriness of the 
remark, qucui via vi Bethel ob ejus idola esset polluta et execranda 
nee uUo mode revisenda^ is immediately apparent. The remark 
also of Seb. Schm., ne occurreret ulliy qui eum prius vidisset 
adeoque de novo cum eo in colloqium veniret et moras necteret ; 
naverat enim Deus prophetae hujus animumy quod libenter man- 
sums essety is not satisfactory. For irrespective of the circum- 
stance, that in thb case the prohibition was insufficient, as if he 
wished to delay, he could enter into conversation also with any 
one he met on the other way, the object of this prohibition must 
be essentially the same with that regarding eating and drinking. 
The correct answer is that of Buddeus, hist eccL V. T, ii. p. 282 : 
ne forte a Jerobeamo retractus in qus gratiam aliquid facerety 
quod propheta indignum essety aut ex quo colligi posset, gratiam 
quondam numinis idololatras sperare posse. 

Vv. 11 — 19. The man of God had resisted the offers of Jero* 

p2 
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boam ; but when an old prophet of Bethel, who hastened after 
him when he learned his story, invited him to retom to his hoase 
and refresh himself with food and drink, and appealed for his 
invitation to a Divine revelation, he became unfaithftd to the 
Divine command, and allowed himself to be induced, by tlie lying 
pretence of the old prophet, that an angel, by the word of the 
Lord, had charged him with the invitation, to turn back, and 
stop with the old prophet. It is not easy to comprehend the 
conduct of this old prophet at Bethel. Was he a true prophet, as, 
after Ephraim. Syr,, and Theodoret, Herm. Witsius {miscelL as. 
i. p. 116. ed, nov. 1736), Knobel i. p. q. p. 66 f., and Koster i. 
p. q. p. 68 suppose, or a false prophet, for which, with the Chald., 
Josephus, Procop. of Gaza, most of the Rabbins, and older Ca- 
tholic as well as Protestant expositors declare themselves 1 Our 
judgment of this depends on the answer to the farther question^ 
did he seduce the Jewish prophet to transgress the Divine oom^ 
mand ? As the man of God from Judah had abundantly proved 
himself by a double miracle to be a true prophet of the Lord, 
the invitation of the prophet of Bethel could only spring either 
from the intention to tempt him, that is, to bring him to ruin, 
and to take from his prediction its effect on the king and people^ 
or the desire to refresh himself by intercourse with him, and de- 
rive profit from his prophetical gift for his own spiritual life. 
No third case is conceivable. But if we consider the first view 
correct, we may either suppose with Alph, Tostatus in Seb. 
Schm., hunc prophetam esse factum eacerdotem a Jerobeamo 
timuisseque pro commodo^ si Jerobeam abrogaret eultum idolola-- 
tricum: ideoque cogitaeee de rege in impietate confirmandoj de^ 
tracta per seductionern prophetae divino vaticinio JidSj or with 
Josephus (Antiq. viii. 9) say, Beura^ fjL^ irapevBoKifujae^ep aurbv 
i ^ivo^ irapk r^ fiaaiXeij xal trXelopo^ airdKdfioi rifirj^. But the 
farther course of the affair agrees neither with the one nor with 
tl)e other of these assumptions ; neither the Divine revektion 
communicated to the old prophet at table concerning the pun- 
ishment awaiting the man of God for his disobedience to the 
express command of God ; nor the honour of burial conferred 
on the dead by the old prophet after the infliction of this punish- 
ment, and his being accredited by the confirmation of his predic- 
tion uttered against the altar at Bethel. Had the old prophet 
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intended to exalt himself to the prejudice of the other in the 
eyes of Jeroboam and the people, or to iDvolve in ruin the man 
of God from Judah, he would not have again elevated and jus- 
tified him by the confirmation of his prophecy. God the Lord 
would also have imparted no revelation to such a character.^ 

^ 'nieodoret and Witsius, tbough far from excusing the lie, as 
Knobel i. p. q. does, adduce in proof that the old prophet was a true 
prophet^ 1. quia Dem prasdixit per eum viro Dei id quod ei eventurum 
erat; 2. qttia prcpheta neque aliter in scriphtra vacatur ; 3. quia 
credidit prctdictis de Josia, Sed nee piefati omni destilutus fuisse 
videtuTj quum agnoverit in viro itthoc aequitatem divini judicti ipseque 
jutta ei fecerii eodemqtie vchurit eondi loculo (Wits. 1. c). But if 
fioddeos (hisL eccL ii., p. 283) objects to 1. : et alias impiis hominibus 
Deum quaedam reveUusej all historical proof of this fails, unless we 
wish arbitrarily to weaken the term impiis, Buddens had probably 
Balaam in view, as J. J. Hess. Gesch. d. ESnige v. Jud. i., p. 36, 
calls the prophet of Bethel in character and history a counterpart of 
Balaam ; but Balaam's character is altogether different. Balaam 
shows himself selfish indeed, but he did not permit himself to forge a 
IXvine revelation in order to deceive ; he wished no doubt to prophesy 
to please Balak, but be unconditionally adhered to the Divine com- 
mqnication, although he afterwards fell back again into bis old carnal 
mind. Thus if Balaam was no pious man or true prophet, yet we can- 
not deny to bim all fear of God or number him among oidinary false 
pr^bets, comp. Hengsteab. d. Gesch. Bib. p. 6, ff. On the other 
hand had the old prophet of Bethel actually had the bad intention 
attributed to bim, to ruin the prophetical character of the man of God 
fi^>m Jndah, God would not have employed him as his organ. This 
feeling has forced itself even on the advocates of this opinion, so that 
Josephus changes the history and makes not the old prophet pronounce 
oonoeming the man of God from Judah, but the latter to utter the 
revelation himself, and even Hess, p. 34, would willingly declare the 
prophecy ** a eunning artifice of the old prophet, still more to disconcert 
him from Judah, if the threatening had not been fulfilled immediately 
after in so remarkable a manner." We must therefore explain the 
subsequent conduct of the old prophet towards the man of God from 
Judah either with Hess as a new act of hypocrisy, or with Buddens 
derive it from a previous conversion, which the text in no way warrants. 
Buddens and the old expositors have been misled partly by 2 Ki. xxiii., 
I8y to an unfair judgment as to the prophet of Bethel, since they con- 
clude from the remark there T^'^niCf ^ H^ "^tTH ' ^^^ anlea hahiiasse 

in Samaria et inde rerumsuarum sedem Beihelem transtulisse, non aliam 
ob eausam^ quam ut Jerobeami captaret benevolent iam. But he could 
not have come from the city of Samaria, as it was not then in existence, 
(c9mp. diap. xvi. 24). Y^'^n^' denotes the land of Israel in opposition 

to Judah (v. 17), and the whole statement conveys nothing but the 
Isrmelitish origin of the prophet. 
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There remains then only the other supposition, that the design 
of the old prophet in compelling his associate in office firom 
Judah to stop at his house was good and well meant, that it 
sprang from the desire to enter into closer acquaintance with 
him, thus as Theodoret expresses himself ov;^ iva tovtop fikd'f^ 
aXX' ipa auT09 fieraXd^rj t^9 evXoyla^. But that in order to 
make sure of his wish he availed himself of a siniiil expedient, a 
lie, Hengstenb. i. p. q. p. 149 has thus correctly explained : *^ In 
the innovations of Jeroboam he had committed sin by silence. 
What the Jewish prophet did brought him to the consciousness 
of what he himself should have done. Seized with shame for 
his fall, he wishes to raise himself again to respect firom himself 
and firom others by intercourse with the witness of the Lord." 
By this it is determined at the sametime, that he was no false, 
but a true prophet of the Lord, who was weak indeed for a time, 
and in consequence of this weakness fell into the sin of lying ; 
but by the consequences, which his sin brought on the Jewish 
prophet, was brought again to the full consciousness of his pro- 
phetic call, and then proved this consciousness by the honour 
conferred on his brother in office when punished with death as 
well as by the corroborative assent to his prophetic sentence. — 
The plur. ST\^Dy\'^' ^^ ^^^ ^^® foregoing sing, -^bd^ ™^y ^ 
explained either with Munster, Clarius, and others by this, that 
the remaining sons agreed with the narrative of the first, or with 
Yatabl. so that one related the matter in the name of all, 
and thus the relation might be attributed to all. — ^^ And he 
found him sitting under the terebinth " (v. 14), probably to rest 
himself. By the definite article the terebinth is rendered pro- 
minent as having been distinguished firom others, and generally 
known by some event (comp.Ew. Gr. § 533.) The older expositors 
find here peccatiinitiumy moras utique nectere non debuit. But as 
God did not expressly recommend him to make haste on his return, 
there was no transgression of the Divine command in sitting down, 
although the delay thence arising became an occasion of sin to 
him, inasmuch as the prophet of Bethel might now overtake 
him. Moreover the man of God firom Judah might easily have 
detected the lie of the prophet of Bethel, for 1. cum ipso locutus 
est ipse Deus : at senex merititur angeli sermonem, Atqui ei 
Deus loquitur J non est credendum cofitrariumy si vel angelus e cceh 
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r€nerit (Gal. i.) 2. Verbum Dei sibi ipsi non contrariatur. Seb.. 
Sehm* 

Vv. 20 — 25. Most expositors consider the guilt of the old 
prophet who tempted to be greater than that of the man of God 
from Jadah, who was misled by his lie to the transgression of the 
express command of God ; but if we consider the circumstances 
carefully, the guilt appears at least equally great on both sides. 
The old prophet of Bethel chose a sinful objectionable means to 
a good end; he wished to rise again by fellowship with a true 
prophet, and by no means to injure the other, the Jewish prophet 
had no ground for transgressing the Divine command, but the 
sensual desire of bodily refreshment by food and drink. From 
the mouth therefore of him whose pretended communication from 
an angel he thoughtlessly believed he must soon receive a true 
revelation of God, the prediction of punishment for his disobedi- 
ence to the command of God : ^^ Forasmuch as thou hast dis- 
obejred the mouth of the Lord and hast not kept his command- 
ment, thy carcase shall not come unto the sepulchre of thy 
fathers," that is, morte molentOy antequam in patrium redeasy 
peribis (J. H. Mich). And only too soon was the prediction 
verified. On his way back a lion met him and slew him. In 
order however that no one might see in this only a misfortune 
happening to him by accident, but might plainly recognize the 
punitive hand of the Lord, the lion, contrary to his nature, neither 
rends the body nor slays the ass, on which the prophet rode, but 
stands by the body cast on the ground and -the ass standing 
beside it, so that those passing by saw the miracle and reported 
it in Bethel. 

Vt. 26 — 32. As soon as the old prophet heard what had oc- 
curred, he explained to the people the miracle, and thereby 
confirmed the Divine mission of the Jewish prophet, who was thus 
punished for his disobedience to the command of God ; he then 
went for his body, which he found still unmutilated with the lion 
and the ass standing quietly by it, as the passers by reported, 
who brought the news to Bethel, interred him with all honour in 
his own grave, and finally charges his sons after his death, to 
bury him in the same grave beside his bones, because the word 
of the Lord which he cried against the altar in Bethel and against 
all the houses of the high places of Samaria, will surely be ful- 
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filled.— «-^itt5 (vv. 26, 28) frangere^ of the lion, who crashes his 
prey. In the same sense the Latins use frangere and confringtrej 

and the Arabs w,^ , comp. Bochart. hieroz. i., p. 740. — ^n^^ *i\n 
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alas my brother I is an expression of the usual lamentation oyer 
a departed friend, Jer. xxii. 18. — The words : " And against all 
the houses of the high places in the cities of Samaria** are partly 
prophetical ; for at that time, beside that of Bethel, there was 
only a high place erected at Dan, but after such a beginning 
their speedy multiplication might be anticipated with certainty. 
1*^'^1P© stands per prolepsin for the designation of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, for this name could only come into use after tlie 
building of the city Samaria (xvi. 24.) The Divine intention in 
this miraculous history Theodoret has rightly discerned : itc ii 
TOVTOv iiffffjiAaro^ BtSa^rKOfiedoy (09 Svvarol Swar&i ^racrft^aoyroi. 
ov yhp iSei top rfj^ Oela^ atcfjKoora ^1^9 avdpayirurp wurrevaa^ 
Tovavrla Xeyova'ffy dXV avafuiiHU top 7rpo9TeTa%OTa X&roi Sirep 
yevicrOai irpo^eTa^ep* eyo) Bi olfuu koX eU fie^cMOiruf t^ w€pi roO 
OvaiaoTTjpiov irpojiprlaeta^ rqpBe \epia0M t^p rifiMplap, ov yiip 
otop T€ ^v XaOelp apBpo^ roaourov Sufpjfia' roh S^ itcovovai 
Uavop fjv Tofiro Sio9 ivOetvau €1 yhp rpo^nj^ fieraXtf^i^ trapii rifv 
BeLoLP ipToXrfv yevofUprjy koI ovk i^ 17801^ a\X' i^ a7raTiy9> yeyevri^ 
fUvr)j rocravrrjv avSpi Sucalip rifuopiav hr'qveyKepy hnrolai^ Trep^Tre- 
aovvrai KoXaaeaiv ol top fUp ireTroifjKora KaraXeXovrrore^ Ocoi^, 
T^ he r&p aXoytop irpo^KUPOVPre^ iphoKfAara} 

^ Add to this the appropriate remark of Witsios p. q. i. p. 118 : 
Denique tot admiranda in unum concurrentia effeceruntj ut vatidnium 
adversus aram Bethditicam in omnium ore cUque memoria venaretur^ 
et legaiio hujus prophetae multo redderelur contpectior et iUustrior. 
Ita senis Bethelilici mendacium ipsi quidem iitfamiam inustit, soli viro 
Dei nimis credulo nocuit ; at veritati confirmandae et publicandaey 
Dimna faciente providentici^ insigniter inservivit. The accumulation, 
80 offensive to the rationalists, of the miraculous in our chapter corres- 
ponds with the great object of the mission of the man of God, by which 
the Lord intended at the very introduction of the idolatrous practices 
of Jeroboam to enter a strong protest against them, in order to guard 
the god-fearing in Israel, of whom there were still not a few (2 Chr. 
xi. 16 ; 1 Ki. xviii. 3, xix. 12), against apostasy by taking part in the 
worship of the calves, but to render the godless, who jomed in it, 
avofroKoyriTovs at the day of judgment. Even if Jeroboam, therefore, 
the author of this idolatry with those like-minded with him, notwith- 
standing this emphatic warning, did not turn from his evil ways, yet 
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Vv. 33) 34. This event however made no particular impres- 
sion on Jeroboam. He continued his sinful course, and made of 
the whole people priests of the high places, whoever would, comp. 
xii. 31. YO mVc va n n cannot be rendered with the Chald. : 
qui voUbanty oJFerebant muntu et erant iocerdotes ; for "^"p-pt*^ H vC 

denotes in the language of the law, Ex. zxviii. 41, xxix. 9 — 35, 
oonsecration to the priesthood, according to the rittLa usual in 
this consecration ; to lay the parts of the sacrifice, which were to 
oome upon the altar, and thus properly belonged to Jehovah, in 
the hands of the party to be consecrated, thereby to fill the 
hands, by which, according to Bahr's correct explanation (Sym- 
bol, ii. p. 426), a presenting therewith on the part of Jehovah 
might be indicated ; as the phrase nin^'^ *p b^VlD^ ^^- xxxii. 
29 ; 1 Chr. xxix. 5 ; 2 Chr. xxix. 31, signifies to ^^ present gifts* 
to the Lord." Y. 34. And there was in this thing (through it) 
cause of sinning to the house of Jeroboam, and of its extirpation 
and destruction firom the face of the earth ; that is, this obstinate 
perseverance in his illegal ungodly course, notwithstanding the 
warning expressly given to him, brought his house into sin, and 
became the cause of its extirpation, which also was soon after 
announced to him. 

it was no more purposeless and anprofitable on this account than the 
narrative of this miracle is unhistorical, becaose Vatke i. p. q. p. 400 
is pleased to call it " marvellons." As long as the rationalism and 
pantheism of our day can do nothing more with these and similar 
miracles than either with Eichhom (Allg. Biblioth. der bibl. Litt. iv. 
210 ff.), explain them as natural and distort them, or with G. L. Baaer 
(hebr. MythoL ii. p. 130), pronounce them to be myths and assert 
their impossilnlity without any rational ground, merely from certain 
fixed presuppositions of the finite understanding, no particular refuta- 
tion of their views is needed. As fixed ideas and pure fancies of un- 
belief they win not escape their destiny after a short period to fall into 
total oblivion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 1—20. 

PROPHECY AGAINST THE HOUSE OF JEROBOAM AND THE KING- 
DOM OF ISRAEL, VV. 1 — 18. JEROBOAM's DEATH, W. 19, 20. 

Vv. 1 — 3. The first visitation which befel Jeroboam, was the 
sickness of his son Abijah. To ask advice concerning him he 
sends bis wife to Ahijah in Shiloh, to the prophet who had pre- 
dicted to him the kingdom over the ten tribes, but disguised, that 
she might not be recognised by the prophet as the king's wife. 
He did not wish by this disgaise to conceal from the people, that 
lie acknowledged Jehovah still as the true God, and was com- 
pelled to consult him concerning the future (Seb. Schm.), for 
he had the less need to be afraid of the people on this account, 
because the worship introduced by him, although illegal, was 
yet dedicated to Jehovah, but he wished to deceive in this way 
the old prophet Ahijah, of whom he expected otherwise no favour- 
able answer, because he was acting directly contrary to his advice 
(xi. 38.) nsnttJn? *^ change herself, change her appearance, 
that is, disguise herself. — " Who spake of me for king ("htio*^), 
that is, to be king over this people." The connexion of ITtqS 
with i*5j; -^^«:y arises from this, that the word uttered by the pro- 

phet as a word of God includes its own realization in itself, the 
prediction that he would be king involves the appointment to be 
king, comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 30, xiii. 14. — ^V. 3. " And take in thine 
hand ten loaves and cakes and a cruse of honey." These gifts 
were to be an honorary present for the prophet (comp. 1 Sam. 
ix. 8, and Winer, bibl. R. W. i. p. 482), but were designedly 
small, because the queen wished to pass for a common citizen's 
wife. Dilp;3 denotes here unquestionably some kind of cake ; 
with this agree the old versions, LXX., KoTCKvpiSe^:^ Vulg. crus^ 
tula^ Pesh. prn*^ , Targ. p3p3> comp. Buxtorf, lex. chald. rabb. 

talm. p. 1064. But the particular kind cannot be ascertained. 
In Josh. ix. 5 — 12, where also the woixl occurs, it probably 
denotes crumbs of bread, not musty bread, comp. Gesen. Oie/f, 
ii. 909. 
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Vv. 4y 5. Jeroboam supposed he could deceive the old prophet 
in this way, because his eyes were blind from age, but the Lord 
revealed to the old man the whole matter before the queen 
arrived, and charged him what he was to announce to her. — 
VJ^y Wp> " his eyes stood," that is, were stiff, so that he could 
not see, comp. 1 Sam. iv. 15, a description of the so-called drop 
serene, amaurosts^ which in extreme age is wont to arise from 
decay of the optic nerve.— pi^3«) nV3> so and so. Concerning 
the form ff^ only occurring in connexion with p|f, Judg. xviii. 4 ; 
2 Sam. xi. 26, comp. Hupfeld in the Zt^hr. f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenl. ii. 3, p. 431.— '"^^ SlfctaD TPI ** ^.nd it shall be, when 

she comes and makes herself strange," that is, when on her 
coming she makes herself strange, thou shalt speak to her so and 
so. On the »^ of consecution before the fut, apoc.j comp. Ew. 
Gramm. § 618. 

Vv. 6 — 11. As soon, therefore, as she entered the door of his 
house, the blind Ahijah addresses her by name, charges her with 
dissimulation, and announces to her that he is sent (charged) to 
her with a hard word (message.) ntCP (comp. xii. 13) here in 

substance the same as nttP TWHi ^s* ^^^* ^* Hereupon he 

T 't T 

opens to her the hard message, with the direction annexed to de- 
liver it to Jeroboam : ^^ because Jeroboam had not answered the 
Divine purpose in elevating him to be prince of his people Israel, 
had not, as David, followed the commandments of God with all 
his heart to do only that which is right in the eyes of God, but 
had done worse than all who were before him (judices nimirum 
et duces JUraelis. Cler.)y made himself strange gods and molten 
images (that is, the golden calves) contrary to the express com- 
mand of God, Ex. XX. 2, 3 (whence their designation as Qin'^M 

QY^^ is taken) and rejected the Lord ; therefore his whole 

house is to be exterminated." The expression, occurring again 

only in Ezek. xxiii. 35, to cast God behind his back, denotes in 

the strongest manner wilful disregard of God, the direct opposite 

of the phrase, to have God before the eyes and in the heart, and 

is stronger than the expression, to cast the law behind the back, 

Neh. ix. 26. In Is. xxxviii. 17 the phrase, to cast behind the 

back, is used of God not regarding, that is, forgiving sins. — 

3 
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V. 10. "^"ip^ pJntpD fntngens in parieteniy denotes neither the 
dog (Ephr. Syr. Oper. i. p. 542, Kimchi^ Jarchi, Judah ben 
E^arish^ Abol.^ Michael., Dathe, etc.) nor cUyectismnum et mlis- 
dmum quemque hominem (Winer, Maor., Thenius on 1 Sam. 
XXV. 22, and Jahn, bibl. ArchsBol. i. 2, p. 77), but according to 
B. Levi, £lia8, Bochart hieroz. i. p. 675 f. etc., tnarem or virum 
as appears from the explanatory apposition 3^tn *^^|S3^ here and 

xxi. 21, 2 Ki. ix. 8, or vijni TSbJiH *^^" ^^'^ words 

yfty) y\'!Sy ^^^^h oar author in the passage quoted, and 2 Ki. 
xiv. 26, has taken from Deut. xxxii. 36 are also variously ex- 
plained. As the old interpretations in Rosenm. (SchoL in Deut, 
p. q.) are mostly arbitrary, the only question can be, whether 
they signify with Gresen. (thes. ii. 1008) and Winer {lex. man. 
p. 706) mancipium et manumieaum a. liberumy or with Lud. de 
Dieu in Deut. xxxii. 36, connubio junctum a. patrem famiUas et 
eaelibem. Of these two interpretations the first is imfounded, 
the other is confirmed by the Arabic usage as well as the con- 
text. For -^jm to hold back, confine, does not suit for desig- 
nating the slave, as the slaves of Israel were not treated as 
slaves, and ^fj; to leave, let go, is never used of the manumission 

of slaves. But even if the two words actually had the assigned 



^ Beside the present passage this phrase occurs only in 1 Sam. 
22 and 34, and indeed in the same phrase, of the extirpation of a family 
to the last man. Thenios on the passage infers from the Tv. 22) added 
*h *^tDM^3D' ^^^ ^^® expression may have been origmally under- 

V -: T • 

stood of the dog and only afterwards of the lowest class of men. But 

this is not oanclnsive ; ^ "^tZ^lM ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ denote all the 
males belonging to the house of Nabal. The objection raised against 
the most obvious explanation of the male gender, quod homines bene 
morati in oriente nonnisi sedentes, neqae facile in aliorum conspeciu min- 
gere eolent b shown by Herodot. ii. 35, Xenoph., Cyrop. i. 2, § 16, 
Ammian. Marcell. 23, 6, only to be an Egjrptian and Persian custom, 
and even by the tesfimonies of travellers adduced by Jahn L p. q. not 
a general custom of all Orientals, and therefore not of tbe Hebrews, 
while Bochart l. c. has quoted testimonies for the contrary. Therewith 
fall to the ground (a), the assumption, that the words denote the lowest 
class of men, which suits none of the biblical passages and is by no 
means proved by the Syrian usage (comp. Assemani hihUoth. orient ii. 
p. 260^ and {h) the opinion adopted by Gesenius in the lex. man. from 
L, de DieUf animeuiv. in 1 Sam. xxv. 23, that the phrase signifies par- 
vulum 8. puerum eontemtim fere. 
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meanings, the elaun et mantimisn could not include omnes omninc 
haminesy because the Israelites were not a nation of slaves. On 
the contrary, ^^jw from ^^y may very well signify him who is 

left to himself or single, for in Arab, u^ is u-juy^ means is qui 

faaiiUa careiy caeUbsy comp. Frey tag's Ux. iii. p. 150. The 
opposite of this is ^"sf^ bound to the house, the family, for which 

the passage cited by L. de Dieu from the Kamua vtrt idem quod 

SVaaS y»\ pater familiasy is decisive. Both words connected 

denote all the individual males found in a house. That this 
signification suits all the passages needs no farther proof.-^ 
These words, moreover, are not, sls L, de Dieu thinks, to be 
added as another class to the y^p^ pjltz^) ^^^ ^^ ^^ explana- 
tory description of this phrase, as we see from the absence of the 
eop. *). This «) stands indeed in xxi. 21, and 2 Ki. ix. 8, but 
there *) — ^ is to be understood in the sense of et — et. — The 
words : '^ I will sweep out afler the house of Jeroboam, as one 
sweepeth out dirt till it is gone," express its ignominious and 
utter extermination. — This thought is again carried out v. 11 1 
none of the exterminated are to come to the grave, but their 
bodies are to be consumed by the dogs and the fowls of the air, 
oomp. zvi. 4, xxi. 24. A very painful punishment already in 
the law, Deut. xxviii. 6, threatened to transgressors, there to lie 
unburied, was to the Israelites and other ancient nations a horri- 
ble thought, and the greatest insult that could be done to a 
slaughtered foe, comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 44, 46, and Winer bibl. 
B.W. i. p. 170, Havem. Comm. on Ezek. p. 620. From the 
law this threat is often repeated by Jeremiah in particular (vii. 
33, viii. 2, ix. 22, xii. 9, xiv. 16, xvi. 4, xix. 7, xxv. 33, etc.), but 
also by the other prophets (Ezek. xxix. 5, xxxix. 17, etc.), 
against the ungodly. — The dogs in the East run about the towns 
without owners, and are so wild and greedy of flesh that they 
even consume a carcase, xxi. 19, comp. Harmar Beob. i. p. 198, 
Bosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 207, and iv. p. 36 fi;, and the 
documents quoted in Winer^s bibl. B.W. i. 611. 

Vv. 12 — 14. Hereupon Ahijah gives Jeroboam's wife an 
answer concerning her sick son. He ¥rill die when she enters 
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the city, and alone of all the male members of Jeroboam's house 
will receive the honour of a solemn burial, because there is 
found in him some good thing towards Jehovah. See the fulfil- 
ment, vv. 17, 18. But the Lord will raise up a king over Israel, 
who will cut oflF the house of Jeroboam, namely Baasha, xv. 27 f. 
From this turn in the prophet's discourse connecting the death 
of the child with the raising up of another king over Israel, as 
well as from the general lamentation of the people at his death, 
we may infer with great probability, that the sick son of Jero- 
boam was heir presumptive to the throne, on whom the people 
and the king placed great hopes. There is a diflSculty in the 
last words of v. 14 nnS^DH rTOI Di'Tl Ht* ^^^ explanations 
of the ancients are mostly so arbitrary that we may omit them. 
They generally take D*)in Ht ^'^^ Prtil D'^Tf? against which Z. de 
Dieuy and recently again Maurer have justly declared. Maur. 

explains firom Judg. iv. 14 D«^in Ht ^^ **^ ^^^> *^^' 9^^ prcedi- 
catio mea eventum habebity but this supplement is not warranted 
by the passage quoted. DVPI Ht ^^^ ^^^7 °iean, this to-day, 
that is, this will happen to-day, namely Jeroboam's son will die 
and be generally lamented.^ This is followed by nJ15^ Di TXtyy 
as the reflection of the prophet, the meaning of which Maur. 
seems to have rightly apprehended : et quid jam nunc sc.JUy i.e. 
imo jam hoc ipso temporia momenta Jerobeami apes optima generis 
in eo est ut extinguatur. This view is at least more satisfactory 
than that proposed by Ges. thes, i. 294. 

Yv. 15, 16. But in order that Jeroboam may understand the 
whole severity of the Divine judgment for his sins, the same pro- 
phet, who predicted to him the sovereignty of the ten tribes, 
must even now announce to him the banishment of Israel irom 
the land given to their fathers beyond the Euphrates. ^^ The 
Lord will smite Israel as the reed is shaken in the water," that 
is, will hang such penal judgments over Israel, that it will shake 
as a reed agitated by a strong wind in the water, that has no firm 
hold in order to resist the force of the wind and the waves, — 
^^ and shall root them out of this good land, which he gave to 

1 To this view the grammatical objection cannot be made, that ]SmT 
ought to be foand, as not seldom, where a thing is spoken of indefi- 
nitely, the more easy masc. ^ is placed, com. Ew. Gramm. § 364. 
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their fathers," as Moses Deut xxix. 27 had threatened to the 
transgressors, ^' and shall scatter them beyond the river (Euph- 
rates)" among the heathen^ oat of whom God had chosen and 
called their ancestor, Jos. xxiv. 3. See the fulfilment of this 

threat 2 Ki. xv. 29, xvii. 23, and xviii. 11. — D'njiJ^ denotes here 

... — • 

idols in general ; from v. 16 the golden calves set up by Jero- 
boam are specially meant. Comp. on v. 23. — ^jy^ that he may 

give ap ; the «) relat. stands before the fut. apoc, in the sense of 
the Latin tU with the conjunctive, £w. Gramm. § 618. 

Vv. 19, 20. Close of the reign of Jeroboam. Of his wars, 
which were recorded in the annals of the kings of Israel, we know 
nothing; but comp. v. 30.— On the '-yj*) D'^D'^n 'ni'=T 1DD comp. 
the Introduction. 



CHAPTER XIV. 21—31. 

REIQN OF BEHOBOAM OF JUDAH. COMP. 2 CHR. XI. 5 — XII. 16. 

V. 21. Rehoboam was forty-one years old, when he came to 
the sovereignty, and therefore was bom a year before Solomon 
ascended the throne, comp. ii. 24 and iii. 1. This statement, 
which is confirmed by 2 Chr. xii. 13, has been on insufiBcient 
grounds declared false by Ludw. Capell., Grotius, Cleric, J. 
D. Mich., and others : for it is not proved either by the passages 
lii. 7, 1 Chr. xxxii. 5, 2 Chr. x. 8, 11, or even by the LXX. in 
the addition to xii. 24, that Rehoboam was sixteen years old 
when he became king, and reigned twelve years, as the arbitrary 
character of this version is known. — By the description of Jeru- 
salem, as the city which the Lord chose out of all the tribes to 
put his name there (xi. 36) is expressed a disapproval of the 
apostasy of the ten tribes. — The name of his mother, Naamah 
the Ammonitess, is mentioned here and v. 31, not quia eajilio 
idololatricB anfam dedisse videtur (Schulz), although this was the 
case with the mother of Asa (xv. 13), but because she appears 
to have had as queen mother considerable influence in the go* 
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vernmenty as the sultana Walide in the Turkish empire, comp. 
Jos. y. Hammer, des osmanischen Beichs Staatsverf. ii. p. 68 
and 71 ff. Hence in the successive accounts of every Jewish 
king the name of his mother is mentioned, xv. 2, 13, xxii. 42, 
etc. 

Yv. 22, 23. While in Chronicles are given several details of 
the reign of Rehoboam, as the fortification of several cities, the 
account of his wives, his sons and their distribution in the king- 
dom (2 Chr. xi. 5 — 22), our author contents himself with a very 
brief summary description of the spirit of his reign. By the 
apostasy of the ten tribes and the announcement of the prophet, 
that the thing proceeded from the Lord as a punishment of the 
idolatry of Solomon (xii. 23 ff. and 2 Chr. xi. 2 ff.) Rehoboam 
seems to have been brought to reflection, so that in the first years 
of his reign he endeavoured earnestly to follow the law of God. 
But this reformation, in which king and people were moreover 
confirmed by the Israelites who (2 Chr. xi. 16 f.) immigrated 
from Israel to Judah and Jerusalem, was not lasting ; only 
three years did he walk in the ways of David and Solomon (2 
Chr. xi. 17.) After he thought his kingdom sufiBciently fortified, 
and himself strong enough to be secure, he forsook the law of 
the Lord and all Israel with him (2 Chr. xii. 1.) The external 
worship of Jehovah remained indeed undisturbed : the king 
himself in royal state went to the house of the Lord (v. 28), but 
in heart had they (king and people) became unfaithful to the 
Lord, so that high places, monumental stones and idols were 
erected in the whole land, and the apostasy was more grievous 
than ever before. '* Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord, 
and they provoked him to jealousy above all that their fathers 
had done with their sins.'' — ^The expression ^^p to provoke to 

jealousy (Num. v. 14) is explained by the view of the relation 
of Grod to his people running through the whole of scripture 
under the figure of a marriage, in which God is the husband of 
his people, who is provoked to jealousy by the unfaithfulness of 
this his wife. From this view the Lord is called, Ex. xx. 5 ; DeuL 
iv. 24, j^ip ^^j who suffers the worship of no other god, Ex. 

xxxiv. 14 f. — ^V. 23. '* And they also (as the Israelites) built them 
rhD21 ^^S^ places (comp. on iii. 3), ji^njtQ monumental pillars 
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and DTjajy wooden idols. — r\\'2^SKi ^^ "^^ idols, ^ but ri3StO is 
a stone set up for a monument, either as a monument of a mani- 
festation of God, Gen. xxviii. 18 — 22, xxxv. 14, or of a covenant 
made, Gen. xxxi. 13 ; Ex. xxiv. 4 (the twelve stones that Moses 
set up at the making of the covenant around the altar erected 
on Mount Sinai according to the number of the twelve tribes of 
Israel) or of any other important event, as the ni2?D *^ Rachel's 
grave. Gen. xxxv. 20. Such stones, as Jacob erected at Bethel, 
the Canaanites raised in honour of their gods. Moses there- 
fere commands, ^' thou shalt not worship their (the Canaanites') 
gods, nor serve them, nor do afler their works, but shalt over- 
throw them, and break down their r\\!1^3!f2" ^^* xxiii. 24, and 
*'ye shall not make you idols (d*?>^W nothings) nor ^qq (graven 
image), nor rear you up niSW ^^^ ^®* ^P ^^ image of stone 

T •• — 

(n^2tpD dm) ^^ y®^^ '^"^ *^ worship it : for I am the Lord 
your god," Lev. xxvi. 1. Then the pn^^ are very often men- 
tioned in connection partly with Q*n^t<^ alone, partly also with 
altars and idols, thus Ex. xxxi v. 13, ^' their (the Canaanites') 
altars ye shall destroy, break their n*)^!2D ^"^ ^^^ down their 
Q^F^tt^ :" thus also Deut. vii. 5, with the addition, " and burn 
their Q^'pDB with fire," and Deut. xii. 3, only with the differ- 
ence, "and bum their Qv^^p^^ with fire, and hew down the 
graven images of their gods ;" finally, Deut. xvi. 21 f., ^^ Thou 
shalt not plant thee nntZ^M of any wood near unto the altar of 

thy God, which thou shalt make thee. Neither shalt thou set 
thee up r oy > which the Lord thy God hateth." Accordingly 
in the Books of Kings and Chronicles now the erection of fi;\y^ 
and QT^'tt^M' ^^^ their destruction is mentioned, so here and 2 
Chr. xiv. 2 ; 2 Ki. xvii. 10, xviii. 4 ; and 2 Chr. xxxi. 1 ; 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 14. From all these passages it appears, that the ]i*)3SD 

^ Altogether unfounded is the assertion of Winer, bibl. R.W. i. p. 
510, that " the idols jy)'ysO ^^^ partly molten •nn^j, n3DD> pwtfy 

^*^** *?DS> *?^DB/' ^^^ 'tDD *"^ ah^DQ *^ distinct from nn^ 
and Jl'QSJ^j comp. Lev. xxvi. 1 ; Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3 ; Mic; v. 12. — But 
with ^fO^ *^d nSDD rOSD comes into connection in no conceivable 

way, becAuse a stone monument and a molten image are quite hetero- 
geneous. 

VOL. I. Q 
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were no proper idols, but stone monuments, to which idolatry 
attached itself as to the fn^^ ; but from the frequent connection 
of the D'oao with the Q'n'tt^t^ it may be farther concluded 
that where reverence for these images degenerated into idolatry, 
the worship of Baal was attached to the fW^^j that of Asherah 
or Astarte to the Q'i'^^M, The opinion, therefore, frequently 
brought forward by Movers, that the Ji'Q^j^ were always monu- 
mental columns of Baal, is in this universality false.* The niDSD 
belong to the same category as the ]i«^Q2. Both were originally 
dedicated by the Israelites to Jehovah, the jt^q^ as places of 
sacrifice, the jy\^^ as monuments of some manifestation of 
Divine grace, but wew, after the giving of the law by Moses, 
generally classed with idolatry as unlawful places and indications 
of worship, not only because in all self-devised Divine worship 
Jehovah was made to be a Baal, but because by these images 
also the worship of Jehovah was often mingled with the formal 
service of Baal, and hence the prophets Hosea and Amos 
speak so much of Baal-worship at a time when the calf-worship 
only prevailed in the kingdom of Israel, comp. Hengstenb. 
Christol. iii.fp. 9 — 11. — The proper worship of Baal was first in- 
troduced into Samaria by Ahab (xvi. 81 f.^, whence it was also 
transplanted into Judah. 

Movers L p. q. p. 560 ff. first opened the way to a correct 
view of the Qi^^ttJ^ but did not pursue it to its close. By strik- 
ing arguments he refuted the current opinion, brought into 
repute chiefly by the authority of Gesenius, that the fntl^t^ is 
perfectly identical with the Sidonian Astarte, and denotes the 
goddess of fortune or the planet Venus, and at the same time 
proved, that the name Asherah in the Old Testament was not 

^ Comp. die Phoniz. i. p. 563 f., 673 etc. Movers therefore contra- 
dicts his own correct remark p. 178 : '' From the extirpation of the 
old CanaanitiBh Baal-worship by Samuel, 1 Sam. xvii. 4, do more 
mention is made of it in the historical books of the Old Testament fye 
several centuries ; it was quite expelled from Israel, from the greater 
as well as from the lesser kingdom, and even in the idolatry c? Solo- 
mon no Baal is found, 1 Ki. xi. 15 £F. ; 2 Ei. xxiii. 13 ff. There waa 
also among the kings of Judah the worship of many gods, 1 Ki. xiv. 
22 ff., XV. 12 ff., but not that of Baal, and among the Samaritans the 
worship of the calves only, ' the sin of Jeroboam,' was always censured, 
1 Ki. xii. 28, xv. 26, 30, 34, xvi. 2, 7, 26." 
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derived from the nature of this Divinity, but denoted it as an 
idol, and indeed an idol of wood, because words are always 
used of its removal and destruction, that signify burning, hewing, 
^'°g (n^lto* n'l3> yiidf P* ^^^ ^* — " * towering pillar of wood 
or a straight trunk of a tree, the boughs and top of which were 
lopped off, and which, planted on the heights and other idola- 
trous places of worship of the ancient Israelites always or at 
least usually beside other deities, was worshipped as a symbol of 
the Canaanitish or Phoenician goddess of nature" (p. 568.) 
Then n*^tt?t^ ^^^^ often signified the numen itself, which was 
worshipped in the hewn tree (p. 673.) This reasoning is in 
the main correct. D'HOJM ^^ ^^^ plur. never denotes deities, 
fCods, or idols, but Canaanitish figures of wood, particularly 
towering wooden pillars, as clearly appears,^ partly from the 

^ Very doubtfal, on the contrary, is the second remark of Movers, 
that the pntDH ^^ sometimes also a green tree or a grove, or even a 

PiuJlos. Deut. xvi. 21 certainly seems to favour the first meaning: 
*%ou shalt not plant thee ^•^U^^ pl'ltt^H ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

Jehovah," where Movers, p. 572, renders, '' an Asherah of ail kinds of 
trees," but the sing, favours the other rendering, ''of all kinds of 
wood." Farther, j^J to plant may also be used of the setting up of 
s pillar in the ground, as it occurs Eccl. xii. 11 of the driving of a pin. 
Slid Dan. xi. 45 of the pitching of a tent, the pins of which are fastened 
u the gpround. For the figurative use of y^^ in this place speaks also 
the comparison with p^^.^ U^i)F) ^* ^^^ according to which ^^^ in 

Opposition to Q'^pn signifies only the sinking into the earth, as the latter 
denotes the erecting on or over it. Decisive, however, is the circum- 
stance that in all the other places of the Old Testament the 0^'^t^t<^ 
are mentioned only as figures made, erected, built, set up by men, the 
proofii of which Gesen. has already given in the thes. i. 162, and no- 
where is a trace to be found that they were growing trees planted by 
men. Movers certainly refers, p. 574, to the Asherah cut down by 
Gideon (Judg. vi.), which was the terebinth mentioned v. 11, because 
Gideon erecteid a new altar instead of the old in the place, where the 
angel sat, under the terebinth, after he with the ten servants had cut 
down the Asherah. But it is not found in the Biblical text, either 
that Gideon built the altar under the terebinth under which the angel 
Hit — according to v. 26 he must have built it rather 'j'^j^^n irM*^"7y 

jyff^ probably on a rising ground which served for a stronghold — or 

that the altar of Baal, which Gideon destroyed, was under the tere- 
binth, or finally that Gideon needed ten men to cut down the Asherah 
alone, but Gideon took ten men with him to be able to execute in one 

Q2 
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expressions used for their removal, partly from their connection 
with the D*»3]3n I^- ^™' 8> xxvii, 9 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 7, partly from 
Other proofs adduced by Movers of their being usual among the 
Canaanites. In order, however, to be able to decide farther, to 
what deity these figures were consecrated, we must first deter- 
mine the relation of the or^ttJM ^^ *^® rfHFWV' ^^^ even if 
the distinction of the pnXi^M ^^^ ^^^ Sidonian Astarte (nSnttJy) 
is well-founded (comp. on xi. 5) ; yet it cannot again be wrongly 
imagined that there is no difference between Ji'^'^fupy and 
il'^'^ttJfc^' ^^^ ^^ ^® compare Judg. ii. 3 " the Israelites served 
Baal and Ashtaroth,'* with Judg. iii. 7, " the Israelites served 
Baalim and Asheroth,'' the identity of the two can admit of no 
doubt. But may we at once identify ]T^"^ttJM with D^-^ttJ^ ? In 

favour of this, besides the two passages of Chronicles, appears to 
be the circumstance, that mention is made in the Pentateuch as 
in the books of Kings and Chronicles only of Asherim, never of 
Ashtaroth (as idols or gods), in the books of Judges and Samuel, 
on the contrary, only of Ashtaroth never of Asherim. But this 
fact has its ground not so much in a peculiar speech usage of 
these books as in the diversity of the thing itself. ri^^FVJ^ 
denotes never mere idols or figures of gods, but, as its constant 
connection with '^yan ^^^ D'^^yiH ^^ ^^^ ^^® passages, Judg. 
ii. 13, X. 6, 1 Sam. vii. 3, 4, xii. 10, shows, the nature-goddess 
of the Canaanites, standing beside Baal and Baalim, in its diffe- 
rent modifications. Nor is ji'^^^Q^M ^^^ ^^ Chronicles as alto- 
gether equivalent to QV-^tt^.* But as between fT^-^ttJM *°^ 

night the whole works committed to him by Jehovah, the destractioa 
of the altar of Baal, the cutting down of the Asherah beside it, the 
building of a new altar to Jehovah, the slaying and making ready of 
the oxen lor the burnt-offering, the cleaving of the felled Asherah into 
faggots for the offering, and the making of the offering itself, vv. 25«- 
28. Thus every ground fails for the assumption, that the Asherah 
found at the altar of Baal was the terebinth, v. 11. As little can the 
opinion of Movers, that the Asherah sometime was a Phallus, be proved 
from the Old Testament, as fy^^^ xv. 13, on which Movers grounds 
it, signifies neither pudendunij nor a Phallus, comp. the remarks on the 
passage. 

^ In 2 Chr. xxxiii. 3 Manasseh ^ reared up altars for Baalim and 
made p^"){^ mid worshipped all the host of heaven,"' etc. j^*)"^Qj^ 

denotes not idols in general but a statue of Asherah, as appears ineon- 
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V^Vth ^ between qv^^JM *^^ ^^^ ^^^S- mttJM ^ ^ distinction 
to be made. rrW^ ^^ ^® ^^^S* denotes (a.^ the idol of the 
oatoie-goddess of the Canaanites, generally^ indeed, consist- 
ing only of a pillar, thus Deut. xvi. 21 ; Jndg. vi. 25, 26, 
28, 30;* (b.) the goddess of the Tynans or Phoenicians* 

tro?ertibly from the parallel passage 2 Ei. xxi. 3, Manasseh " reared 
up altars for Baal and made an ^y^^^^M as did Ahab king of Israel," 

etc, comp. with v. 7, '* and he set the graven image (*^qq) of the 

V V 

Asherah that he made in the house'' of the Lord. The plural j^*)")|2}M 

denotes after the analogy of the plur. D*1^JQ the plurality of concep- 
tions of the one Asherah, that were included in its image. — In the 
other passage 2 Chr. xix. 3 also, where the prophet Jehu says to 
Jehoshaphat, '^ . . . nevertheless there are good things found in 
thee, in that thou hast taken away (j;)")^^) the j^^")|2}^ o^t of the 

land/' we are not to be led by the apparently parallel 2 Chr. xvii. 
6, Jcdioshaphat "took away the Bamoth and the Qr^tDK ^"^ ^^ Judah," 

into the mistake of explaining the two words as synonymous, for the 
two passages are not really parallel ; in the words n"^^\]jt^n n^50""^3 

the prophet includes all that Jehoshaphat had done for the extirpation 
of idolatry out of Judah, whereas xvii. 6, the removal of the high 
places and altars only is mentioned, but Jehoshaphat had besides exter- 
minated the n^0^ out of his kingdom, xxii. 47. Accordingly 
m-^^^ stands here as pars pro Mo for gods and objects of idolatry 
m general. In favour of this is the use of the verb "^^Q) which is 
never used of the destruction or annihilation of the Ashenm, and must 
be understood in the meaning prevailing in the Pentateuch of the ex- 
termination of the ungodly from the theocracy (Oeut. xiii. 6, xvii. 7, 
12, xix. 19, xxi. 21, xxii. 21, 22, 24, xxiv. 7) in our passage, as well 
as in 2 Ki. xxii. 47, xxiii. 24, of the extermination of idols and 
idolaters. 

1 To thisalso probably belongs pnU^HH ]1M^^^' ^^"^* ^' ^^^ which 
in the parallel 2 Chr. xxxi. 1 stands the plur. qi-^ikJ^ so that n^tt^^n 
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is here to be taken collective (comp. Mov. 1. p. q. p. 563) and is sy- 
nonymous with q^"%tHva, as it is not recorded, that Ahaz set up a pillar 
of the Tyrian Asherah m Jerusalem. 

' This IVrian goddess certainly bears the same name with the idol 
of the old Canaanitish nature-goddess, n^\j^^ recta^ "OpBia from ^(^^ 

to be straight (comp. Mov. p. 566], but must however be distinct from 
it, as the introduction of the worsliip of Baal and Ashera by Jezebel 
into Israel is represented as a new form of idolatry (comp. Mov. p. 9 
and 178), even if it was closely related to the Canaanitish nature-god- 
dess, at may be inferred partly from the consanguinity of the Tyrians 
and the Canaanites of Palestine, partly from this, Uiat even before 
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standing beside Baal, 1 Ki. xv. 13 ; 2 Chr.' xv. 19 ; 1 Ki. 
xviii. 19 ; 2 Ki. xxi. 7, xxiii. 4, 7 ; (c.) the image or statue 
of this goddess, 1 Eli. xvi. 33 ; 2 Ki. xiii. 6, xvii. 16, xxi. 3, 
xxiii. 6, 15. Of these three significations the first only is 
transferred from the sing, to the plur. Qr^ttJM which, with the 
exception of v. 15, where the word is used in the most gene- 
ral sense of idols of every sort, always denotes only the idols 
(pillars) of the nature-goddess of the Canaanites in its difierent 
modifications. The worship of these idols was practised by 
the Israelites, but mostly, as often that of Baal, in connection 
with the worship of Jehovah. The possibility of this connection 
is presupposed in the Pentateuch, and therefore it is forbidden, 
Deut. xvi. 21, to plant " an Asherah near unto the altar of 
Jehovah." Such a connection certainly appears not so easy as 
that of Baal with Jehovah, but is sufficiently explained on the 
one side by this, that the Asherah was nowhere worshipped in 
general for itself alone, but among all the Canaanites only in 
connection with Baal and subordinate to him, and thus followed 
from the Baal-worship almost of itself, and on the other side 
from this, that the people might have no clear preception for 
the most part of the ideas connected with the several idols.^ 

The phrase " on every high hill and under every green tree," 
by which the general propagation of these idols through the land 
is expressed (2 Ki. xvi. 4, xvii. 10), is borrowed from Deut. xii. 
2, whence also Jeremiah has taken it, Jer. ii. 20, iii. 6, xvii. 2. 
The choice of hills for places of worship, of which traces are 
found in many heathen nations, comp. Gesenuis pref. to Gram- 
berg's Religionsid. d. A.T. i. p. xiv. ff., had its ground in the wide- 
spread belief, that there man is nearer the deity and heaven. But 
the green trees are connected with the sacred groves so popular 
among heathen nations, comp. Winer, bibl. R. W. i. p. 534, which 
not only attune the heart to devout elevation by their solemn 

Ahab some traces of the worship of the Tyrian goddess Asherah are 
fouud in the kingdom of Judah (xv. 13.) The worship of Asherah 
was also in the course of time confounded with that of the Sidonian 
Astarte, as appears from this, that the Isradites in the time of the 
Judges down to Samuel served Ashtaroth with Baalim, and Ashtaroth 
is identified with Asheroth. 

^ The older opinions concerning the Asherah are enumerated by 
Gesen. Thes. i. p. 162 f. 
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stillne88| but also by their shady darkness withdrew the sinful 

practices of idolatry from the eyes of the multitude. — Movers p. 

579 ff. wrongly applies these passages to prove, that the Asherah 

was sometimes a green tree or trunk.^ 

V. 24. ^' And there was also paramours in the land." ^p 

the consecrated, that is, the paramour. So are those called, 
who, in a fit of religious frenzy, made themselves eunuchs in 
honour of the Canaanitish nature-goddess, and were called Galli 
by the Romans,' comp. Movers i. p. q. p. 678 ff. and Gesen. 
thes. iiL 1196 f. The sojourn of such people in the land presup- 
poses the wide propagation of the Canaanitish worship of nature, 
which is also indicated by the enhancing q^j^ Moreover we 

are not so to understand the words as if the Israelites had taken 
part in this sin contrary to the law, Deut. xxiii. 18 ; the o*i\tn& 

^ Movers' certainly acknowledges, that here the Asherah is different 
from the green trees, but combines with these passages Is. Ivii. 5, i. 
29, and thence draws the proof above given, since be renders the words 
'•yjj^ D^'^t^S D*'On3n (^^"' ^)» " ^^^ ^^^ kindled in the terebinths 

nnder every green tree," as if there had been terebinths under every 
green tree 1 1 That terebinths were even worshipped as idols follows 
from neither of these passages ; for even if Q^^^ (Ivii. 5), as well as 

0*^71^ (L 29), must signify terebinths, these words can only be ren- 
dered, " who are hot beside the terebinths" (Ewald), or, '* who are burnt 
in the terebinths under every green tree," that is, under every tree of 
their idol-groves (Knobel), or, in lucis qui his arboribus constant 
(Manr.), so that the words express nothing more than that the shady 
terebinths were regarded as favourite places for the practice of idolatry. 
It is evidently more correct, however, to understand Q't'^^ of the gods 

" who are burnt for the gods " (Gesen., Hitz.) or, " beside the gods 
nnder every green tree " (Umbr.) 

* Of the D*»ttrTp Jerome says in a passage quoted by Movers, p. 
683 : Hi stmt quos hodie RomcB^ tnatri nan Deorum sed dasmoniorum 
sereientesy Gallos wcant, eo quod de hacgente (fj Botnani truncatos 
libidint in honorem Atyos, quern eunuchum dea meretrix fecerat, sctcev' 
dotes illius mandparint, . Sciendum autem quod in prassenti 

Cadesoth^ meretrieesy UpiU, id est^ sacerdotes Priapo mancipaias vocet. 
In aliis autem locis viros exsectos libidine^ Cadesim legimus, Aquila 
autem €vrj\Xayn«vovs interpretans, id estj muiatoSy hoc ostendere voluity 
quod suam naturam mutaverinty et de virisfacti sint/emince : Symma- 
chus iraiptdagf proprie meretrices^ appellavit ; Septuaginta rfTfXco-/icVovff, 
id est, consecratos et initiatosy ut cultores idolorum ostenderent : Theodo- 
tion Ktx»purfuvovsy id esty a populo segregatos, qui sibi videbantur a 
tulgo aliquidplus habere. Comment, ad Has, tom. Hi. p. 1261 sq. 
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were Canaanites, who appeared' in Judah with the prevalence o 
idolatry, and were tolerated until Asa and Jehoshphat cleansec 
the land of them as well as other abominations of idols, xv. 12. 
xxii. 47. 

Vv. 257—28. The sinking into heathen abominations was soon 
followed by the punishment, that Judah was delivered intc 
the power of the heathen. Shishak, king of Egypt, with s 
powerful host invades the land, conquers all the fenced cities; 
advances to Jerusalem, and would certainly have made an end 
of the kingdom of Judah, had not the Lord, in consequence oi 
the humiliation of the king and rulers of the people before him. 
effected by the warning of the prophet Shemaiah, relented and 
averted this issue, so that Shishak, afler taking the capital, con« 
tented himself with carrying off the treasures of the temple and 
the royal palace. Comp. 2 Chr. xii., where this military expedi- 
tion is related at large.' Shishak (pQ^) is in consequence oi 

the recent discoveries in Egypt undoubtedly the first king of th< 
twenty-second dynasty (the Bubastite) called Sesonchis by Jul. 
Afric, Sesonchosia by Euseb., Sheshonk on the monuments.' Ii 

^ " They appear here," Mov. p. 679, correctly remarks, "as straogen 
among the Israelites, and are those cinaedi^ especially infamous fron 
the times of the Roman empire, who went about everywhere beg 
ging for the Syrian goddess {qui per plateas et oppida cymhaUs e 
crotalis personantes, Deamque Syriam circumferentes mendicare com 
pellunt beam matrem. Apul, met, viii. p. 182. Mendkantes Deos vica 
tim ducunt. Min. Felix, Octaviua p. 355), and even to Augustine'i 
time, as a remnant of the Phenician worship, wandered about thi 
streets of Carthage for alms (de civil Dei. vii. 26)" etc. 

3 RationaliRt criticism has certainly attacked the historical truth o 
this account, but in such a manner, that de Wette and Oramberg ob 
jects to the writer of Chronicles, that to save the honour of religion, hi 
has passed over the accounts of the Books of Kings concerning th< 
idolatry of Rehoboam, comp. my apolog. Vers. p. 381 f., while Winei 
(bibl. K.W. ii. p. 300) asserts the direct contrary, that in the Books o 
Kings nothing is said of Rehoboam's participation in idolatrous wor- 
ship, for which be is blamed in Chronicles, whereby this oritidsn 
refutes itself. 

« The opinion of Marsham, Clericus, and others, that Shishak ii 
Sesostris has been refated by Perizonius, origg, Aeg, c, 8, and Buddeui 
hisl. eccL V. T. i. 978 ff. Comp. also my apolog. Vers. p. 330 ff.— 
Since Champollion, precis du systeme hieroglyph, p. 204 f., read th^ 
name Shishonk on the has relief at Kamak, which represents Seson 
chis, as he drags to the feet of the Theban trinity the heads of mon 
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pIoDdering Jerusalem he also took with him the golden shields 
made by Solomon (x. 16)^ instead of which Behoboam then 
caosed brazen ones to be made for his body goard (v. 27.) — On 
(^ goard room comp. Havem. on Ezek. xl. 7. 

T 

V. 80. ** And there was war between Behoboam and Jero- 
boam all the days'* (of their reign.) As nothing is said of open 
war, and Behoboam is also warned by the prophet Shemaiah 
against fighting with the Israelites (xii. 22 ff.), this statement 
can only be understood of the warlike inclination and hostile 
position of the two sovereigns towards one another. 



CHAPTEB XV. 1—31. 

R£IGN8 OF THE KIK€H3 ABTJAM AND ASA OF JUDAH, TV. 1 — 24. 

AND OF NADAB OF ISRAEL, TV. 25 — 82. 

Vv. 1 — 8. Reign of Abijam. Behoboam's son and successor is 
called 2 Chr. xi. 22, xiii. 1 etc., PTDM' ™^* ^^ ^'' ^rT*lt^> ^" ^^ 
book QiQM ^^^ ^ D Attached to several proper names, to which 
Simanis Onomast p. 257, assigns an intensive meaning. Y. 2. 
^ And his mothei^s name was Maachah, the daughter of Abis- 
halom." So she is called also 2 Chr. xi. 20 f. ; on the contrary, 
2 Chr. xiii. 2, Michaiah, daughter of Uriel of Gibeah. If 
Abishalom (d'^'^^C^Im) or Absalom be the well known son of 
David, which can scarcely be doubted, as this name is a rare 
one, occurring again of no other person in the Old Testament, 
and Behoboam chose his wives from the royal race, 2 Chr. xi. 
18 — 20, Maachah must have been not a daughter but only a 
granddaughter of Absalom, that is, a daughter of Thamar, who 
alone of Absalom's children outlived her father (2 Sam. xviii. 18, 

than thirty conquered nations, among whom h found a JudahamdUk with 
a remarkably Jewish physiognomy, his identity with Sisak or Sbishok 
ean no longer lie under any doubt, and is therefore now universally ad- 
mitted; comp. M. de Bovet, des dynasties ^gypt, Paris 1829. p. 89, 
Greppo, essai sur le syst. hierogl. p. 173 ff., Heeren. Ideen ii. 2, p. 
325, Winer, bibl. R.W. ii. p. 368 and 547, de Wette, hebr. jttd. 

Arehteol. p. 44 f. 4^^^*"^^^^ ekranol, p. 50 etc. 

■/■■• 
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xiv. 27). Thamar married Uriel of Gibeah, and bare him this 
Maachah^ who is also called Michaiah, whether it be that she 
assumed this name first as qaeen-mother, or had received it 
earlier from some cause to us unknown. Comp. on the great 
mutability and variation of names in the East, Hengstenb. 
Beitr. ii., p. 271 ff., Rosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. i., p. 63, and 
Ranke, histor. Unters. iib. d. Pent. i. p 247 ff. 

V. 3 — 5. As sovereign, Abijam resembled his father; although 
he, V. 15, made donations to the temple in compensation for those 
carried off by Shishak, yet his heart was divided between the 
worship of Jehovah and that of idols, it was not o'^ijj with the 

Lord, comp. xi. 4, xiv. 22, so that God only for the sake of 
David did not reject him, but allowed the throne to descend to 
his son, V. 4, comp. xi. 13 — 36. " Save only in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite'' (2 Sam. xi., xii.), in which David had griev- 
ously sinned, but sincerely repented and obtained forgiveness 
from the Lord, Ps. xxxi. Hi. On v. 5, comp. farther xiv. 8. 

V. 6. " And there was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
all the days of his life," that is, the hostile relation existing be- 
tween Rehoboam and Jeroboam (xiv. 30) continued also in the 
reign of Abijam. Thus understood, as the words ys'Hf^ •^^v-^^ 

(not DJT?D*'~73 ^ ^^ ^' ^6) demand, this notice loses all its 
strangeness and agrees well with the statement v. 7, that there 
was war also between Abijam and Jeroboam.* For under 
Abijam broke out a great open war, in which Jeroboam sus- 
tained a severe defeat, as is circumstantially related 2 Chr. xiii. 
3—20.* 

Vv. 9 — 24. Asa^a reign. As Asa ascended the throne in the 
20th year of Jeroboam, his father, who began to reign in his 

^ It is not necessary therefore either to change the name Rehoboam 
(v. 6) into Abijam, as CastaL and Dathe, referring to the Syr. version 
and 5 codd. in Kennicot propose, or to omit v. 6, for which the cod. 
Vatic, and the Arab, version are quoted, especially as these authorities 
are too weak to be able to stand as valid testimonies against the Masor. 
text and the other old versions. 

^ The gromids on which de Wette opposed the historical truth of 
this narrative in Chronicles, are refuted in my apolog. Vers. p. 444 ff. 
Only the numbers, given in vv. 3 and 17, of the troops on both sides, 
and of the Israelites slain, are too great, which arises however not in 
consequence of intentional exaggeration, but from a false resolution of 
he numerical letters into words. See my apol. Vers. § 37. 
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ISth year, must have reigned, not full three years, but only two 
Tears and some months. — v. 10. ^ *^{^^ Q^m — ^Maachah was 

properly the grandmother of Asa, comp. v. 2, but is named 
queen mother, because in the first year of his reign^she took her 
place as nri*Oil (7' ^^)> ^^^^ ^^> Sultana Walide, comp. on iriv. 
11.^ — ^Vv. 11 — 14. As king, Asa walked in the footsteps of his 
pious ancestor David ; he removed the paramours, and all the 
idol-abominations introduced by his fathers, deposed even his 
grandmother from the dignity of queen, because she had made 
an idol of Asherah, and caused this idol to be cut down and 
burned in the valley of Kedron. He couldnot, however, completely 
carry out his reform, the high places were not removed,^ although 
his heart was wholly given to the Lord, but only in the first 
fifteen years of his reign, comp. v. 16. fy^Q'O Jerome, comm, 
ad Hos, c, 4, explains by simulacrum Priapi ; so Selden, de diis 
St/r. syntagm, ii., c. 5. Accordingly Movers i. p. q. p. 571 
renders the word pudendumy obscene figure, and understands by 
it with several Rabbins a phallus^ as a symbol of the productive 
and fructifying power of nature. But this signification cannot 
be proved from the radix of the word. r\^SO ^^^ vh^ ^^^ 
rere, timerey signifies only an object of terror, and thus here simii- 
laerum timendum: as to the peculiar nature of this figure, 
however, nothing farther can be determined than that, as 
jY^^ indicates, it was of wood. 

y. 15. Asa provided for the temple also, as he deposited in 
the treasury of the temple the dedicated gifls of his father and 
bis own, probably the spoil in silver, gold and vessels, which his 
father had taken in the great discomfiture of Jeroboam, 2 Chr. 
xiii. 16 f., and he himself in the conquest of the Cushites, 2 Chr. 
xiv. 12 f. The Keri i^^Tfl? ^^ * ^^^ emendation for the above correct 
^X\) i which is to be read ^Qnp or more correctly perhaps "^JtHft* 

1 That this is the meaning of the oft-recurring (xxii. 44, 2 Ki. xii. 
4, xiv. 4, 35) phrase ?|^D-^^ ]T^D3rn» *PPe*rs incontrovertibly from 

our passage and 2 Chr. xiv. 2, comp. with 2 Chr. xv. 17, and from 2 
Chr. xvii. 6, comp. with xx. 33. Comp. also my apol. Vers. p. 290, 
where the seeming contradiction between our verse and 2 Chr. xiv. 2, 
is resolved, which the older writers, for ex. Seb. Schm., J. H. Mich., 
Scholz, and others, have erroneously attempted to remove by distin- 
guishiDg between Bamoth dedicated to Jehovah and those to idols. 
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V. 16 — 22. The state of war between Israel and Judah con- 
tinued also under Asa, although after the great victoiy gained 
by Abijam over Jeroboam the kingdom of Judah had rest ten 
years, wliich Asa employed in rooting out idolatry, fortifying 
several cities, and strengthening his army, 2 Chr. xiv. 1 — 7. In 
the eleventh year of his reign the Cushite Zerah, with an innu- 
merable army, invaded his dominions, but by the help of the 
Lord, was totally defeated, 2 Chr. xiv. 8 — 14, whereupon Asa, 
encouraged by the prophet Azariah the son of Oded, proceeded 
with fresh zeal to the extirpation of the traces of idolatry still 
remaining in his kingdom, then renewed the altar of burnt- 
offering before the porch of the temple, and in the fifteenth year 
of his reign, kept a grand festival of thanksgiving and joy before 
the Lord with his whole people at Jerusalem, 2 Chr. xv. 1 — 15. 
In the following year, or the 36th year after the separation of 
the kingdoms, 2 Chr. xvi. 1, comp. my apol. Vers. p. 292, 
Baasha commenced hostilities by advancing towards Judah, and 
proceeding to fortify the town of Bamah, which was not more 
than six Roman miles from Jerusalem, and commanded the way 
to the capitol. rTOlJl ^y according to v. 22, the Ramah lying 

in the tribe of Benjamin not far from Gibeah (Jos. xviii. 25 ; 
Judg. xix. 3 ; Is. x. 29), different from the Ramah of Samuel on 
Mount Ephraim, with which it b erroneously confounded| by 
Winer bibl. R.W. ii. p. 356, comp. v. Raum. Pal. p. 213, and 
Thenius in E^auffer's Studien ii. p. 134 ; now a wretched village 
er Rdnij comp. Rob. Pal. ii. p. 566. Lying so entirely in the 
heart of the tribe of Benjamin, and in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, Ramah cannot have been either a border town or have 
belonged to the kingdom of Israel, as Rosenm. bibl. Althk. iL 1. 
p. 305 supposes. Baasha, therefore, in occupyiiig^'and fortify- 
ing this place, must have had in view not merely to prevent his 
subjects fi-om passing into the kingdom of Judah,'^but obviously 
intended to gain a firm footing in Judah, and cut off the free 

* The occupyinjf of Ramah ia not indeed expressly mentioned, bat 
we may infer it with certainty nartly from the situation of the place, 
partly from the words ppT%|-p-l^y . . . L,j^ v. 17, which often 

denote a hostile invasion, for example Is. vii. 1. Thus also Josephus 
has correctly understood oar passage. 
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commanication of king Asa towards the north (^^ f^ ^ph'^ 
Ifl, V, 17.) To avert this danger Asa endeavours to move Ben- 
hadad the Syrian king at Damascus, by the transmission of the 
treasure found in the temple and the palace, to break the cove- 
nant made with Baasha and become his own confederate, in 
which he succeeds, so that Benhadad throws an army into the 
kingdom of Israel, and by the conquest of several cities in northern 
Gralilee compels king Baasha to abandon the fortification of Bamah 
and retire to his own residence, Th^ah ; whereupon Asa sum- 
moned all Judah and caused them to remove the materials in 
stone and wood laid down for the fortification of Bamah, and 
fortify therewith Geba and Mizpah.^ — V. 18. Three kings of 
Damascus bear the name Benhadad ; the here mentioned son of 
Tabrimmon and grandson of Hezion is the first of this name. 
According to v. 19 his father was also king and contemporary 
with Abijam ; but whether his grandfather was king is at least 
not so certain as many believe ; from the present passage at all 
events it does not appear with certainty, as q-^m •st'^, v. 18, 

only applies to Benhadad. Comp. the note on xi. 24. Tm'ft 
is moreover only a royal title, and signifies son of the sun or sun- 
god. Hadad is, according to Macrob. Saturn, i. 24, the name of 
the supreme divinity of the Syrians, the sun, hence according to 
NtcoL Damasc.f ten Syrian kings bore this name, comp. Winer, 
bibl. R.W. i. p. 178, and Movers, Phoniz. i. p. 196. How long 
he reigned is unknown ; his successor in Ahab's time bore the 
same name, xx. 34. — ^Y. 20. Among the cities taken by Benhadad 
in the land of Naphtali is y^fij^, Ijon, perhaps the same with Ajun, 

(^^^yac^ft) in the vicinity of Abil and Dan (v. Baum. Pal. p. 

128), or, according to Robinson's conjecture, to be sought in the 

district Merj 'Ayun {(jjyj^ ^ >o), Pal. iii. p. 611. Abel-beth- 

^ Before the powerfal army of the Cushites Asa had sought and ob- 
tained help from the Lord ; before the invasion of the Israelites, he 
seeks help from the Syrians. This change of conduct is perhaps partly 
explained by this, that bis army was considerably weakened by the 
battle fought with the Cushites notwithstanding his victory (2 Chr. 
xiv. 9), though his want of confidence in the power of the Lord is by 
no means thereby justified, still less his harsh and unrighteous con- 
duct towards the prophet Hanani, whom he cast into prison when he 
rebuked him for the confidenoe placed in the Syrians rather than in 
Jehovah (2 Chr. xvi. 7—10.) 
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maachah or Abel-maim, 2 Chr. xvi. 4, also called merely Abel^ 
2 Sam. XX. 14—18, is probably Abil {^Ja\)y Abela of Euseb^ 
lying to the north of Merom, comp. v. Raum. p. 117 f., and 
Winer bibl. R.W. i. p. 4. — ^n"^")33~^3> ^^^ Cinneroth, that is, all 
the land of Cinnereth, as the LXX. have rendered, n-135 is a 
town, Jos. xix. 35, from which the sea of Galilee and the region 
around it have obtained their name.^ — ^V. 21. Tirzah, according 
to V. 15 and xiv. 17, the residence of the kings of Israel till the 
time of Omri, is perhaps to be soaght in Tersa, which must have 
lain, according to Brocardus and Breytenbach, twelve miles east 
of Samaria, comp. Ysbr. v. Hamelsv. bibl. Geogr. Hi. p. 254, and 
V. Eaum. Pal. p. 164.— V. 22. The adverbial use of ^53 pj^ 

nemine immuni ue. nemine excepto is peculiar to our passage, but 
follows from passages such as Deut. xxiv. 5 ; Num. xxxii. 22. — 
Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah were situated near Rama of Ben- 
jamin ; but the situation of Geba is not ftilly ascertained, as the 
Jeba ( *x:^) lying east of er Ram (^IJl) is in all probability the 
Gibeah of Saul, comp. Rob. ii. p. 325 f. Mizpah no doubt still 
exists in the present Neby Samwil ( L.^ .,^ ^) below Gibeon, 

two hours north of Jerusalem, comp. Rob. ii. p. 361 f. 

Vv. 23, 24. Of the other acts of Asa, besides what has been 
already mentioned in Chronicles, nothing farther is recorded, 
except that, in addition to the harshness he displayed in his con- 
duct towards the seer Hanani in the latter years of his reign, he 
oppressed some of his people, and that in the 39th year of his 

^ Movers in the Krit. Unters. U. d. Chron. p. 93 renders : " all the 
Cinneroth in the whole land of Naphtali," according to which there 
had been several cities of this name in the land of Naphtali, and infers, 
because the topography of Palestine knows nothing of such, that the 
reading is corrupt, and that with the parallel passage 2 Chr. xvi. 4 

n')^3pt3~~S3> ^ magazine cities, is to be read. But the supposition 

here made, that the plural form Ji'^^^^ also is used of the city, cannot 

be proved ; for Jos. xi. 2 j^*)*)^^ may denote either the sea or the dis- 
trict of this name, and in Jos. xii. 3 q«i is expressed with it. The 

T 

deviation of Chron. arises from the free use of older sources. — ^The 
^'Supi \pl^~'73 hv^ " ^^ ^^ *^® l*°d of Naphtali," belongs not merely 
^ nilJS'Ss ^^^ *^ ^ ^^ previously mentioned towns. 
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^eign he was sorely diseased in his feet, applied for help, not to 
the Lord, but to the physicians, 2 Chr. xvi. 10 — 12, and thus 
became the longer the more estranged in heart from the true 
God. 

V. 25 — 31. Reifffi of Nadab of hraely of whom nothing is re- 
corded, but that Nadab walked in the ways and sins of his father 
(comp. xii. 26—38), and in the second year of his reign was 
slain by Baasha of the tribe of Issachar, who conspired against 
him at the siege of Gibbethon, a town occupied by the Philis* 
tines. Gibbethon (^^J-Qj) assigned by Joshua to the tribe of 

Dan, but transferred to the Levites (Jos. xix. 44, zxi. 23), pro- 
bably lay close upon the borders of the Philistines, and had soon 
therefore been again occupied by the Philistines, from whom the 
Israelites under Nadab and Elah (xvi. 16) endeavoured to wrest 
it by siege, but, as it appears, without eflFect. — V. 29 flF. As soon 
as Baasha ascended the throne, he destroyed the whole house of 
Jeroboam, and thereby fulfilled the saying of the prophet Ahijah 
concerning Jeroboam, xiv 7 fi^. — rTOtTJ-'^S Tfc^tPTTM^ " 1^® 
left not to Jeroboam any that had breath," denotes the extirpation 
of every soul, comp. Jos. xi. 11 — 14. — These verses moreover con- 
tain several proofs, that the incomplete years of the kingsare always 
given in full ; for if Nadab ascended the throne in the second 
year of (Asa v. 25), but Asa in the twentieth year of Jeroboam 
(v. 9), Jeroboam cannot have reigned full twenty-two years, but 
only twenty-one and some months ; and if Baasha succeeded 
Nadab on the throne in the third year of Asa (vv. 28 — 33), 
Nadab also cannot have reigned two years (v. 25), but not much 
more than one and a half years, or perhaps even a shorter time. 



CHAPTER XV. 32— XVI. 28. 

REIGNS OP BAASHA, XV. 32 — ^XVI. 7 ; ELAH, W. 8 — 14 ; ZIMBl, 
VV. 15 — 22 ; AND OMRI, W. 23—28, kings op ISRAEL. 

Vv. 32 — 34. Of the reign of Baasha are merely stated its rela- 
tion to the kingdom of Judah, v. 32, its duration and its spirit, 
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vv. 33y 34. Now although the ground of scantiness of historical 
detail lies in the character of theocratic hbtorical composition, 
which proposes to record only what is important for the develop- 
ment of the theocracy, yet here at the same time the excerptive 
character of our books again comes to view, partly in the notice 
already given v. 16 and here v. 32 repeated word for word, taken 
there from the annals of the kingdom of Judah, here from those 
of Israel, and indeed improperly placed before w. 33 and 34, 
partly in the fixed forms for characterising the several reigns, 
vv. 33, 34, which are constantly repeated. 

Chap. xvi. 1 — 4. The division of chapters is here regulated 
not according to the reign of the king, but according to the pro- 
phetic sentence, by which the fieite of the reigning dynasty was 
decided. — The prophet Jehu, who announced its Ml to the house 
of Baasha, was a son of Hanani, who acted under Asa in the 
kingdom of Judah, 2 Chr. xvi. 7 ff. His sentence on the race 
of Baasha (vv. 2 — 4) is mutcUis mutandis copied after that of 
Ahijah on Jeroboam (xiv. 7 — 11.)* — ^Dyn~BD ^iSo'^n ^'^ 
U in supremum gradum de statu infimo. Vatabl. 

Vv. 5 — 7. The notice v. 7 is at first sight so strange, tnat 
several Rabbins thought that a new prophecy is here conveyed* 
This is an error ; v. 7 contains only a supplementary remark, as 
Seb. Schm. has rightly observed, and signifies : '^ And that word 
of the Lord concerning Baasha and his house came by Jehu not 
only on account of the evil that he did in the eyes of Jehovah, 
in provoking him by the work of his hands and being like the 
house of Jeroboam, as already said, but also because he had slain 
it (the house of Jeroboam)." To this last reason applies again 
the remark made on xi. 29, that Ahijah's prophecy concerning 
the extirpation of Jeroboam's house (xiv. 9 ff.) gave Baasha no 

* Com. a Lap. makes here the appropriate remark: Mirafuitper^ 
versitas ei stoliditas reffum Israelj quod cum viderent jussu Dei plane 
evertifamilias regum pracedentium oh cuUum vituhrum, imo ipsieasdem 
enerlerenij ipsi tamen eoadem vitulos colerent et colendoa proponerent 
populo, ne ad templum et Asa regem Jerusalem rediret : esto recUwict' 
rentpropheta et excidium eis minarentur. Nimirum diabolus et ambitio 
regnandi excascabat et dementdbat eos. Hinc justo Dei judicio factum 
estf ut omnes sibi invicem fuerint camifices : Bacua enim fuit cami/ex 
fiUorum Jerobeamy Zambri/uit carmfex filiorum BaascSj Zambri vero 
eamiftx fuit Amri. 
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r^ht to take upon him of his own will to be its executioner* 
From the very fact that he continued the illegal worship of the 
calves and therefore the sin of Jeroboam, it is manifest, that 
in the extirpation of the family of Jeroboam he acted not by a 
commission from God but in compliance with his own sinful 
passions. 

Vv. 8 — 14. Reign of ElaL As Elah became king in the 26th 
year of Asa, his father Baasha (xv. 33), who came to the throne 
in the third year of Asa, cannot have reigned twenty-four, but 
only a little more than twenty-three years. Elah also kept the 
throne not full two years ; for in the 27th year of Asa, Zimri, 
the captain of half his chariots, conspired against him, and not 
only slew himself as he lay drunken in the house of Arza the 
prefect of his palace, but also, after he wrested the sovereignty to 
himself, rooted out his whole house to the last man. V. 11. ^^ He 
left him not one . . . ?inin*1 V^Nil*!? " neither his kins- 
men,** who might have avenged his death, " nor his fnend." — 
V. 13 ''\y\ rO^VSXT'hs h^ " ^^^ respect to all the sins." — 
OrfSirni ^^^ their vanities, that is, their idolatrous worship. 

Vv. 15 — 20. Zimri also did not long enjoy the sovereignty ; as 
soon as the army which besieged Gibbethon (xv. 27) learned 
his conspiracy and usurpation, it proclaimed in the camp Omri 
(*n)D3^)' ^^^ captain of the host, king over Israel, who also imme- 
diately with all the people broke up from Gibbethon to besiege 
Tirzah. But when Zimri saw that the town was taken, he be- 
took himself to the royal palace and burned it and himself in it, 
like Sardanapalus Justini hUu i. 3. — V. 18. '*\'y\ yf^y ^htp^ 
" and burned the king^s house over him with fire." — The 19th 
verse is connected with fxf^ only ; '^ and so he died on account 

of his sins," etc., that is, he met with this end in punishment of 
his sins. 

Vv. 21, 22. With the death of Zimri, however, Omri did not 
yet attain to the sole sovereignty. The people divided into two 
parties, of which the one wished to make Tibni, the son of 
Ginath, king, the other Omri, until after four years (comp. v. 
15 f. with V. 23) the party of Omri gained the superiority over 
the followers of Tibni, and the latter died, whereupon Omri be- 
came sole king in the 31st year of Asa. According to Josephus 

VOL. I. B 
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Antiq. viii. 12, 5) Tibni was slain, but this is not definitely ini- 
plied in n^*n, and ptppl is of too general an import to warrant 
US in concluding that Tibni with his followers was conquered by 
Oinri and his party in an open battle, p^n ^ ^^^^ construed 
with an accus. instead of ^y in the sense, to overpower, as in 

Jer. XX. 7. 

Vv. 23—28. After Omri had attained to the undisputed pos- 
session of the sovereignty, he formed the resolution to change his 
residence from Tirza, where Zimri had burned the royal palace. 
He purchased therefore a ** fair round swelling hill" north-west 
of mount Ebal for two talents of silver (3235 rixd., £684), of 
Shemer, and built on it the city, which from the former possessor 
of the hill obtained the name of r^"^r)i27 Samaria, for the capital 
of the kingdom and the residence of the Israelitish monarchs, 
which it continued to be from the sixth year of the sole sovereignty 
of Omri to the overthrow of the kingdom. On the situation and 
history of this city comp. Rob. Pal. iii. p. 363 ff. In other 
respects the reign of Omri resembled that of his untheocratic 
predecessors, whose sins he only continued and exceeded. The 
twelve years of his reign are, according to v. 29, comp. with vv. 15 
and 23, to be reckoned from his rebellion against Zimri, so that 
he possessed the sole sovereignty only eight years. 

Second Epoch, — From the beginning of the reign of Ahab to 
the deaths of Joram of Israel, and Ahaziah of Judah. Chap. 
xvi. 29—2 Ki. x. 

During this period, embracing only thirty-four yeara, the 
history of the kings of Judah retires so much into the back 
ground of that of the kingdom of Israel, as to be almost treated 
only as an appendix to it, and in the history the action of the 
prophets so far surpasses and prevails over the government of the 
kings, that we seem to have before us a history of the prophets 
rather than of the kings. The reason of this lies in the nature 
of the case. The kingdom of Judah, not only by the connec- 
tion and alliance of Jehoshaphat with Ahab, as his son married 
Ahab's daughter, lost the greater part of the blessing, which the 
long theocratically righteous administration of this pious prince 
had brought on his country, but was also, by taking part in the 
external struggles of Israel with the Syrians, and by the inclina- 
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tion of Joram and Abaziah to the worship of Baal, so implicated 
10 the political and religious troubles of the kingdom of Israel, 
that its development during this period was almost entirely 
dependent on the history of Israel. But in this kingdom a fierce 
battle was fought between the theocratic principle and the 
idolatry introduced by Ahab and Jezebel, in which certainly 
the worship of idols finally sank, but still the lawful pure wor- 
ship of Jehovah was not able to assert its sovereignty, so that this 
great spiritual conflict brought as little lasting blessing to the 
kingdom as such, as the several victories of Ahab and Joram 
over the Syrians secured to it external peace and rest from its 
oppressors. In order to prevent the apostasy that was spreading 
by the elevation of Baal-worship to be the predominant state- 
Teligion in Israel, the Lord raised up the most powerful and 
vigorous of all the prophets, the prophet Elijah, with his fieiy 
zeal, who, personally under Ahab and Ahaziah (xvii. — 2 Ki. ii.), 
and indirectly in the person of his successor Elisha under Joram 
(2 Ki. iii. — ix.), laboured so effectually for the progress of the 
theocracy, that the action of these two prophets forms as well 
the spiritual acme as externally the most important and influen- 
tial period in the history of Israel. 

Vv. 29 — 34. Reign of Ahab. With this commences the 
turning-point for the kingdom of Israel. While Ahab's prede- 
cessors contented themselves with continuing: in the sin of Jero- 
boam, that is, the worship of Jehovah under the symbol of the 
ox, Ahab marries the daughter of Ethbaal king of Tyre,^ the 
ungodly Jezebel, and to please her raises the Tyrian Baal-wor- 
ship, and thus a formal idolatry, instead of the worship of Jeho- 
vah to the supremacy in his kingdom, builds in Samaria a temple 
and altar to Baal, erects an Asherah, and thus acts more 
wickedly than all his predecessors. — The ^ before k'jj is not the 

1 Ethbaal is unquestionably the Ei6»i>pakos (or I^/SoXor Jos, Ant. viii. 
13, 1) mentioned by Menander in Joseph, c. Ap. i. 18, King of Tyre 
and Sidon, a priest of Astarte, who, after mnrdering the king Philetoa, 
raited himself to the throne, and, as J. D. Mich, has remarked, in time 
and character — king-murderer and idol-priest — proves himself the 
father of Jezebel, who, as prophet-mnrderer and tyrant, introduces 
idolatry into Israel. When, therefore, v. 31, the marriage of Jezebel 
is reckoned among the grievous sins of Ahab, it is not so much because 
she was by birth, as by character a genuine Gaaaankess (Ex. xxxiv. 16.) 

r2 
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article expressing the superlative (Storr, observ. ad. anal, et gynL 
hebr. p. 123), but ^ interrogative ; mtm leve fait hoc f (J. H. 
Mich.) or : num parum ille habuit? (Maurer.) — Baal (^JDn "^^^ 
the def.BTt.d(>minu8 icar i^tyyriv) denotes the chief male deity of the 
Canaanitish races, especially the Phoenicians and their descendants 
the Carthaginians, as well as the Babylonians, whose B^\o9 origi- 
nally coincides with the Canaanitish Baal, a god of nature, which 
had its earthly substratum in the sun, not the planet Jupiter, as 
Gesenius, allg.Encycl. viii. 397 ff., Winer, R.W. «.r., and others 
suppose. Baal signifies, ^^ the sun-god, and this pre-eminentlyi 
as bearer and principle of the physical life, and of the productive 
propagating power of nature, which was regarded as an efflux of 
his essence'* (Mov. Phoniz. i. p. 184), but because he bore in 
him the entire full idea of the deity in the nature-religions of 
hither Asia, men worshipped in him not merely the produdngi 
but at the same time the preserving and destrojdng principle of 
nature, so that the idea connected with Baal was very compre- 
hensive, and, on account of the pantheism lying at the root of 
polytheism, very influential, and, indeed, different at different 
times and in different places. Baals (in the plural number), 
therefore, are often mentioned in the Old Testament, and the 
Greeks identify Baal not only with the Olympian Zeus, but also 
with Saturn, as " the principle of order, unity, and necessity in 
the organism of the universe," and with Mars, " as the wild 
destructive fire, the origin of all disorder and discord in the pro- 
cess of nature " (Mov. i. p. q.), and often call the Tyrian Baal 
Hercules, but not merely on account of the similarity of repre- 
sentation, " with lion's skin and club " (de Wette Archseol. p. 
314 f.) but as the mythical manifestation of the supreme God 
(Mov. p. 389.) Statues or images of Baal are not mentioned in 
the Old Testament, for the D^'Vyj ^^ "^* itatuae Baalia (Gesen. 
tliea. i. 224), but denote manifold conceptions of the one Gt>d 
(Mov. p. 175.) The older Tyrian Baal, also, was not represented 
by an image ; two pillars only were found in his temple, the one 
of gold, which EUram, the contemporary of Solomon and builder 
of the temple, is said to have erected to him (according to Dios 
and Menander in Joseph. Antiq, viii. 5, 3, and c. Ap. i. 18), the 
other of emerald (Herod, ii. 44.) Ahab also erected a pillar 
(rn-!B3 comp. on xiV. 23) to Baal in the temple of Baal built 
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bjrhim in Samaria (2 Ki. iii. 2, x. 27.) In the later temple of 
Baal or Hercules at Tyre, however^ was found ea aere simulacrum 
ipnus HercuUsy quo nonfaeile quidqitam dixerim me vidUsepulr 
erius (Cic. Verr. iv. 43.) Of the worship of Baal in Israel we 
learn only that it was performed by a numerous priesthood, called 
prophets of Baal, at the head of whom stood a high-priest in Tyre, 
cut honos secundtts a rege erat (Justin, hist, xviii. 4), with animal 
sacrifices, accompanied with enthusiastic dances, xviii. 19, 26 ff. 
Comp. on Baal and the Baalim, Mov. i. p. q. p. 169 ff., and de 
Wette, Archaeol. § 232 a. — ^The phrase : " he did evil in the 
eyes of Jehovah more than all his predecessors," v. 30, is indeed 
used before, v. 25, of Omri, so that it might appear that it 
ought not- to be too strictly urged ; but if we reflect, that Ahab 
could scarcely have openly introduced the formal worship of 
Baal immediately into his kingdom, unless during the reign of 
his fietther, in the constantly increasing neglect of the worship of 
Jehovah the germs had been planted, which were brought to 
maturity by Ahab. A practical proof, nevertheless, how far all 
true fear of Ood in the mass of die people had vanished under 
Ahab, is furnished by the rebuilding of Jericho, attempted no 
doubt at the command of the king by Hiel, in whom, however, 
the Lord showed, that he was able to punish the despisers of 
hb name. In the name of the Lord Joshua had laid a ban 
upon this city after its conquest and destruction, and pronounced 
a curse upon him, who should undertake to rebuild it. That 
this curse was literally fulfilled in Hiel is shown by v. 34, 
comp. with Josh. vi. 26, although it cannot be decided, how far 
the poetically conceived words of the curse are to be literally 
understood, whether so that Hiel lost only the first-bom and 
youngest sons, the one at the beginning, and the other at the 
«nd of the erection, or with Bashi so that during the building 
all his sons irom first to last perished. In no case, however, 
does the poetical character of the curse warrant us to explain it 
with the Rationalists, Maurer, Studer on Judg. iii. 13, Winer, 
B.W. i. 639, and others, as a mere vaticinium ex eventu. The 
rebuilding of Jericho consisted in the restoration of the place as 
a city by the erection of city walls ; for the place was inhabited 
even in the time of the Judges, as may be inferred firom Jodg. 
iii. 13, and still more certainly from 2 Sam. x. 5. Jwcho was 
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assigned by Joshua (xvi. 21) to the tribe of Benjamin, but lay 
close upon the border of Ephraim (Jos. xvi. 7) and probably 
belonged after the separation to the kingdom of Israel. At pre- 
sent only a wretched and dirty village stands on its site, with a 
castle and some traces of walls, which, however, fiimish no clear 
evidence of the remains of an old city, comp. Sob. Pal. ii. p. 
523 ff. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

FIRST APPEABANCE OF ELIJAH. 

As in the reign of Ahab the worship of Baal was raised to the 
supremacy in the kingdom of Israel by means of Jezebel, his 
idolatrous wife, and a violent persecution threatened the pro- 
phets, and all the servants of God, who wished neither to identify 
nor exchange Jehovah and Baal ; the Lord was obliged, if be 
wished any longer to be acknowledged and worshipped in Israel 
as God and king of his people, to vindicate his true Divinity, 
and invisible sovereignty in such a manner, that even the boldest 
adversaries of his majesty would be constrained to acknowledge, 
that not Baal, but Jehovah is God in Israel, whose arm is not too 
short to punish the godless despisers of his name. If ever at 
any time, certainly now was he bound to ndse up prophets, who 
might hold up his law to the apostates and idolaters, and be able 
to command respect for their word by miraculous deeds. Thus 
the appearance of such men as Elijah and Elisha is antecedently 
warranted by the course, which the development of the theocracy 
had taken in the kingdom of the ten tribes, and the greatness as 
well as the multitude of the miracles, by which these men proved 
themselves to be the messengers of the Lord, is occasioned by 
the greatness and generality of the apostasy from the true God^ 
the true and only King of his refractory people Israel. What 
was done at the first revolt of the ten tribes fh)m Jehovah, their 
Divine King, at the introduction of the calf-worship by. Jero- 
boam, on the part of the Lord to maintain the honour of bis 
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oame (xiii.)^ that must now be repeated iu a more emphatic 
form^ when the revolt has been carried to complete idolatry. 
To the rationalistic mode of viewing the biblical history, how- 
ever, these miracles, because they take place in so mighty 
and astonishing a manner, are so offensive, that the appeal 
to^the miraculous legends of Elijah and Elisha has become 
as it were a shibboleth, which neological criticism has con- 
tinually in its mouth in rejecting the historical character of 
the Books of Kings. Besides the general grounds, however, 
on which rationalism opposes in general the possibility, suit- 
ableness, and necessity of the biblical miracles, and endea- 
vours to establish their mythical character, the refutation of 
which neither belongs to a commentary on the Books of Kings, 
nor is necessary so long as the valid grounds opposed to this view 
by PareaUy dUputatio de mythica sacri Cod, interpretatione^ Traj. 
ad Bhen. 18:24, are only ignored, not refuted, the only objection 
here urged is the unusual accumulation of the miraculous, and 
the surprising similarity of the legends of Elijah and Elisha.^ 
With regard to the first point, namely, that in reading the history 
of Elijah and Elisha, to use the expression of Eichhorn (i. p. q. q. 
202) we '^ seem to be transferred into a world that is not governed 
by eternal laws, but the course of which is perpetually interrupted 
hj the intervention of the Deity," this correct remark is not in 
the least explained by the alternative, that the members of the 
prophetic order, especially Elijah and Elisha, were either jugglers 
and shamans, or their acts and fortunes coloured with miracle 
by the later legends, so that we can no longer with certainty dis- 
engage the pure historical element. The accumulation of the 
miraculous is explained much rather, as Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 
147 f., and Havem. ii. 1 p. 166 f. have remarked, by the pecu- 

^ Thus Eichhorn on the legends of the prophets of the kingdom of 
Israel, in hi« allg. Bibl. d. bibl. Litt. iv. 2. p. 193 ff. and by W. Meyer, 
on the relation of the accounts of Elisha to those of Elijah, in Amnion's 
and Bertholdt's Krit. Joum. iv. 3, p. 223 ff. Moreover G. L. Bauer, 
hebr. Mythol. ii. p. 131 ff., Bertholdt, hist, krit Einl. iii. p. 956, 
Winer, K.W. s.v. Elias and Elisa, Rbdiger, allgem. Encycl. d. Wis- 
sensch. xxxiii. p. 330 ff. and 345 f., Gramberg, die Religionsid. ii. p. 
456 ff., Vatke, die Relig. d. A.T. § 24, Knobel, der Prophetisni. ii. 

L73 ff., Kdster, die Proph. d. A. u. N. T. p. 70 ff., and many others, 
ve declared themselves for the mythical character of these narratives. 
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liar position of the prophets in the kingdom of Israel, where they 
had not as in the kingdom of Judah a protection weighty and 
venerable from its antiquity in the legally establi9hed sanctuary 
and the Levitical priesthood, but found themselves in a hostile 
position to the kings as well as the priests of the calves. In this 
position the Israelitish prophets required, if they were to fulfil 
the end of their mission, a much greater support and more mani- 
fest attestation on the part of God by miracles than the prophets 
in the kingdom of Judah. Here also the prophetic element was 
obliged, if its agency was to have effect and durability, to form 
itself in to a fixed internal organization in the schools of the pro- 
phets, as we find them in the chief seats of idolatry, at Bethel, 
2 Ki. ii. 3 ; Jericho, ii. 5 ; Gilgal, iv. 38, which were founded and 
conducted by the most distinguished prophets as spiritual fathers, 
and were able to make amends to the people for that which the 
pious in Judah possessed in the temple and Levitical priesthood. 
In Israel, therefore, the prophets at the same time occupy the 
place of the priests of God, offer sacrifice on altars dedicated to 
the Lord, hold assemblies on the Sabbaths and new moons, and 
teach and counsel the faithful of the people who apply to them 
with their petitions.i — But with regard to the other point espe- 
cially urged by Meyer, namely, ^^ that the great similarity and 
almost entire identity of the accounts of the two prophets, which 
are discernible in their different annunciations of the future, in 
the performance of beneficent miracles, in the way and manner 
in which the respect due to the prophets is vindicated and its 
violation resented in both, and lastly, even in relation to that 
which happened to them after the earthly activity of the former 
and the death of the latter, is to this extent always unusual even 

1 Havem. i. p. q. here aptly remarks : " When the temple was want- 
ing, the worship of images took its place, and the priesthood constituted 
an unlawful caste, the spreading evil could only be remedied in an ex- 
traordinary way. In opposition to the illegality represented by the 
kingly and priestly offices appeared the prophetic element as the repre- 
sentative of the law, and therefore as a properly organiied fixed whole 
in a proper corporation of considerable extent in its permanent mem- 
bership. As the only authorized representative and continuation of the 
law, therefore, this prophetic order was furnished with the power and 
majesty of the law manifesting itself in miracles ; as the spirit, so the 
wonder-working power of Moses devolved upon Elijah and his asso- 
ciates. 
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in persons of the same station, the same relations, and the same 
character, and can neither be exphuned by an accidental identity 
of events and &ctS| nor by the supposition that Elisha in his pro- 
ceedings had taken the acts of £lijah for his model, and as it 
were copied them, but most probably by the circumstance that 
tbe later legend copied the accounts of Elisha from those of 
Elijah hb predecessor/' the thing to be proved, namely, the 
mythical character of these accounts, and their later formation by 
the ^ eza^erating, embellishing legend," is assumed to be esta- 
blished, so that witli the assumption falls also the conclusion 
derived from it Besides, as will be shown in the explication 
of the several chapters, the similarity of the two narratives is 
represented as much greater than it really is, while the diversi- 
ties, which the acts directed to the same object as well as the 
prophecies of similar content along with their general resem- 
blance still have in the several collateral circumstances, is entirely 
overlooked, so that what remains of general resemblance after 
the deduction of these diversities is sufficiently explained, partly 
by the common call of the two prophets and the similar circum- 
stances in which they acted, partly by the fact that Elisha was 
the scholar and follower of Elijah, who, being embued with a 
double inherited portion of the spirit of his spiritual father, was 
called only for the continuation of the work of his predecessor 
and master. Not as mere imitator, but as scholar of Elijah, does 
EUisha continue tbe work of his master, and performs in number 
indeed more miracles than tbe former, but in regard to the spiri- 
tual power of his agency stands considerably behind the power 
and energy of his master. In the person of Elijah the prophetic 
power reaches its culminating point. As a second Moses he admi- 
nisters the law and is zealous for the honour of the Lord, in 
order to bring back to him his contemporaries who had fallen 
from Ghxl, to turn tbe heart of the fathers to the children and 
the heart of the children to their fathers (comp. Mai. iii. 24 and 
Hengstenb. Christol. on it.) The miracles of Moses are there- 
fore partly repeated in his life and conduct (xviii. and xix.) But 
at the same time as prophet he is not merely the forerunner but 
partly the model of the great prophet promised by Moses, who 
should fulfil the law and the prophets, Matt. v. 17. His non- 
Israelitish extraction, his sojourn at Zarephath bringing a bless- 
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ing to the pious heathen woman, and several other things, point 
to the time when the Lord also will cause the heathen to partake 
in the blessings of the kingdom of God ; and the raising of the 
dead child of the widow performed by him, as well as his ascent 
into heaven, are types of the raising of the dead and the ascend- 
sion into heaven of Christ, before whose coming the spirit of 
Elijah was revived in John the Baptist. 

V. 1. The first appeai*ance of £lijah is somewhat mysterious. 
He is not introduced in the form usual on the appearance of the 
other prophets in our books : ^^ the word of the Lord came to 
him," but comes forward all at once and announces a penal 
miracle to Ahab in the name of the Lord. This might be in 
some measure explained by the fact that only the leading events 
in this proceeding are communicated ; for no doubt Elijah at the 
same time stated to Ahab the cause of the penal judgment to be 
inflicted by the Lord on him and his people, if he did not also 
administer to him a severe rebuke,^ as not words but only deeds 
were calculated to break the obdurate heart of the king. But at 
the same time it is in harmony with the peculiar personality of 
our prophet, according to which the Divine spiritual power pre- 
sents itself in him as it were personified, so that his conduct is to 
be regarded more as the immediate result of the personality 
granted to him from above, than as the mediate expression of 
momentary inspiration, in consequence of which the other pro- 
phets appear rather the instruments of the Lord. — But a wonder- 
ful darkness hangs over his origin. This is obviously indicated 
by the epithet n3nj]!^n> ^1^® Tishbite; but a ^^^mp) or pD^D 
nowhere occurs as the name of a town or place in Palestine.^ 

^ As for example C. a Lap. assumes : non dubium est^ Eliam zelo 
cBstuantem prim Ahab regeim numuiue de abdicando ettltu Baal €t 
colendo vero Deo ; sed cum ille turdas adhiberet auret, Elia$ a verbis ad 
fferbera venii ac totam terram percmsit tterilitais, ut Ahab et idoloUUroe 
diecerent, non Baaly tU ipsi piUabant, $ed Deum verum dare pluviam 
meseem, ceterague terrce bona, etc, 

^ Hiller indeed in the Onomast, and Reland, Pal. ill, p. 1035, have 
concluded from Tob. i. 2, according to which the old Tobit was led 
captive out of eio-^rf in Galilee by the Assyrian king, that this town 
was the birth-place of Elijah : but this ela-^rj itself owes its origin to a 
fiJse translation of the Hebrew *i3^;;\Q in the LXX., as the compari- 

ion of the Hebrew text edited by MUnster in the 4th vol. of the Lon- 
don Polyglott shows. Also the Hebrew treatise of the book of Tobit 
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The phraae 'jvhi *D\Di1D ^^^in ^^ residents of Gileads/' also, 
proves not only that he was no native Gileadite bat a sojourner 
there for a time, bat points at the same time to a foreign origin. 
For if Elijah had been by birth a Galilean, as so many sappose, 
he woold have been sufficiently indicated to every Israelite by 
the designation from his birth-place, and the remark, that be 
belonged to the residents of Gilead, woald have been saperfluous, 
as no biography in the form of annals was to be given of him. 
Bat on the contrary, if he was a foreigner, ea nulla tribu lisrael 
aruaulus (Seb. Schm.) the addition of the residents of Gilead was 
necessary to account for his appearance. n^\t}nn °^^^ therefore 
denote the origin of Elijah from an unknown place not belonging 
to IsraeL Not very improbable is the conjecture of J. D. Mich., 
that he might have been an Ishmaelite, as this people bordered 
on Gilead, and retained the knowledge of the one God inherited 
from the patriarch Abraham longer than other heathens.^ The 
calling of a foreigner is in keeping with his destination. As he 
was no Israelite by birth, he was also to have no settled place of 
residence in Israel. By choosing for himself a minister from the 
heathen and calling him into his land, the Lord designed to 
show Israel to his shame, that, if he fell from his vocation by 
persevering in apostasy, he had the power to call the heathen to 
be the people of his covenant and adopt them into his kingdom.' 

published by Fagius, which is a translation from the Greek (comp. de 
Wette, Einl. p. 424) has ^y^p^y and neither the Vulgate nor the 

Syriac version, which, however, was made from the Greek text, knows 
a Thisbe. 

^ Here we might also cite the tradition in Pseudepiph. de proph, c. 5, 
Doroih. Tyr, and Isidor, Hispal,^ that he sprang from Arabia, see 
Knobel iL p. 74, not. 3, if it were not proved unhistorical by the addi- 
tion, that he was also of the tribe of Levi and a priest. Besides, y^ 
'Apd/Swr or Arabia in these later writers is to be understood in general 
of the country east of the Jordan. 

' The non-Israelitish origin of Elijah has also been so offensive to 
expositors, that Josephns fAntiq. viii. 13, 2) invents a town eea^vrf in 
Gilead, and Clericus, who has so much penetration as to discern the 
true origin of the supposed town of Thisbe in Tob. i. 2, is yet more 
willing to assume the existence of a town or village Thisbe somewhere 
in the land of Israel than to admit, tarn eximium prophetam Prosely- 
ium aul ex ProselytiB oriundum fkisse. This repugnance has led the 
modem theologians also to give at once unconditional credit to the 
mere than feeble audiority of the book of Tobet for Thiibe. 
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The expression of Elijah, ^^ As Jehovah Grod of Israel liveth, 
whom I serve, there shall not fall dew or rain these years but 
lu^cording to mj word/' in which at once the mighty spirit of 
this prophet appears in all its grandeur^ is a special applica- 
tion of the warnings and threatenings of the law, Deut. xi. 16 f., 
Lev. xxvi. 19, Deut. xxviii. 23 f., to his own idolatrous times. 
On njp'j "TOV comp. remarks p. 3. The n^Mn D^3t^ implies 

no definite period. The statement of the duration of the punish- 
ment announced would have only weakened the effect of his 
word, as a misfortune, the end of which is known, is more easy 
to bear. In the v^^"^ •^d't^DM "'S ^^ * striking contrast be- 

tween Elijah and other prophets : nisi ego et non alius tnV, etiamsi 
propheta sit vel prophetam mentiatury dixero. Seb. Schm. 

Yv. 2 — 6. After Elijah announces the punishment to Ahab, 
he must hide himself at God's command, until the time of 
punishment has reached its end. This concealment was not so 
much to secure Elijah from the anger and the persecution of 
Ahab and Jezebel, for Elijah afterwards appears before them 
both without fear, but to prevent; quominus Achabus ab eo 
peteret pcenae remotionem. Quia enim propheta dixerat^ ad ver- 
bum suum venturam pluviam^ utique ursissent eum ut juberet 
venire. Seb. Schm. The manner in which Elijah announced 
the cessation of rain must have produced the impression in 
Ahab's mind, that he had brought thb plague on the country by 
a magic power obtained frt)m God, with which was necessarily 
connected the belief, that he, as soon as he only wished, was able 
by the same magic power, which according to Jam. v. 17 f. was 
his prayer, to effect its return. In order therefore to cut off the 
possibility of any attempt to move the prophet to this, Elijah is 
withdrawn from his eyes and his enquiries, as he is to hide himself 
at the brook Cherith in a solitaiy desert east of Samaria. The 
situation of this brook is not known. From the ambiguity of 
the ^^t^^^f which may mean east of Jordan, comp. Gen. xxv. 

18, but also in sight of Jordan, comp. Gen. xvi. 12, xviii. 16, 
xix. 28, it is even questionable, whether it is to be sought on the 
east side of Jordan, as v. Raumer, Pal. p. 67, after Euseb. and 
Jerome assumes, or with Beland, Pal. p. 293 and others, on the 
west. Tradition, to which however no weight i» to be attached^ 

3 
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pomts it oat in Phasaelis on this side the Jordan, see Rel. Pal. 
p. q. and Ges. thes* ii. 719.^ At all events it must have flowed 
in a waste and scarcely accessible solitude ; this is to be inferred 
not only from the design^ with which it was appointed as the 
residence of Elijah, but also from this/that it presented no means 
of support but water, on which account the Lord commanded 
the ravens to bring him food. This miracle of the Divine power 
and providence for his own, by which the confidence of the pro- 
phet must have been strengthened for the approaching conflict 
with the idolaters and the sufferings and privations awaiting him 
in his vocation, gave many of the old theologians such offence, 
that they changed the troublesome ravens now into Arabians, 
now into Orebites, (inhabitants of an imaginary city Orbo, or 
dwellers on the rock Oreb), now into merchants,^ not reflecting 

^ Many old theologians oonsider it identical with the brook Kanafa, 
mentioned Jos. xvL 8, xviL 9, forming the bonndary of Ephraim and 
Asher, comp. Boch. Hieroz, ii. p. 216, bat without any ground. Lastly, 
Robinson (Pal. ii. p. 534) is inclined to seek it in the Wady el Kelt, 
which fiills into the Jordan beside Jericho, and about two hours to the 
east of it, and formed the boundary of Judah and Israel, or between 
the tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin (Rob. ii. 326.^ In favour of this 
conjecture would be the wild nature of this region, if the long valley of 
the Jordan did not contain several desert and uninhabited districts ; 
but against it is the close proximity of Jericho then rebuilt by Hiel, 
which at this time made this exact spot scarcely fit for a secure place 
of concealment. 

' These wonderful hypotheses are, indeed, all conclusively refuted by 
Boch. hieroz. ii. /. 2, c. 13, p. 214, but have been since again brought 
forward. Thus the assumption, that q"^*^!^ is to be changed into 

D^v^nV' by an anonymous writer in Beyer's allg. Mag. f. Pred« viii. 3, 

p. 278, by Jahn, Einl. ii. 1 p. 261, and Meyer, Hermeneut. d. A. T. 
iL p. 261. The second, that q^*^^ were inhabitants of the city Orbo 

or of the rock Oreb, after R. Judah in Beresch, rahb. c. 33, has been 
renewed by Herm. v. d. Hardt, and more recently by Dathe, after 
Reland (Pal. p. 913 f.) had already proved the non-existence of a town 
of this name. The explanation of Qn^'^;^ by merchants, has met with 

least favour, though it rests on Ezek. xxvii. 27, but erroneously, as 
TW« to mingle, may certainly mean, to trade with one, but y^^ never 

ngnifies by itself a merchant. J. D. Mich., indeed, concedes its right 
to the word Q'^nt^) but endeavours to explain the wonder naturally, as 
he makes the prophet dwell in the vicinity of a great raven-pool, and 
then, referring to DdbeVs Jagdprakt. Ch. 133, assumes, that Elijah 
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that by such assamptions, irrespective of all other grounds, the 
main object of the narrative is directly frustrated. For if men 
provided the prophet with food for several months, his abode 
must soon have become known to the king, especially if, accord- 
ing to V. 6, they brought him food every morning and evening, 
when it would have been sufficient to have furnished the neces- 
sary supply at one time for several days. Men might certainly 
have also brought water from the neighbouring Jordan, so that 
it would not have been necessary to change his hiding place 
after the drying up of the Cherith. Whosoever acknowledges 
the living God, will confide in his omnipotence, that he can 
cause his servants to be nourished even by ravens, although, 
according to the fine remark of Wilier (R.W. i. 375) they are 
otherwise the most voracious of birds. 

Vv. 7 — 9. After some time the brook Cherith dried up, and 
Elijah received a command from God to betake himself to the 
Sidonian Zarephath, and thus to the land of the godless father 
of the godless Jezebel, where he commanded a widow to provide 
for him. The fulfilment of this command required strong faith, 
to which the Lord had encouraged him by his miraculous pre- 

took again from these birds the wildfowl and yonng hares, which they 
broaght to their nests, perhaps also caught the rats, field mice, and 
hares, which, in the great drought, came to drink at the brook, when 
perhaps the ravens had pounced upon them and picked out their eyes, 
or, lastly, such ravens, as well as hawks, sparrow-hawks, and falcons, 
may have taught him to hunt. But ingeniously as this learned man 
had provided in this way for the fiesh, his sagacity has forgotten the 
bread, which Elijah, according to the text, received likewise daily from 
the ravens I At the present day it is sufficient to have mentioned this 
hypothesis, to which even the venerable J. J. Hess (Gesh. i. p. 98) 
gave his approval. The text knows nothing of bird-catching and 
nest-robbing, but acknowledges the Lord and Creator of the creatures, 
who commanded the ravens to provide his servant Elijah with bread 
and flesh. — The modem rationalists, seeing the absurdity of this at- 
tempt at exposition, have abandoned the investigation of the matter of 
fact lying at the basis of this narrative, and contented themselves with 
representing it as a myth embellished by tradition, and uncritically 
comparing it with the heathen fables, that Cyrus was suckled by a 
bitch, Romulus and Remus by a she-wolf, Telephus was fed by a stag, 
Pelias by a horse, Semiramis by a dove (comp. Aeliani var. hisi, xii* 
42, Liv, i. 4, Diod. Sic. ii. 4, Justini hist i. 4, Philostr. vit. ApolL i. 5), 
and other myths and legends, see R5diger i. p. q. p. 322, Knobel i. p. 
q. p. 84, Winer, and others. 
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servatidh at the brbok Cherith. — q*^*i t^p^ is generally explained, 
pott annwn, after the interval of a year, as Q^n has undoubtedly 

the meaning of a complete definite period, that is, a year, in 
cases where the period designated by it amounts to a year, either 
firom the context, as Lev. xxv. 29, 1 Sam. xxvii. 7, or from the 
nature of the things as Judg. xvii. 10. Neither has place here, 
and Qr«;^*i denotes an indefinite longer period, in v. 15, however, 
a period of at least two years, comp. the remarks on xviii. 1, — 
nSlS Jap«wTa (LXX.) lay on the Mediterranean Sea between 
Type and Sidon. Only the name of this city now exists, Sura- 
fendy which a large village on the heights adjacent to the former 
city now bears, see Bob. Pal. iii. p. 690 fF. 

Vv. 10 — 16. At the gate of Zarephath Elijah meets a widow 
engaged in picking up wood. To ascertain whether she were 
the one to whom the Lord directed him, he asks of her water to 
drink and a morsel of bread to eat, whereupon she assures him 
with a solemn asseveration that she has nothing baken (;i^2^ a 

cake baked in the ashes, which served for bread in the East) but 
only a handful of meal in a barrel and a little oil in a cruse, and 
is gathering wood to prepare it for herself and her son, as she 
wished to eat this last residue and then to die. From this 
speech of the widow it appears, on the one hand, that the drought 
and famine extended also over the Phoenician coast, as is attested 
also by Menander of Ephesus ;^ on the other hand the widow by 
the appeal ^n'^M rrtrT'~^n proves herself to be a worshipper of 
the true God, who, because she at the same time recognizes the 
prophet as an Israelite, designates Jehovah as his God ; so that 
we are not entitled to conclude with J. D. Mich, from the 
^pp|U^, that she must have previously known the prophet, 

which is obviously contrary to the spirit of the narrative as well 
as the Divine intention in the guidance of Eiijah. To arrive at 
indubitable certainty, that this widow fears the true God, is the 

1 From the Phoenician history Josephus (Antiq, viii. 13, 2) coromn- 

nicates the notice : afipoxia rr cV avrov (sc. \6opdkm) rov Tvpi<ov /SacrcXcMf ) 
tyipm 6ar6 rov 'Ywtfi^pfTcdov firjv6s €»( rov Xxoyitvov tfrovs 'Y9rcp/3rpcracov. 

Hyperberetaens corresponds to Tisri of the Hebrews, corap. Benfey and 
Stem on the names of the months of some ancient nations, Berl. 1 836. 
p. 18. 
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provider appointed for bim by the Lord, Elijab comforts her, but 
at the same time asks ber to bake a little cake of the last rem- 
nant of her meal and oil for him first, and afterwards to make 
for herself and her son, with the added promise, that Jehovah 
the God of Israel will not let the meal in the barrel and the oil 
in the cruise fail, until he again sends rain on the ground. And 
the widow did according to the word of the prophet ; she gave 
up the certain for the uncertain, because she trusted in the 
word of the Lord, and received the reward of her genuine faith, 
as she suiFered no want of meal or oil during the whole time of 
the drought. This act of the believing heathen, who had in 
simplicity of heart received the knowledge of the true God 
which she had derived from Israel, must have tended to streng- 
then the faith of Elijah in the hour of temptation, when it was 
inclined to waver on account of the multitude of idolaters in 
Israel. If the Lord had preserved even among the heatlien 
true confessors of his name, his work in Israel could not be 
altogether in vain. But the widow herself received from Elijah 
not merely corporeal but spiritual blessing ; for he was sent to 
this widow, as Christ in the gospel, Luke iv. 25 f., declared to 
the shame of his unbelieving contemporaries, not merely that he 
might be safely concealed with her, although this object was 
thereby better attained than by a longer residence in the land of 
Israel, but on account of her faith, for the strengthening and 
promoting of which he was sent to ber and not to any of the 
many widows in Israel, many of whom would doubtless have 
received the prophet, if they had through him been delivered 
from the pressing famine. The miraculous increase also of the 
meal and the oil served not merely for sustaining the prophet 
and the widow, but the relief of their bodily need was to become 
at the same time preparatory means of remedying their spiritual 
defects. On the form lp\F[, which the Masoretes would change 

into j^y comp. the remarks on vi. 19. And in v. 15 the Maso- 
retic change of M'*rT)~Min ^^^ Wm"^**!! ^*® '^^'^ rightly 

• T • 

rejected by Maur. as arbitrary. The vruisc. Qpf v. 16 is ex- 

plained by this, that the gender of the verb is sometimes regu- 
lated not by the nam. regensy but by that of the nom. rectum^ as 
far as this contains the main idea, see Ewald, Gramm. § 570. 
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Vr. 17 — 24* Some time after Elijah took up his abode in the 
npper room of this widoVs house, her son became so ill that he 
died* Herein she sees a punishment of God for her sins, which 
has been brought upon her by the presence of the man of Grod, 
and aajs to Elijah, ^^ What have I to do with thee, O thou man 
<tf Oodf Art thou come unto me to call my sin to remem* 
branoe, and to slay my son?" V. 18. Although these wordi 
contain the superstitious idea that Ood only through the pre- 
•enoe of his prophet took notice of her fault, which he would 
otherwise have overlooked, and was led to its punishment, yet 
tbej indicate at the same time a mind susceptible of the truth 
and conscious of its sins, that needed purification from error. 
But as the blindness of the man that was bom blind in John ix., 
so the death of her son was not inflicted on her as the punish- 
ment of her particular sins, but was designed to be a means of 
revealing the work of God in her (John ix. 3), that turned to the 
salvation of her soul. — ElijMi brings the dead child to his upper 
chamber, complains to the Lord of his distress, stretches himself 
three times npon the body, and cries to the Lord, let the soul of 
this chUd come into his inmost part again, whereupon God the 
Lord hearing his prayer restored the life of the child. The 
words : ^ Hast thou also brought evil upon the widow, with whom 
I sc^onm, by slaying her son ?" v. 20, are not a reproach against 
God, bat an expression of the heartfelt sympathy which the pnn 
phet felt for the affliction of his benefactress, and of the deep grief 
that, springing from the most lively faith in the hour of need, 
ponri out the whole heart to God, in order the more earnestly to 
implore his aid. Such words give utterance to a childlike confi- 
dence of faith, that does not cease to pray until the Lord hears 
the petition. Their meaning is: Thou canst not possibly, O 
"Loud my God, according to thy mercy and truth, leave the son 
of this widow in death. And because such faith bears witliin it 
the certainty of being heard, the prophet immediately proceeds 
to the act of awakening the child again. TT^j^n'H '^® measured 
himself^ that is, stretched himself three times upon him, in order 
not, as Dereser thinks, partly to learn if there was still any life 
in him, as Paul did. Acts xx. 10, partly to warm the body of the 
child and being his juices into motion, as Elisha treated a dead 
child, 2 KL iv. 84, for the conduct of Elijah is quite difPerently 

VOL. I. 8 
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described^ and the youtb^ in Acts xx., was only apparently dead, 
not really deceased, as the son of our widow, — but to convey the 
quickening power of God to the dead body, and thereby support 
his word and prayer. Factum est^ ut corpus prophetae esset in* 
ftrumentum miraculi^ quemadmodum alias in miraciUo manus 
imposita. Seb. Schm.^ — V. 24. By this miracle of the raising of 
the dead, in which Elijah proved himself the forerunner of the 
raiser of all the dead, the believing heathen is greatly confirmed 
in her confidence, that Elijah is a man of God, and that the word 
of the Lord in his mouth is truth. She had, indeed, already 
acknowledged him as a man of God, but not so that she received 
as truth the word of his mouth with unhesitating faith. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



ELIJAH'S INTERVIEW AVITH AHAB AND CONTEST WITH THE 

PROPHETS OF BAAL. 

Vv. 1, 2. In the third year of his sojourn at Zarephath, Elijah 
receives the Divine command, to show himself again to Ahab, as 
the Lord would again send rain upon the land. The term ^^ in 
the third year" the Kab., C. a Lap., Miinst., Cler., and others, 
reckon from the time of the drought ; Yatabl., Seb. Schm., and 
most other expositors more correctly from the time of his sojourn 
at Zarephath, which was last mentioned. This assumption de^ 
serves the preference as the simplest and most natural, and is 
confirmed as the oldest by Luk. iv. 25, and Jam. v. 17, as Christ 
and James say, that in the time of Ahab it rained not for three 
years and six months. This interval is only gained by reckoning 

^ Only rationalistic misunderstandiDg could therefore find here an in- 
dication of the natural explanation of the miracle, namely, that the 
child, who, in consequence of violent convulsions, had fallen into a deep 
swoon (I) was recalled to life by the pressure, the animal warmth and 
the medicines employed, of which last the text knows nothing. Comp. 
Winer R.W. i. p. 376. As little is the revival effected by the appli- 
cation of animal magnetism, as Ennemoser, der Magnetism, p. 422, or 
by other medical means, as Knobel, d. Proph. i. p. 56, thinks. 
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the sojourn of Elijah at Cherith above one, and at Zarephath 
above two years. 

Vv. 3 — 8. The versos 3 — 6 contain an intervening remark, by 
which the meeting of Elijah with Ahab is accounted for. Ac- 
cording to time the circumstance here mentioned precedes this 
meeting, but connects itself logically with the last sentence of 
V. 2, so that M*^.*^ is to be regarded as temp, histor. not as plus^ 

quamp. — ^To seek fodder for his horses and mules, that no part of 
his cattle (^ in norDrTO? ^' 5> ^^ partitive) might perish, Ahab, 

with the governor of his house (n^^UT-'^y 1ttJM> comp. on iv. 6), 

Obadiah had undertaken an excursion through the land in such 
a manner that they had divided the land between them for this 
purpose, and the one passed through this district, the other 
through that. V. 7 f. In this excursion Elijah meets Obadiah, 
a very pious worshipper of the Lord, who had taken a most 
active interest in the prophets of the true God that were perse- 
cuted by Jezebel (v. 14), and charges him to announce his pre- 
sence to Ahab. 

Vv. 9 — 14. Obadiah at first declines to execute this commission 
because he is afraid that his compliance would cost him his life, 
as the prophet, while he goes to announce his presence to Ahab, 
may be suddenly carried away by the Spirit of the Lord, so that 
he can no more be found. For in that case the whole anger of 
Ahab, who had sought after him in every kingdom and nation, 
and taken an oath of each that it found him not, will turn against 
him^ and he will slay him, especially as he could enjoy no great 
favour with the king, because he preserved a hundred prophets 
of Jehovah from the murderous hands of Jezebel by concealing 
them, fifty in a cave, and suppl3ring them with bread and water. 
— From the fear expressed by Obadiah, that the Spirit of Jehovah 
might carry off the prophet to an unknown place (v. 12), Seb. 
Schm. and others conclude, that in the previous history of Elijah, 
similar cases^ not recorded, of sudden removal had taken place.. 
But this apprehension of Obadiah might have been formed from 
the circumstance, that Elijah, after he had announced tlie ap- 
proaching drought to Ahab, disappeared, and, notwithstanding 
all the searches for him instituted by the king, was nowhere to 

be found. And as he was not miraculously carried away at that 
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time (comp. rt^ and 'rf^^') xvii. 3 and 5), so there is no ground 

for presuming cases of this kind in the interval, when he was 
otherwise concealed from his enemies. And the subsequent 
removal of Elijah to heaven (2 Ki. ii. 14 f.), and the miraculous 
removal of Philip from the chamberlain of Ethiopia (Acts viii. 
89) do not warrant such an assumption ; still less the passage 
Ezek. iii. 12, 14, adduced by Cler. and Schultz, because the 
therein-mentioned removal of Ezekiel througli the air took place 
only in vision and not in external reality. Had Obadiah known 
an actual case of this kind, he would no doubt have specified it 
as a more striking ground of his apprehension. — Ahab had 
sought the prophet, in order to compel him to recall the plague 
that afflicted his land and people (comp. remarks on xvii. 2) 
everywhere, both in and beyond the land. The words: "There 
is no nation or kingdom, whither my lord hath not sent to seek 
thee'* (v. 10), are a hyperbole suggested by the fear of Obadiah, 
and therefore not to be pressed too far. 

Vv. 15 — 20. As hereupon Elijah gives Obadiah the solemn 
assurance, that he will this day show himself to Ahab, he an* 
nounces his appearance to the king, who thereupon goes to meet 
the prophet. As s oon as he sees him^ Jhe_tliinks to impose on 
him by the stern address : *^ Art thou he, that troubleth Israel,** 
but the pro ph etTwith reckless freedom retOTETTur-ilim this 



proach, "ilet^but thou and thyfemUy, in that ye forsake the 
commandments of T;he Lord aiuTthou^^ol fe w eot Baalim,'* have 
troubled Israel. On -^^V *^ bring into trouble, comp. Ges- 
thes. ii. 1021 ; and on ;t^^^ TtSTV (^* ^5) comp. the funda- 
mental investigation of F. A. Strauss, vatic. Zeph, p. 61 ff. — 
V. 19 f To prove to the king by ocular demonstration, that the 
Baalim worshipped by him are nothing, and Jehovah the God of 
Israel the only true God, whereby at the same time the ground- 
lessness of the king's reproach against him and the truth of his 
own answer would be implicitly shown, Elijah desires Ahab to 
assemble the people of Israel with the 450 prophets of Baal and 
the 400 prophets of Asherah on Carmel.^ Now although Ahab, 

^ VatabL, Scb. Schm , and others, limit too much the object of this 
request, when they find in it only the design of Elijah to prove to Abab 
that be himself and not the prophet troubled Israel. To attain this 
object alone, it was not necessary either to assemble toe people or to 
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in compliance with the demand of the prophet^ sent round to all 
Israel and summoned these prophets, yet it appears that the 400 
prophets of Asherah, whom Jezebel, the daughter of the Tyrian 
high priest of Astarte, fed from or even at her table (comp. on 
V ^ h^ ^^?M ^^ explanation p. 25), and had probably brought 
witii tier Jrom Tyre, auguring nothing good, evaded the king*s 
command, and did not appear, as in what follows, mention is only 
made of the 450 prophets of Baal. Carmel is a ^^ many-topped 
promontory, intersected with many greater and smaller ravines," 
about thirty-six miles long, which, being covered in many places 
with thick brushwood and trees, presents a majestic appearance, 
and firom its various summits opens up charming views of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and dips its foot into its waters. On the 
northwest extremity stands a celebrated Carmelite convent, ac- 
cording to V. Schubert's measurement at a height of only 582 
Paris feet above the level of the sea, dedicated to the prophet 
£lijah| who is said to have dwelt in a grotto found under the 
convent, while the monks show another grotto outside the con- 
vent-walls as the former residence of Elisha (2 Ki. iv. 25 ff.) 
At the northern foot of Carmel appears the brook Kishon, which 
falb into the celebrated bay of Ptolemais or Acre, see Winer 
K.W. i. p. 247 f,, V. Schubert, Reise iii. p. 205 ff., and Rob. Pal. 
iii. p. 426 f. — These localities must have added considerably to 
the impression of the transaction about to be performed. 

Vv. 21 — ^25. When on the day appointed the people appeared 
with the prophets of Baal on Carmel, Elijah directs his address 
to the as ymblH n*"^^tndgj_^^fl;i*yfi on account of the known 
initeciHity of Ahab he could expect to impress not so much the 
lun g 'as d i B p eop le. ^How long halt ye on both sides 1 If 
JeEovah^BeTQod, follow him ; — And the people answered him 
not a word." They are struck with this reproach of foolish 
uncertainty, as they wished to serve Jehovah and Baal at the 
same time, but have not the resolution to decide for Jehovah 

slay the discomfited idol-prophets. Not to mention that he does not 
attun even this object with Ahab. The prophet wished much more to 
bring before the eyes of the whole people a practical proof of the alone 
reality and Divinity of Jehovah, and of the vanity of the Baalim who 
were represented as gods, and after the discomfiture of the prophets of 
Baal by their death, to give a deadly blow to the worship of idols in 
IsraeL For this end he undertakes to vindicate the honour of Jehovah 
agwnst the idols in a solemn conflict 
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alone, and are therefore silent. The people identified Jehovah' 
therefore with Baal, and their worship of Baal was no hostile 
opposition to the worship of Jehovah; rather in the popular 
view the heterogeneous religious elements were confounded 
together, as Solomon before thought he could unite the service of 
Jehovah with the worship of idols (see the prefatory remarks on 
xi.) This Elijah calls a halting on two sides. D^gytpn "TW^v^ 

properly super duahus opinionibus divisisj com p. Ges. thes. ii. 963. 
This position of a divided heart the prophet must reject, because 
it is consistent indeed with the nature of heathenism, but incon- 
sistent with the worship of the true God who demands the full 
surrender of the whole undivided heart (Deut. vi. 4 f.) Comp. 
Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 128. — Vv. 22 ff. Now as the people 
remain in their undecided uncertainty, Elijah proposes to let the 
Deity himself decide, who is God, Jehovah or Baal t The pro- 
phets of Baal shall prepare an offering for their god, and he for 
Jehovah. Thereby may the true God reveal himself as such, if 
he answers by fire from heaven kindling the ofiering presented 
to him. This mode of decision proposed in reference to Lev. ix. 
(comp. Hengstenb. i. p. q.) must have appeared the fairer to the 
people, as the prophet of Jehovah stood alone over against a 
whole host of 450 Baal-prophets. The latter therefore cannot 
draw back, without publicly resigning their authority, whether 
they believed that Baal would actually perform the thing re- 
quired, or hoped by some chance or device to be able to escape 
from the snare laid for them, or even expected that the God of 
Elijah would no more stand the test of Divinity required of him 
than Baal. In order to cut ofiF every evasion in case of the failure 
of their undertaking, Elijah gives them not only the precedence 
in this offering, but also the choice of the two oxen provided for 
the offering, whereby the fairness of his proposal for each party 
must have appeared evident, and therefore the people willingly 
assented. 

Vv. 26 — 29. The prophets of Baal thus proceed to do 
what was required ; they take the ox, which was given them, 
prepare the offering (^toV^l)^ ^^^ solemnly invoke Baal from 

• 

^ From the agreement of the procedure of the prophets of Baal in 
this offering, which is more exactly stated v. 23, with that prescribed^ 
Lev. i. 6 — 8, in offerings of oxen, Hengstenb. Beitr, ii. p. 127 f., 
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morning to noon, bat no answer Is returned. ^^ q^ ^-^[^ 

denotes the solemn invocation of the deity, comp. Gen. iv. 26, 
xii. 8, etc. ; properlj so to call, that the soul of him who calls 
sinks into the object of his adoration. ^^ And thej leaped around 
the altar which was made." ^nDD*n ^^ * contemptuous descrip- 

tion of the solemn procession of these priests in their worship, 
the pantomimic dance, which they performed around the altar. 
Among others Herodian (Hist, v. 3) thus describes Heliogabalus 
conducting himself as high priest of the Emesene sun-god : 
^lepovprpwvra Sff toStoi/, irepi re roi^ ^a>fioi9 yppevovra vofMp 
BapfidpoDVy xmo re aiiKol^ koI avpt/y^t TravToSair&v re opr^dvwv 
ff^tp. — ^V.27. But when till mid-day no answer was given, Elijah 
mocking them begins to say : " Cry aloud, for he is a god ; for 
he is meditating, or he is gone aside, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth and must be awaked." The 
manifest mockery of this speech lies especially in the prefatory 
Wr\ D^ri^M"''^ while the four. times repeated ^3 ^s explained 

by the emphasis of the speech. Entering into the ideas of the 
idolatrous priests, who entertained no doubt of the divinity of 
Baal, Elijah enumerates the several possibilities, by which they 
were wont to excuse the want of any answer to their prayers. 
The deity may either be absorbed in thought, so that he, as is 
wont to be the case with men, does not hear what is spoken to 
him (rfi^ is ™ost simply explained by meditatioy although confa^ 

bulaiio the meaning proposed by others is also admissible) ; or 
gone aside (y^ secessio) to transact some business; or on a 

journey (*^ •sp'^T) 5 ^^ perhaps even asleep. On this Cler. ad A# 
/. remarks : Quanquam haec de Deo dicta longe sint abmrdissima, 



erroneously concludes, that the priests of Baal observed the sacrificial 
order of Leviticus ; for that which is common to both, namely, the 
catting of the slain animals in pieces and laying the pieces on the 
wood, is of so general a nature, that it must have occurred in the 
offering of every large animal. This agreement, therefore, can afford no 
proof, that the worship of Baal did not stand in open opposition to that 
of Jehovah, though this is established on other grounds. This learned 
man, i. p. q., however, justly finds in the agreement of Elijah's proce« 
dure with Levit. in the periformance of his offering (v. 33) a proof 
that the law of Moses was at that time extant in the kingdom of 
Israel. 
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aUamen idololatrae talia credere potueruntj quod ex Homero inUln 
ligimusj and after producing some proof passages from the Iliad 
concludes with the words : Fateor haecfuisse eomnia Graecorwriy 
eed aapientiores non fuisee videntur Chananad.^ Because even 
tliis misbelief was the popular belief, and as such was in a great 
measure shared by the priests^ themselves, who are not to be 
regarded wholly as deceivers, but were mostly self-deceived, the 
prophets of Baal did not feel themselves attacked by the mockery 
of Elijah, but actually began to cry louder (v. 28), and when 
even this did not avail, at length to cut themselves with swords 
and lances otOSttJDj *^®^ their custom. Many ancient writers 
(Seneca, Lucian, Statins, Apuleius, Arnobius, Lactantius, Augus- 
tinuSy etc.) notice this custom, from whose statements Movers, d. 
Phoniz. i. p. 682 f., thus describes the processions of the strol- 
ling bands wandering about with the Syrian goddess. " A dis- 
cordant howling opens the scene. Then they fly wildly through 
one another, with the head sunk down to the ground, but turning 
round in circles, so that the loose-flowing hair drags through the 
mire : thereupon they first bite themselves on the arms, and at 
last cut themselves with two-edged swords, which they are wont 
to carry. Then begins a new scene. One of them, who sur- 
passes all the rest in frenzy, begins to prophesy with sighs and 
groans, openly accuses himself of his past sins, which he now 
wishes to punish by the mortifying of the flesh, takes the knotted 
whip, which the GalK are wont to bear, lashes his back, cuts 
himself with swords, until the blood trickles down from his 
mangled body." This description perfectly agrees in the main 
points with the practice of the prophets of Baal here. Here also 
the conclusion or highest degree of frenzy is the prophesying 

^ As the Greeks believed of their Zeas what Elijah says mockingly 
v. 27 of Baal, so Mov. d. Fhoiiiz. i. p. 386 certainly includes too 
much in his words, when he thus expounds. '^ Cry louder, for he is a 
f^od forsootb ! Perhaps he is (as Uercules philosophus Tk/rus or the 
Palmyrene Aglibol) engaged in meditation, or in an occasional labour 
(besides the twelve), perhaps on a journey (to Lybia) or asleep (slain 
by Typbon ?), so that (as by lolaus ?) he must be awaked," and then 
concludes, that '* The Israelites knew the Tyrian god as the mythical 
pan-hero, and the mythical view of Heracles, as we find it in later 
times, was also known among the Israelites, and, as it appears, pre- 
pominant." 
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^^?n^* ^* ^^9 which began only when noon was past, and con- 
tinned till the time of the evening sacrifice. The evening 
sacrifice, according to Ex. xxix. 39, was to be offered ^^ between 
the two evenings," that is, at sunset, but in after times was 
offered at the ninth hour, that is, at three o'clock p.m., comp. 
Joseph. Aniiq. xiv. 4, 3. Here the Ip in r^^^vh ^^ "^* *^ ^ 
overlooked : pfhyh *Vf means not, " till the offering," but, 
^ till towards the offering," that is, till towards the time of the 
offering for v. 36, Elijah had completed all preparations for his 
offering at the time of the evening sacrifice ( ^j^T^ n*l^yi") ^®^ 
the evening sacrifice must at that time have been offered some- 
time before sunset, since otherwise there would have been no 
time for that which took place all on one day. 

Vv. 30 — 35. As now up to the specified time no answer was 
returned on the part of Baal, Elijah proceeded to the perform- 
ance of his sacrifice, by repairing in the first place the ruined 
altar of Jehovah (v. 30),* that is, he took twelve stones, " accord- 
ing to the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob," and built 
of them the altar (v. 31 f.) By the twelve stones he practically 
declares, that the separation of the people into two kingdoms, as 
a consequence of sin, is not recognized by the Lord, before whom 
on the contrary the twelve tribes should form one covenant- 
people and have one common altar of sacrifice (comp. Hengstenb. 
Beitr. u. p. 144.) By the wohls " according to the number of 
the tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom the word of the Lord 
came saying (Gren. xxxii. 29, xxxv. 10), Israel shall be thy 
name," whether they were uttered by Elijah at the building of 
the altar, or be only a remark of the historian, is noted the in- 

^ Thus on Cannel is foond an altar of Jehovah. When it was 
built and when destroyed history does not record. Very improbable is 
the conjecture of C. a Lap. that it was formerly built by Elijah himself 
and destroyed by the prophets of Baal. It either descended from the 
times before the building of Solomon's temple, when altars of Jehovah 
were bnilt in different parts of the country and were tolerated, comp* 
the remarks p. 37 and </. Capelli, observ, in Reg, xix. 14, or, as is 
more probable, was built after the separation of the kingdom by pious 
worshippers of Jehovah belonging to the kingdom of Israel, who were 
not permitted to resort to the central sanctuary at Jerusalem (comp. 
Ilengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 143), and, as may be inferred from xix. 10, 
was destroyed in the time of Ahab. 
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jastice, with which the ten tribes had claimed to themselves 
alone the name Israel, which belonged to the whole people as 
descendants of the twelve sons of Jacob. V. 32 ff*. To prevent 
any one after the approaching wonder expressing any suspicion 
of fraud, Elijah also made a trench, holding two seahs of seed, 
around the altar, caused the offering arranged on the altar and 
the wood to be drenched with four buckets of water three times 
in succession, so that the water ran round the altar and then 
filled the trench also with water. The idolaters had dealt largely 
in such frauds,^ and knew how to kindle the wood from concealed 
excavations under the altar, in order to make the befooled people 
believe that the deity miraculously kindled the sacrifice. Now 
here, although this was rendered impossible by the many eyes of 
the onlookers, yet the prophets of Baal might have been so 
shameless as to impute such a firaud to the prophet of Jehovah, 
had not Elijah by this precaution prevented the possibility of 
such a suspicion, y^^ D^HMD D'^M *^^ ^^® space of two 
seahs seed." On j-^n^j comp. Ges. thes, i. 192, 7. As HMD* 

adrovy is only the third part of an ephah, and according to 
Bertheau's reckoning (Gesch. d. Isr. p. 73) = 661.92 Par. cubic 
inches or 246600 Par. grains of water ; Vatablus' explanation of 
these words, tantae capacitatis quantae eat saccus capax duonun 
aatorum, cannot be correct, but the sense can only be, ^^ as the 
space, on which two seah^ of seed may be sown." Should this 
space appear too great, it is to be considered on the one hand, 
that the trench was formed round the four sides of the altar, and 
thus being of a suitable breadth and depth, included a consider-* 
able surface ; on the other hand, that the seed is not particularized, 
but the space, which a certain quantity of seed takes, is very 
difierent according to the size of the grains. At all events the 
trench must be supposed tolerably broad and deep, because only 

^ So says Job. CbrysoBtom. in the Oratio in Petrum Apost. et Eliam 
proph, t, t. p. 765 fed. Fronto DucJ, the genuineness of which is in^ 
deed doubted but has not yet been disproved : 'HXtW km ip rotm^ a-otfii' 
{^fTcu, dih re J aX\ 6 fithXio Xryeiir Beards avrog ytyova- cv rot; fie»fiols rov 
€cda>Xa)y orrat etcc k6t»0€v rov BvaiaoTTjpioVj KoiHtm rtr Xaicxos KomBtv dffxwrfff 
Koi KOTfpxovTcu 0( TTJs nkdvrjs ipyarai ip r^ Xokx^, kqi ovra> rdls oiralf cfcctyac^ 
KaTtaOtP t6 TTvp apioOtp «K<f>va'S>a'ip tls Ttfp Ovaiap^ o>r TroXXovr mrarda-Oai^ Koi 
pofxi(€tv ovpdviop (Ivai to irvp. 
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in this way could the object, for which it was made, be certainly 
attained. Besides the text does not state, as many interpreters 
think, that it was filled by the threefold emptying of the four 
vessels of water on the offering and the wood, but Elijah caused 
it to be filled besides (v. 35.) 

Vv. 36 — 40. On completing all the preparations for the sacri- 
fice, Elijah comes foi'ward and prays, " Lord God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, let it be known this day, that thou art God in 
Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that I have done all these 
things at thy word. Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this 
people may know that thou, Jehovah, art God." Herein is 
expressed the object of all the miracles of Elijah, and the other 
prophets. Israel is by them to recognise Jehovah as his God, 
and the prophets as his servants, who do all that they do in his 
name. Elijah intentionally uses the names Israel (v. 36) in- 
stead of Jacob, comp. remarks on v. 31. The words v. 37, 
"Un rcipn rrDW ^^ ambiguous. Seb. Schm. explains, that 
thou it is and not Baal, gui animos eorum ad se traxerity and 
refers to the fact that the priests of Baal deceived the people 
with lying wonders by the permission of God. But as the idea 
of a passive Divine permission is foreign to the Old Testament, 
Elijah would tliereby cast the guilt of the people's apostasy on 
God, and excuse the idolatry of the people. This he cannot 
possibly do. The sense can only be, that thou hast turned their 
heart backwards, that is, away from the idols, back to thyself 
So B. Saadias in Kimchi and many others. In this view the 
praeL ji^DH ™'ght seem strange, which is therefore understood 
imperatively by Cler., de Wette, and others. Contrary to gram- 
mar. The praet. only stands in the sense of the imperative, 
when it is connected by n relaL with a preceding imperative, 

comp. Ew. Gram. § 613. Here on the contrary nriM^ corres- 
ponds to the preceding n^H ^3 ^^^ ^^^ praet. stands before the 
certainly coming, which is in the Spirit represented as already 
come (Ew. i. p. q.) v. 38 f. Scarcely has Elijah prayed for a 
hearing, when the fire of Jehovah falls and consumes the offering. 
r rt n^" U? M <l®notes not the lightning, for an ordinary flesh could 
have produced no such effect, but a fire miraculously proceeding 
from Jehovah, Lev. ix. 24. The miraculous origin of this fii*e 
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appears in the most conspicuoos manner from its wonderful 
effect. It not only consaraed the burnt-offering with the pile of 
wood laid under it^ but even burned the stones and the earth, 
that is, in calcem redegit (Cler.) ; even the water in the trench 
the flame licked up. This miracle, by which, as formerly under 
Moses, Lev. ix. 24, the worship of Jehovah was again divinely 
sanctioned in opposition to the Baal-worship that had become 
prevalent,^ and Elijah accredited in the clearest manner as the 
prophet of the Lord in contrast with the prophets of idols, made 
such an impression on the surrounding people, that they fell on 
their faces, as in Lev. ix. 24, and adoring confessed, Jehovah is 
God I Jehovah is God I v. 40. But Elijah, availing himself of 
this zeal for the Lord, immediately commands the people to seize 
the prophets of Baal, bring them down to the brook Kishon, and 
there slay them (toplttj*) This proceeding of our prophet, so 
offensive to the tender-hearted rationalist,' has been already suffi- 
ciently vindicated by the older theologians. Elijah acted right, 
not because he practised the merited ^ua talianis on the priests, 
inasmuch as ^' these had persecuted the servants of the true Gt>d, 
and at their instigation queen Jezebel has caused them to be put 
to death by hundreds on account of religion " (Mich., Deres.), 
but because of the Divine right of the theocracy, which pro- 
hibited idolatry on pain of death, Deut. xvii. 2 — 4; xiii, 13 ff.* 

^ This miracle is completely justified by this object, which has been 
already pointed out by Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 128. Whosoever 
thinks himself able to explain as myths these miraculous facts, that are 
historically attested, and, under the periods of time generally admitted 
to be historical, rendered necessary to the development of the theocracy, 
by comparing them with the altogether heterogeneous fancies collected 
together by Winer in the R. W. i. p. 376, of a Homer (IL ii. 305, Od. 
ii. 143) and a Virgil (Eclog. viii. 105 f.), and the quite indefinite 
statement, exstai Annalium memoria, sacris quibusdam et precationihus 
vel cogi julmina vel impetrari fPlin hist, nat. ii. 54), thereby proves 
only his own incompetence to judge of the facts of a Divine revelation. 

2 So says, for example, Eichhorn, i. p. q. p. 235 : ** Would a really 
good prophet have been guilty of such harshness and cruelty ?'' and 
concludes from this subjective feeling, that the fact is disfigured and 
exaggerated by the legend. 

^ That this law was not too severe, Mich. (Mos. R. V. § 246) has 
proved in his own way chiefly from the moral evil and corruption of 
idolatry. But we need no such grounds. Idolatry and seduction to 
the service of idols required to be punished with extermination as a 
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Vv. 41 — 44. After the completion of the righteous jiidgment 
on the ungodly leaders of the people, Elias invites the king, who, 
during the whole proceeding from morning till evening, had 
eaten nothing in painful expectation of the issue, to go up on the 
mountain and eat and drink, for already he Iiears the rushing of 
a great rain (oit^n ttOH ^p)* — hsp ^^^^ the verbum, as Is. 

xiii. 4, Hi. 8, Ixvi. 6 ; Jer. 1. 28 ; Job xxxix. 24. — As the cause 
of the curse of drought pressing on the land was removed, the 
corse must at the same time cease, and give way to the Divine 
blessing. — The people, of whom nothing more is mentioned, pro- 
bably now dispersed to refresh themselves after the example of 
the king with food and drink. But Elijah, far from celebrating 
the victoiy gained by grateful rest, and refreshing his body with 
fi>od and drink, ascends (v. 42) to the top of Carmel to pray, 
that the Lord, fulfiiluig his promise (v. i.), would complete his 
work by the sending of rain, and continues in prayer until the 
visible beginning of the fulfilment of his prayer is announced by 
bis servant, who, aft;er seven times looking out on the sea, at 
length sees a small cloud like a man's hand arise out of the sea. 
— The singular position of Elijah in prayer, bowing down to 

practical denial of the Lord as the only true God, if the object of the 
insdtuLions of a Divine revelation was to be attained. The question, 
therefore, as to the legitimacy of putting to death the priests of Baal, 
excited so little scruple in the older theologians, that they only dis- 
cussed it in order, on the one hand, to controvert the conclusion drawn 
from the Gondoet of £lijah by many, for example by P. Bayle, dictioru 
kisL et crit, s. v. Elie, that thereby the bloody persecution of heretics is 
authorized, on the other hand to remove the objection, that Elijah here 
outstepped the bounds of his vocation and intruded into the office of 
the secolar authorities, to whom alone the sword was given by God ; 
see Budd, hUL eccl ii. p. 314, Lilienthal. d« ^nte Sache vii. § 23 ff. 
But the objection and the conclusion are both obviated by the con- 
sideration, that Elijah as prophet, acting by the immediate command of 
God, executed that which the king, forgetting his duty as theocratic 
regent, neglected to do ; so that there is no need of assuming what is 
incompatible with the known character of Ahab, that the king, either 
by his silence, or even by express command, concurred in the execution 
of the sentence of death (Polus, Dereser, and others.) Besides, that 
conclusion overlooks the difference between heathen idolaters and 
Christian heretics, and confounds the New Testament' evangelical posi- 
tion with the Old Testament legal point of view for which Christ re- 
buked his disciples, Luke ix. 55 f. 
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the earth ('^j^y^ comp, Ges. thes. i. 270) and placing his face 

between his knees (v. 42), Shaw and Chardin have found also 
among the Dervishes, see Harmar^s Beobacht. v. Faber iii. p. 
873 f. 

Vv. 42 — 46. As soon as the little cload arose from the sea on 
the edge of the horizon, .Elijah directs Ahab by his servant to 
prepare for his journey lest the heavy rain should afterwards 
detain him. And before one was aware, the heaven was black 
with rain and wind, and there was a violent shower. — The 
phrase n!b~^3n TO IV " ^*^' hither and thither" has received the 
best explanation from Schafer in Maur. a. h. /., who derives it 
from the movement of the hand, till one moves his hand hither 
and thither. For the shortest space was certainly denoted by 
it, which does not clearly appear in the explanation given 
by Ges. thes. ii. 651, till then and tlien. — ^V. 45 f. When Ahab 
set out for Jezreel, the hand of the Lord was on Elijah, so that 
he girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance of 
Jezreel, not so much to bring the king in safety to his residence 
(Seb. Schm.) as to give him a proof of his humility, and thereby 
strengthen the impression made on his heart, and still more to 
fortify him against the strong temptations of his wife, who turned 
his weakness into ungodliness. For this conduct, by which Elijah, 
whom heretofore Ahab knew only as a sternly commanding and 
powerful prophet, proved himself at the same time a true subject 
and servant, was quite adapted to affect the heart of the king 
and awaken the conviction that the prophet was angry not from 
subjective aversion towards his person, but only in the service of 
the Lord on account of his idolatry, that he intended to effect, 
not his overthrow, but his conversion and salvation. — ^In this, 
however, Elijah performed more than natural powers can do. 
For after the great exertions of a whole day, without having 
previously strengthened himself by nourishment and rest, to keep 
pace with the king*s chariot, this he could only perform in con- 
sequence of bring supematurally strengthened by the hand of 
the Lord. The phrase ^q-*;?^ TlIVTl Tl^TV T is akin to the 

• vt:itt:- 

phrase denoting the entrance of the prophetic inspiration ^i *p 
^}[rhv ^Hj 2 Ki. iii. 15 ; Ezek. i. 3, iii. 15, etc. 1^^, however, 
does not stand for *^y, but denotes the direction ; the power of 
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the Lord came to' Elijah, so that, iiimished with supernatural 
strength, he accomplished that which exceeds the natural 
powers ; whereas ^Q-'^y H ^'^ T* expresses the state of higher 
ecstacj, in which the human spirit is seized by the Divine and 
raised above itself to behold things which lie beyond the bounds 
of the natural perceptions of the mind. — Jezreel, where Ahab 
had his palace (xxi. 1), and probably resided in summer, lay at 
least five geographical miles distant from the midst of Carmel in 
the fiur and fertile Esdraelon (called also Jezreel after this city) 
on a hill, which commanded a noble prospect of the different 
parts of the country, comp. remarks on v. 15, and Bob. Pal. iii. 
p. 391 ff., where the identity of the site of the old Jezreel 
with the modem Zerin, consisting of scarcely twenty houses, is 
proved. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



ELIJAH'S FLIGHT FROM JEZEBEL AND JOUBNEY TO HOREB. 

The same prophet, whom we beheld in the preceding chapter 
at the very height of his divinely bestowed power, here comes 
before us in the depth of spiritual weakness. All the power of his 
godlike courage and zeal has vanished ; he is afraid of sinking. 
This wonderful change of his nature is explained by the difficult 
internal conflict which the Lord, who had hitherto so highly 
exalted him, allows to befal him, that in his weakness he should 
not be too much uplifted or glory in his great deeds, but, mind- 
ful of his impotence, should always humbly give God alone the 
honour,* who had wrought so great things by him, 2 Cor. xii. 

8—9. - 

Vv« 1 — 8. When Ahab on his arrival at Jezreel relates to his 
godless queen what Elijah had done, and how he had slain all 
the prophets of Baal, she flies into an ungovernable passion, and 
endeavours, at least by threatenings, to take vengeance on the 
prophet. She apprises him by a messenger of her oath by the 
gods, that she will, by to-morrow about this time, make his life 
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as the life of one of thcs prophets of Baal, that is, she will put him 
to death. Here the old interpreters have observed how plainly 
the impotentia muliebris iracundiae manifests itself in this, that 
she announces to Elijah her resolution to put him to death, which, 
if it was to be actually executed, must have been kept secret till 
after its execution, ne interea aufugeret propheta aut populus ad 
€um defendendum tumultuaretur, Cler. If, therefore, the act of 
Jezebel was not the fruit of inconsiderate blind vindictiveness, 
but the result of rational reflection, she might wish, by her threat, 
to effect only the banishment of the disagreeable and dangerous 
man, because she felt herself unable to put him to death, partly 
on account of the people who were enthusiastic for him, partly 
also perhaps on account of the king himself, upon whom the 
recent occurrence might not have been without some salutary 
effect.^ V. 3. But this threat made such an impression on 
Elijah, that he left the country and withdrew, first to Beersheba 
at the farthest extremity of the kingdom of Judah. — Instead of 
j^«^!»«) " and he saw," namely, how things stood, there is no need 

of the easier conjectural reading ^*^t^ et timuit se^ which after 

the Vulg. several expositors have preferred. "^tTM^SM "il^T^y 

" he went for his life," that is, to save his life. Beersheba, a 
place already well-known from the history of the patriarchs 
(Gen. xxi. 14, 28 ff.y xxii. 19, xxvi. 83, xxviii. 10, xlvi. 1), in 
the south border of Canaan, thirty-one Boman or six geographi- 
cal miles south of Hebron, on the border between the habitable 
land and the wilderness, still exists in some ruins of old founda- 
tions of buildings and two well preserved wells lined with stone, 
under the old name Bir es Seba, which Eob. (Pal. i. p. 337 S.) 
visited and described.' 

^ On the form of oath with ^^ following, comp. above, p. 29. 

^ As Beersheba was assigned to the tribe of Simeon (Jos. xix. 2), 
we have here another proof that this tribe adhered to the kingdom of 
Jttdah. For that Beersheba actually belonged to this kingdom, appears 
not only from the words rmn'^'? 1tt)M (v- 3) but also from 2 Ki. 

T • V ~! 

xxiii. 8, 2 Chr. xix. 4. Under Uzziah indeed it was a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage for the subjects of the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
Am. V. 5, viii. 14, but to infer from this that it then belonged to this 
kingdom would not only be incerta saliem conjectura {Fr, Blteky de 
lihri Chies, orig, etc. in Bonner Progr. v, J. 1836, p. 24), but is also 
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Vv. 4 — 7. Yet even in Beersheba, where notwithstanding the 
friendly relations of the two kingdoms he might be pretty safe 
from the machinations of Jezebel, Elijah does not remain, bat, 
leaving his servant behind, betakes himself alone into the wilder- 
ness, probably as it were with the view of making a pilgrimage 
to the mount of God, Uoreb, that there on the very scene of the 
grandest events of the foretime he might strengthen his faith by 
the realization of the wonderful deeds of the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. But after he had made a day's joomey into 
the dry waste, the spiritual drought of temptation attains to such 
a height, that he sits down in pure weakness of faith under a 
broom^ and desiring to die exclaims : '-^^i nnj^ I'l? ** enough now ; 
take away^ O Lord, my soul; for I am not better than my 
fathers," that is, I have endured calamities enough here below 
and am now wearied of life, take therefore my soul to thee. Lord, 
for I deserve no longer life than my fathers ; let me now there- 
fore die. Li explanation of this speech there is no need of the 
improbable assumption of Kimchi, R. Levi, Seb. Schm., and 
others, that £Iijah had already had a revelation of his future 
removal to heaven. This much only appears from the last words, 
that he was already of advanced age. Y. 5. In this state of 
mind Elijah lies down and sleeps under a broom ex lassitudine 
itinerU et mcerore animi. C. a Lap. — Dji*^> v. 4 gen. fcem.^ v. 

5 gen. masc., is not the juniper (Luth.) but the broom {Genista 
Raetemy «J|. in Forsk&I, Flar. aeg, arab. p. 214), one of the most 

decidedly contradicted by the passages cited and even opposed by the 
phrase oSf Amos v. 5 ^rnhy^n " go ye not over to Beersheba," coxnp. 

Hitzig on the passage. But Beersheba was certainly not at that time 
"a chief seat of idolatry" fWin. R.W. i. p. 172) ; for nnder the reign 
of Uzziah proper idolatry did not prevail in Judab, but only worship 
on the high places (2 Ki. xv. 4), which had probably its chief seat at 
this border of the kingdom, because Isaac had there built an altar, on 
which he and his son Jacob had offered, Gen. xxri. 24 f , xlvi. 1 ff. — 
Bat Elijah resorted to this place not on account of the holy reroinis- 
cenoes of the patriarchal times connected with it, bat because it lay on 
his way from Judlah through the wilderness to Horeb. 

^ Hitzig (Begr. d. Krit. p. 124) would derive the fem. jnnM ^^ 

an error of transcription, produced by the preceding jnnp* "^^^ ^^ 

quite improbable, as in v. 5 the same cause appears and has produced 
no error. 

VOL. I. T 
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common shrubs in the water-beds and wadys of the Arabian 
desert, with small whitish blossoms, by which the Arabs gladly 
pitch their tents, in order to be sheltered from the wind by night 
and from the sun by day, Rob. Pal. i. 137, 136 ; Ges. thes. iii. 
1316. — The Lord comes with his strength to the aid of the des- 
ponding prophet ; an angeP awakens him from sleep and invites 
him to eat, — behold, he sees at his head a meal, common indeed 
but nourishing, an ash cake beside a cruse of water. D'^ds^ roy 

a cake baked on hot stones among ashes and coals laid on it, a 
favourite and very palatable article of food among the Israelites 
(Gen. xviii. 6, xix. 3) as well as among the Bedouins of the pre- 
sent day; comp. Ges. thes. iii. 1307 f. and Win. R.W. i. p. 108. 
— After the prophet had eaten of this miraculously provided 
fare, he lies down to sleep again, and is a second time awakened 
by the angel and invited to eat with the addition (v. 7) : 
^"Tl TO?D 1*1 "^Sj " ^^^ *^® w*y ^s ^^^ ^^ ^^' thee." The Yf^ in 
TO?D ^s comparative : iter est majusj quam pro viribus tuisy q. d. 
vires tucB prcBsentes non possent sufficere itineriy quod restat a te 
conjiciendum. Vatabl. 

Vv. 8 — 10. When he had been refreshed corporeally by food 
and drink, and spiritually indeed also by the presence of the 
angel, he went in the strength of that food forty days and forty 
nights to Horeb, the mount of God (v. 8.) The meaning of 
these words is manifestly, that Elijah, through the miraculous 
power of the food received through the angel, travelled the whole 
way without obtaining any thing farther than what the wilder- 
ness might perhaps afford. Mount Horeb, called with reference 
to the appearance of the Lord there to Moses, Ex. iii. I ff., and 
the solemn manifestation of God on one of its summits for the 
giving of the law, Ex. xix. ff., the Mount of God, is distant from 
Beersheba 180 or at most 200 miles, so that Elijah did not 
require forty days for this journey, if God's design in so guiding 
him had been merely to bring him thither. But Elijali was to 
wander forty days, as formerly Moses with the whole people 
forty years, in the wilderness, and during this time also to par- 

^ Not *' an unknown individaal, whom probably hie secret friends 
had sent/' into which G. L. Bauer, hebr. Mytbol. li. p. 162 has meta- 
morphosed the angel of God. 
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take of no other food than that miraculously appointed for him 
b? 6ody that he might learn that the Lord is always the same, 
who had nourished by manna from heaven his whole people fort}* 
years in the wilderness, comp. Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 128 f. 
And as the forty years' sojourn in the wilderness was to Moses a 
period of probation in faith, of exercise in humility, and meek- 
ness (Num. xii. 3) ; so also was the faith of Elijah to be proved 
and purified from all carnal zeal for the further right discharge 
of his oflSce.* To this object of the guidance of our prophet 
points most clearly the parallel coming out still more distinctly 
from V. 9, with the guidance of Moses, Ex. xxxiii. f. V. 9. 
Arrived at Horeb, Elijah goes into the (known) cave (rh^ 

•p^wjn), and passes the night there. There, probably in the 

night, the word of the Lord comes to him, " what doest thou here, 
Elijah t" — The opinion assumed as certain by Jarchi, C. a Lap. 
and most interpreters, even by Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 129, that 
the cave in which Elijah passed the night was the same in which 
Moses saw the Lord, derives no confirmation from Ex. xxxiii. 
22, as nothing is there said of the sojourn of Moses in a cave, 
bat the Lord only says to him : " when my glory passeth by I 
will put thee in a clift of the rock, and will cover thee with my 
hand, till I have passed by.'' And even if Moses had actually 
sojourned in a cave during his long delay on Sinai, yet the identity 
of this cave with that occupied by Elijah cannot be proved with 
certainty either fix)m the definite article or from the imitative 
character of our adventure. For the definite article is also used 
when a single object is presumed to be distinguished by the cir- 
cumstances (Ew. Gr. § 533.) Thus it is said. Gen. xix. 30, Lot 
dwelt in the cave (rrWI?!)? although Mount Seir has more than 
one cave, and that inhabited by Lot is nowhere previously men- 
tioned. The imitative character also requires no perfect agree- 
ment in every even subordinate particular, and is not to be ex- 
tended farther than lies in the text, which here (comp. ^^ 
7T\SfDn ^' ^9 *"^ llSn TDpi 5" Ex.), points to a difference 

^ Quite mistaking this object as well as running counter to the 
dear words of the text (v. 8) Cler. ad h. L would refer the forty days 
to the journey to and from, including the sojourn at, Horeb. 

t2 
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rather than a likeness.^ — The question : ^n'l'jM n D TlV^rTOt lO- 

volves no reproach, quasi Deus diceret^ nihil esse Eliae negotii in 
solitudine, sed potius in locis habitatisj ut illic liomines ad vert Dei 
cultum adduceret (Cler.)y but only gives occasion to the prophet 
to express the thoughts and feelings of hissoul^ on which the fol- 
lowing revelation of the Lord is designed to operate. In the 
answer of Elijah, v. 10, " I have been zealous for the Lord,** etc. 
is expressed not only a very gloomy view of things, but also a 
carnal zeal that would immediately call down the vengeance of 
the Almighty on all idolaters. His complaint contains on the 
one hand the concealed reproach against God, that he had so 
long quietly borne the conduct of the ungodly, and allowed the 
matter to come to the greatest extremity, so that he, his prophet, 
was alone left of all the true worshippers of Grod ; on the other 
hand, the indirect demand on Grod, that he would at length in- 
terfere with his penal judgments. Because he had not seen the 
expected salutary fruits of his zeal for the Lord, he believed that 
all was lost, and in his present darkness of mind overlooked what 
he had seen shortly before with his own eyes, that even in the 
service of the king, a pious and sincere worshipper of Jehovah, 

1 The identity of the cave occnpied by Elijah with the specia] 
place of the giving of the law on Sinai cannot be proved, as the 
assumption demonstrated by Hengstenb. Beitr. iii. p. 396 ff., and Rob. 
Pal. i. p. 197 ff., that Horeb is the general name of the whole range, 
while Sinai denotes the particular top, on which the law was delivered, 
notwithstanding the objections raised by Rodiger in the Hall. A.L.Z. 
1842 No. 30, still holds its ground, and in our books (viii. 9 and here) 
the name Horeb is obviously used in the same sense as in Deut., that is, 
it denotes the whole range. But the denominations of the several 
parts of this range now usual, namely, the designation of Jebel Mosa 
as Sinai and of the northern part of the same ridge as Horeb, after the 
long vacillation in the use of these names, have only since the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century become gradually fixed, comp. Rob. i. 
p. q. p. 427 f. — The Siniatic monks, indeed, show in the chapel they 
have on Jebel Musa dedicated to Elijah, '* nigh the altar a niche, large 
enough for a man, which they say is the cave, where the prophet 
dwelt on Horeb " (Rob. i. p. 170) ; but how very uncertain these tra- 
ditions and legends of the monks concerning all the localities of the 
sacred history, has been not only repeatedly declared by Rob. in his 
Tvork, and most distinctly in v. ii. p. 1 ff., but also conclusively 
demonstrated in the several cases. 
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Obadiah liyed^ that he concealed a hundred prophets from the 
vmgeance of Jezebel, that the whole people assembled on Car* 
mel had given glory to the Lord, and at his command seized and 
abuo the jurophets of Baal, and that therefore all tme worshippers 
of the Lord could not have disappeared out of Israel.-^The phrase 
ff ) *p^ **nM3p M3|>^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ thing signified by it, is explained 
by Num. xxv. 11 — 13. For when the Lord inflicted a severe 
punishment on the people, who had grievously sinned by com- 
mitting whoredom with the daughters of Moab, and joining 
themselves to Baal-Peor, Zimri, the prince of a family of the 
Simeonites, caught in the very act of adultery with Cozbi the 
dau^ter of a Midianitish prince, was thrust through by Phine- 
has, whereby the penal sentence was averted from Israel, while 
the perpetual possession of the high priesthood was assigned to 
Phinehas for himself and his posterity on account of this ^' zeal 
for hia God** {y^T^vh MpO ^ ^^^^ manner Moses had been 
zealous for the Lord, Ex. xxxii. 15 ff., although ^^p does not 
occur here and in imitation of both Elijah in xviii. 40 ff.-— 
** Thine altars have they thrown down." Here we are to 
understand the altars, which pious followers of Jehovah had 
erected in various parts of the kingdom, the building of which 
was forbidden indeed in the law, but was justified by the neces- 
sities of the Lord in the kingdom of the ten tribes, comp. note 
on xviiL 30. 

Vv, 1 1 — 18. To the complaint of the prophet the Lord answers 
first by the manifestation of his nature in deeds, vv. 11 — 14, and 
then by the declaration of his will in words, vv. 15 — 18, and 
reveals in his twofold manner to Elijah his name, which he ex- 
pressed to Moses, when he caused his glory to pass before him : 
" Jehovah, Jehovah God, merciful and gracious, long-sufiering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth, who keeps mercy for thou- 
sandsy forgives iniquity and transgression and sin, but by no 
means leaves unpunished, visits the guilt of tiie fathers on the 
children and children's children unto the third and fourth gene* 
ration,^ Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. The " still soft whisper," (nOd hSD 

^\^ literally, sound of a sofl blowing) calls to him, ^^ God, 

merciful and gracious," etc. ; the words, *• Go, return on thy 
way to the wDderness of Damascus him shall 



/ 
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Elisha slay," vv. 15 — 17, corresponds to the sentence, "he by 
no means leaves unpunished," etc. — So far the substance of this 
glorious revelation of God, which is repeated to Elisha as a second 
Moses. So far have we like facts only in a different form.* 
The likeness of the substance presupposes likeness of the object, 
with which the Lord miraculously displayed his glory to both. — 
Moses was so provoked with the worship of the golden calf by 
the people during his long absence on Mount Sinai, that he 
burned with vehement anger at the sight of the idolatrous scene 
on his descent from the mount, and not only in his irritation 
broke the tables of the law, because the people had broken the 
covenant, but also issued the command, that every man, who b 
for the Lord, should come to his side and slay with his sword his 
idolatrous brother, friend or neighbour; in consequence of which 
command the Levites slew of the people about 3000 men, Ex. 
xxxii. 15 ff. But on the foUowing morning, having returned to 
the Lord on the mount to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people, he again goes so far in the zeal of his intercession for his 
people as to say to the Lord : " And now forgive their sin I If 
not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written," whereupon the Lord answers, " Whosoever hath sinned 
against me him will I blot out of my book" (v. 33 f.), and then 
threatens the apostate people with the punishment, that he will 
not go in the midst of them into the promised land, Ex. xxxiii. 
V. 12 ff. Then Moses desires, on the ground of the assurance 
given to him, that he had found grace in the eyes of the Lord, 
for the confirmation of his wavering faith in the Divine promise, 
that he will actually lead his people into Canaan, to behold the 
glory of the Lord, and the Lord promises him, " I will make all 
my goodness ('^l^^-'^j) pass before thee, and proclaim the name 
of the Lord before thee," v. 19, and immediately performs this 
promise to him, Ex. xxxiv. 5 ff. — In like manner had Elijah, in 
the great zeal of his anger on account of apostasy, slain the 
authors of idolatry, the prophets of Baal, and in burning eager^ 
ness for the conversion of the weak king and the salvation of his 

^ " In the beautiful vision, which was presented to the second Moses, 
Elijah, on the same mount of God, Horeb, and perhaps in the same 
cave, tlic resemblance to the former history cannot be mistaken.'' 
Herder, on the spirit of Hebrew poetry (1787), ii. p. 51. 
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peopla, had followed Ahab to Jezreel under the influence of 
Divine power, bat there he had to learn from the menace of the 
idolatrous Jezebel, that his labour was to all appearance fruitless. 
Thereupon his soul desponds ; he flees, more from dejection of 
spirit on accoont of the apparent failure of his work than from 
fear of the foolish menace, out of the idolatrous land into the 
wildemessi and here, when the temptation rose by means of 
bodily privation to a spiritual assault, wishes for the release of 
his soul by death ; but by the appearance of the angel, who 
refreshes him with food and drink, so that he is able to walk 
forty days without fail, he is directed to the ancient God of his 
fathers, whose grace and mercy have no end, although thereby 
he is not yet raised from his despondency, so that he arrives at 
Mount Horeb not in a much better state of mind. Here now 
the Lord appears to him, as formerly to his servant Moses, and 
reveals to him, as to the former, his glorious essence as love, in 
which grace and mercy are united, in order thereby in like man- 
ner to strengthen and provide him with the knowledge and 
power, love and patience, requisite for the farther discharge ac- 
cording to the will of God, of the difficult and troublesome task 
laid upon him. — But the variety in the form of this manifesta- 
tion, while the substance and the main object are alike, together 
with the other material diflerences, is explained, partly by the 
variety of the circumstances in which the Lord manifested his 
glory to his servants, partly by the diflerent state of mind on 
which the manifestation had to operate. In Moses it was burn- 
ing love for the welfare of his people, which moved him to the 
prayer, that the Lord would show him his glory, and to confirm 
him in his call, his petition was granted as far as man can behold 
the glory of God. Concealed in the clifl; of the rock and 
screened by the hand of God, he sees the Lord pass by him, and 
hears him express in words his inmost nature. Elijah, on the 
contrary, fix)m a zeal not quite free from human passion, was 
astray as to the proceedings of the omnipotence and righteous- 
ness of the Lord, and had to learn that this zeal was inconsistent 
with the love and grace of God.* The Lord therefore causes 

^ " The vision was to show to the fiery zeal of the prophet, that 
would amend everything by the Btorm, the mild process of God, and 
proclaim his long-suffering tender nature, as formerly the voice did to 
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hia glory to pass before him, first in natural phenomena, which 
express his power on the earth more strongly than words. AtiL 
Be TOVTOiP eSei^ep, oTi /uucpoOvfiia Kal ^CKavdpanrla fjLovtf <]>iKrf 
8e^ Theodoret. After he commanded him to go forth from 
the cave and stand upon the mount before him (v. 11), be- 
hold there comes a great and strong wind rending the moun- 
tains and breaking in pieces the rocks, and after the wind 
an earthquake, and after the earthquake a fire, but the Lord is 
not in the storm, not in the earthquake, not in the fire, to show, 
that his sway in the theocracy is not implacable annihilating rigour 
and all-consuming jealousy. Storm, earthquake, and fire, are 
symbols of the Divine punishments exterminating the ungodly, 
Ps. xvlii. 8 fi*. ; Is. xiii. 13 ; xxix. 6 ; xxx. 30 ; Sir. 39, 28 f. etc. 
Not in these Jehovah appears, but in pj.77 rTDD*T V\> ^^ *^® sound 
of a gentle blowing or soft murmur (comp. on nQQ*7 ^^* ^^* 
29), the sign of the nearness of God (Job iv. 16), which is the 
love that endures the sinner with sparing mildness, with patience 
and long-sufiering, and delays the punishment as long as mercy 
is possible.^ v. 13. When Elijah hears the soft whisper, having 

Moses : hence the scene was so beautifully changed." Herder i. p. q. 
p. 52. 

1 On thb Ephraim Syr., v. 12, rightly remarks, pOI |m^^()0 
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001 ]i yi m> )jiJ^) on 1 5N loiIL ^ hoc iymbolo Deus EUae 

immoderatum zelum perstringtt^ but he errs, as soon as he finds the pro- 
per and historical import of this symbol in this, namely, to indicate to 

EHjah «clk»|) |Zq1o puo ^\^^^ ^^ 1^^^? |iaL»o p-^.^ 

OIJ^ ■ > y>?3? ^\2V^|)0 **the rest and peace, which he will soon 
attain^after the present storm of persecution) through the death of his 
persecutors, Ahab and Jezebel. The object of this theophany is more* 
over similarly conceived by Brentius, Seb. S^hm., and others. After 
Irenaeus, adv. haer. iv. 27, many have found the difference of the old 
and New Testament therein represented. Even Grotius calls it evan^ 
gelii figuration quod turn venit cum vento, terrae motuetfulminibus ui lex^ 
Ex, xix. 16 ff. The rationalists naturally see herein only a mythus ; 
Eichhorn i. p. q. p. 238 explains the whole history of the forty days' 
wandering of Elijah in the wilderness, his being fed by the angel, and 
the manifestation of God to him on Horeb, as a dream arising in a 
natural (?) way." Habeant aihi I The object of this theophany has 
been on the whole rightly explained by R. Levi ben Gerson in the 
Annotait, of Job. Meyer to the Seder 01am p. 852. 
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snapped his face in his mantle (rt*)^Tt^ see on 2 Ei. 8)^ because 

smfid man cannot bear the sight of the holy God, comp. Ex. iii. 
8, he goes ont, stands at the entrance of the cave, and hears a 
second time the question, what doest thou here, Elijah! to which 
he (v. 14) returns the same answer as before in v. 10. On this 
the Lord reveals to him, after he has shown him his grace, long- 
sufferings and tender mercy to the sinner, that he '^ by no means 
leaves unpunished," since he (v. 15 — 17) commissions him to 
ancHnt Hazael to be king over Syria, Jehu to be king over Israel, 
and Eiisha, the son of Shaphat, of Abel-meholah (see on iv. 12) 
to be prophet in his stead, with the added remark, which must 
have satisfied his zeal, that was now certainly too passionately 
expressed, but was praiseworthy on account of the motive that 
prompted it, and encouraged the prophet in the continuance of 
his office : '^ And it shall come to pass, that him that escapeth 
the sword of Hazael, will Jehu slay, and him that escapeth the 
sword of Jehu will Elisha slay." But in order that he may learn 
to his shame, that to his eye, disturbed by dejection, the cause of 
the Lord in Israel appeared much more desperate than it stood 
before the eyes of God who knoweth his own by number and 
name, the Lord adds, ^' I have left in Israel 7000, all the knees 
that have not bowed to Baal, and every mouth which hath not 
kissed him" (v. 18). — The words v. 15, "Go return on thy 
way to the wilderness of Damascus, and come then and anoint," 
etc. are not to be so understood as if Elijah had immediately 
to proceed to Damascus, and there anoint Hazael, but Elijah 
is to withdraw for some time into the wilderness of Damas- 
cus, where, secure from the revenge of Jezebel, and yet not 
far fiK>m the scene of his activity in Israel, he might execute 
his three commissions at the time to be more exactlv determined 
by the Spirit. He immediately accomplishes only the calling of 
Elisha to be his successor (v. 19 fi*.), who then afterwards, only 
aft;er the ascension of Elijah, executes the other two,^ see 2 Ei. 

^ It is equally incorrect, when J. D. Mich, thinks that for this reason 
he must assume, that Elijah was still living, when Elisha at his oom- 
mand executed these commissions, and therefore was not carried alive 
to heaven, as when Koster, die Proph. p. 76, draws from it the conclu- 
sion, that the concentrating legend wishes thereby to strengthen the 
miraculous light, which surrounded Elijah by committing to him what 
was only carried into effect by his successor. 
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viii. 7 — 13, ix. 1 — 10. — The Vulg.y Luth., de Wette render 
&to)3"7 rn!l*TO f^'sely : per desertum in Damaacum ; the words 
are connected : in desertum Damasci, comp. Jos. xviii. 21, xii. 
10 ; Deut. iv. 41, and denote the environs of Damascus, for this 
still very important city, situated in a great plain on the river 
Barady, the Chrysorrhoas of the ancients, borders in the south 
and east on the wilderness, see Rosenm. bibl. Althk. i. 2, p. 284 
If., Winer R.W. i. p. 28G ff. — TvtO ^ anoint stands improperly, 
as Judg. ix. 8, for the Divine consecration, indicated by anoint* 
ing, to the office of king and prophet, although an actual anoint- 
ing with oil nowhere occurs in the consecration of a prophet. 
Of the three named, Jehu only is actually anointed (2 Ki. ix. 6.) 
But all the tliree were to be instruments of God for the extermi- 
nation of the idolaters in Israel. Hazael was to chastise the 
whole people for their apostasy (2 Ki. viii. 7), Jehu to extirpate 
the authors of idolatry, Ahab and Jezebel, with the prophets of 
Baal (2 Ki. ix., x.), Elisha to slay by the word, which as the 
word of the Lord must bring judgment on the godless (Jer. i. 
10, xviii. 7), comp. 2 Ki. ii. 24. — V. 18. '^y\ ^pr)iV2itT\ ^s, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew accentuation, to be taken as future. I 
will leave 7000 in Israel, that is, preserve in the judgments to be 
executed by Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha, those, namely, who have 
not given themselves to idolatry. Elijah, therefore, is not the 
only true worshipper of Jehovah who remained in Israel.* jjgj^ 

to kiss, worship, adore by kissing, partly by kissing the hand to 
the idols (comp. Plin. hist. nat. xviii. 8), partly by actual kissing 
of the idol on the mouth and chin, which was so usual especially 
in the worship of Baal, that Cic. in Verr, iv. 43 says of the 
brazen statue found in the temple of Hercules at Agrigentum : 
Simulacrum . . quo non facile quidquam dixerim me vidisse 
pulcriuSf usque eoj judicesj ut rictus ejus et mentum paullo sit attri- 
tiusy quod in precibus et gratulafionibus non solum id venerarij 

^ The apostle Paul certainly in citing this passage in Rom. xi. 4, 
renders *ifin^Wn*l gT*nimatically not quite exactly by KartKittov, but 

has taken the expression in its original, not, as Fritzche ad h, I. asserts, 
in a different sense, to prove, that notwithstanding the present rejection 
of Israel a Xfl/i/ia Kar tKKoy^v x^pt'^os still exists; comp. Tholuck's 
Comm. on the passage in the new edition of 1842. 
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verum etiam osculari solent. The number 7000 is a round sacred 
number of the &X0717 of the covenant-people remainmg in 
Israel,^ for seven is the signature of the covenant^ comp. Bahr, 
Sjmbl. i. p. 193, Hengstenb. Gesch. Bil. p. 71. 

Vv. 19 — 21. After this revelation Elijah, newly strengthened 
in his wavering faith, finds at Abel-meholah, in the valley of the 
Jordan, the son of Shaphat, Elisha, ploughing in the field with 
twelve yoke of oxen, and calls him to the prophetic office by the 
symbolical act of casting his prophetic mantle on him, whereupon 
he left the oxen and ran after him, praying that he might kiss 
his father and his mother, that is, take leave of them and then 
follow him. By the mention of ploughing with twelve yoke of 
oxen, it is made manifest that Elisha was an affluent man, who 
gave up his earthly goods to consecrate himself to the service of 
the Lord, and thus was eminently adapted for the office to which 
he was c^led by a faith denying that which is earthly.^ — On the 
form pi p^ ^t^ comp. Gesen. Lehrg. p. 306, Ew. Gr. § 294. The 
answer of Elijah '^*\ ^y^ ^ can only mean : " Go, but return 

soon, for it is a great thing that thou shouldst be my successor. 
CogUoj ad quantum munus te vocaverim. Grot — V. 21. Here- 
upon Elisha returns and t^es the yoke of oxen with which he 
himself ploughed, slays them (pQt i^^olavit)^ boils the flesh, in 
doing which he uses the plough tackling for firing (as in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 22), and, afler he had thus given the people, that is, his 

^ Kdster i. p. q. p. 75 finds herein an allusion to the army of 7000, 
with which Ahab (xx. 15) conquered. This reference Ephr. Si/r, 
mentions as assumed by many without deciding in favour of it. Should 
this be 80, we are by no means to conceive the reference so grossly, as 
if the 7000 men composing the army of Ahab were the same with the 
7000 true worshippers of God here mentioned, but only so that in both 
places the number 7000 is used to denote the whole covenant people 
then existing in Israel. With this distinction, however, that in our 
verse the 7000 actually denote the J<cXoy^ tov 'lo-pa^X, while in xx. 16 
it only represents it. 

^ It is possible, as Hengstenb., Beitr. ii. p. 144, assumes, that this 
circumstance was noticed, *' because the lower calling was an emblem 
and t3rpe of the higher," that " the twelve yoke of oxen represent the 
twelve tribes, and Elisha is to be prophet, not for the ten tribes 
alone, but for all Israel.'' At all events Christ, Lu. ix. 62, uses 
ploughing as an emblem of labouring for the kingdom of God with 
almost evident allusion to this occurrence. 
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acquaintances, a parting meal, follows Elijah as his minister. 
■^feSn ^ *^ explanatory apposite to the suff, q in d';?!^. See 
other explanations in Ludav. de Dieu cfit. ss. adh.L 



CHAPTER XX. 

ahab's victory over benhadad. 

Vy. 1 — 8. Benhadad, son of the Benhadad, who under Baasha 
had seized seyeral towns of Gralilee (xv. 20^, invades Israel with 
thirty-two vassal-kings and his whole military force, lays seige to 
Samaria, and demands of Ahab entire submission. The thirty-two 
kings '^ with him" (^j:>t^) were not kings confederate with him, but, 

as may be inferred firom v. 24, vassals or viceroys, lords of single 
cities and their districts — as in Joshua's time in Canaan almost 
every city had its own king, so that Joshua vanquished and slew 
thirty-one Canaanitish kings (Jos.xii. 7ff.) — whom Benhadad had 
subjugated, so that they with their troops were obliged to follow 
their lord to the field. — ^v. fil During the siege he sends mes- 
sengers to Ahab and demands his silver and gold and the best 
of his wives and children. The pusillanimous Ahab promises to 
yield to his request. Rendered still bolder by this weak com- 
pliance Benhadad (v. 5) sends messengers a second time with 
the announcement, that to-morrow about this time he would 
send his servants to him to search his house and the houses of 
his servants, and fetch away all his treasures. That this second 
demand appeared to Ahab greater than the first is manifest from 
this, that he now lays the matter before the elders of the land 
and asks their counsel (v. 7.) But in what is the second 
demand difierent from the first ? Is it merely in this, that Ben- 
hadad wished to search and plunder the houses of his servants 
also, as Seb. Schm., Schulz, Maur. and others think f Scarcely. 
Much rather in this, that Benhadad wished to plunder Samaria 
(Elimchi.) The first demand, '^ thy silver and gold is mine, and 
thy wives and children, the best, are mine," was ambiguous. 
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Ahab had so understood it, that he demanded mere submission 
and acknowledgment of his supremacy by the payment of a 
tribute in gold and silver and the surrender of a part of his 
harem and his children. But Benhadad had certainly from the 
first required unconditional surrender at discretion : Ahab how- 
ever discovers this only from the second demand, and therefore 
only' then lays the matter before the elders of the land for de- 
liberation, by whom he is dissuaded from compliance (v. 8). — 
Db^ ^3 (v. 6) means neither sedj biUy nor ideoy nor is it a form of 
oath or strong asseveration = certainly (Ew. Gr. § 625), but qj^ 
signifies t/, and ^^ introduces the sentence, as the ^^ in v. 5, 
and is only repeated for the sake of emphasis (Maur.)^ TSnOy 
5pyiy, " all that is pleasant in thine eyes," that is, all thy trea- 
sure. V. 7. " Mark now and see, that this man seeketh mis- 
chief — non tantum iniquissima postulatj sed mala qucevis nobis 
inUndit (J. H. Mich.) : — ^As he is not content with the first 
demand, which I did not refuse him. That moreover Ahab 
reported the second demand, as it is understood of itself, is not 
expressly remarked. 

V. 9 — 11. When the refusal, which Ahab gave to the mes- 
sengers by the advice of the elders, is brought to Benhadad, 
he endeavours by repeated sending of messages with boastful 
menaces so to intimidate Ahab, that he may still surrender 
unconditionally. Boasting of his innumerable army he threatens 
with an oath to destroy Samaria. The meaning of the oath : 
^ the dust shall assuredly not suffice for the hollow hands of all 
the people in my train" (v. 10), is differently understood. The 
Chald., Rashi, S. Miinster, and others understand n'^'^vm of the 

sole of the feet (yola pedii)^ according to which the Chald. para- 
phrases the sense thus : Si sufecerit pulvia Somrony ut feratvr 
soleis plantarum pedum populi qui mecum est. But this meaning 
of l^j^y cannot be verified, as the word in the other two passages 

in which it elsewhere occurs. Is. x1. 12 ; Ezek. xiii. 19, signifies 
the hollow hand. Accordingly the menace can only have the 
sense : " As thou dost not concede to me the seizing of thy trea- 

^ Similarly Winer in the Liex. p. 474 and Ges. thes. ii. 681 : quod ad 
ie nisi . . scilOj servot meosy tt eras miieroy inquiiituroi e$9e, . • 
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sures, so will I assuredly cover Samaria with so great an army, 
that its dust will not suffice for my soldiers, if each should only 
take a handful. Whether Benhadad, however, by this hypeiv 
bole threatened only the total spoliation of Samaria or its entire 
reduction to ashes, so that scarce a handful of dust should remain 
of it, is a matter that can scarcely be determined.* Ahab 
answers (v. 11) this hyperbole with the proverb, '^y\ h^Tin^ h^ 
ne glorietur qui se accingit ceque ac qui se dUcingitj for which the 
Latins say, ne triumphum cartas ante victoriamy " the victory must 
be won before it is celebrated." 

V. 12. On this answer Benhadad gives the command to attack 
the city, while he drank with his vassal kings in the tents. 
TTiSp ^® "^^ ordinary tents of canvass, but tents or booths of 
branches, boughs, and brushwood, which were erected for the 
kings in the camp, as they are still erected for tlie Turkish 
pashas and agas in their expeditions ; see Rosenm. A. u. N. 
Morgenl. iii. p. 198 f — yty^^ take your places, set yourselves in 

array, comp. 1 Sam. xv. 2, where q'^J^ has unquestionably this 

meaning, as ]i*mJ in Is. xxii. 7 and Ps. iii. 7, where Hengstenb. 
has erroneously controverted it. 

V. 13, 14. While the Syrians are preparing for the attack, a 
prophet' meets Ahab and announces to him, the Lord will to-day 
deliver this great multitude into thine hand, and that too by the 
armour-bearers of the princes of the provinces (ji'^JVTOn ^'^^)j 
therefore by a small feeble troop, per turbam imbellem (Grot.) 
will he smite the countless host of the proud Benhadad, that 
Ahab may know that the Lord grants him the victory. Ov 
XPVi^^ TrXrjOov^j ^crli/, eyw. iv oKlrfoi^ yhp fUipaKioi^ xal woTj- 
fjuov atreCpoL^ rrjp 'rrafnroWrjv ravrrjp CTpaTiiiv SioXeao). Theod. 
— "ibM^"*^? " "^^^ ®^^^^ ^P^^ t^® ^^^ ^^ battle I Thou.*' Ahab 

1 At all events Josephus {Antiq, viii. 14, 2) explains the words in- 
correctly, namely, that Ahab threatens, v^Xirtpov rSiv r(ixS>v, \ols Kara- 
fppovtij xS^ui TovTois €7r(yfLp€iv avTov TTju orpariiuf kqt^ bpoKa y^v \afifiayovaaVf 
although Procop. of Gaza agrees with him. 

* The unnamed prophet in vv. 13, 22, 28, likewise the scholar of the 
prophets mentioned v. 35 — the latter also by Josephus {Antiq. viii. 14, 
5) — is taken by the Rabb. for the prophet Micaiab, the son of Imlah ; 
without any historical ground, however, but evidently only by conjec- 
ture derived from xxii. 8. 
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Is not to wait until he is attacked, but first to attack the foe. '^Qi^ 
rtOTlh^ corresponds to our,^*ofn battky engage with any one, 
2 Chr. xiii. 3. — V. 15. Apt0fii]cra^ yovp Ax^^P rpiaKovra koI 
Suucoalov^ eSpCy Sih rovrav 6 iravrohvvafio^ Kupio<; TptdKOVTa KaX 
ivo /SaatXicov SUXi/ere arpaTiAv, Theod. 

Vv. 15 — 20. At the word of the prophet, Ahab, after number- 
ing his army, draws it out at noon, the armour bearers of the 
princes of the provinces in front (njfeJMnO Apprized of this 
Benhadad commanded in drunken insolence, as he still caroused 
with his vassals, to take alive the men marching out of Samaria, 
whether they come in peace or in war. Meanwhile the Lord 
granted strength to every Israelite to slay his man, and the 
Syrians made their escape, Benhadad himself only escaping the 
Israelites pursuing him on a horse with horsemen, that is, with 
horsemen surrounding him. Q'^tJJ^D^ U^D~hv9 Schulz errone- 

• TT — 

oosly explains, equis mutatis altemia. 

Vv. 21, 22. After Ahab had thus through the help of the 
Liord given the Syrians a great defeat, the same prophet, who 
had predicted to him the victory, appears again before him and 
warns him to be on his guard, because the Syrians would again, 
with the new year, commence hostilities. n2t^ T\yWrhy *' ^^ 
the return of the year," that is, in the next spring, at the begin- 
ning of the new year, when after the cessation of the winter rains 
campaigns were wont to be commenced, 2 Sam. xi. 1. 

Vv. 23 — 25. But the ministers of the Syrian king seek to per- 
suade him to a new expedition, because they ascribe the defeat 
sustained to two causes, which they think they will be able to 
obviate in future. The one cause they find in this, that they had 
come to an engagement with the Israelites on a mountainous 
region, on which their enemies were supported by their gods. 
" Their gods are gods of the hills," say they according to their 
polytheistic notions of religion ; fighting with them on the hills 
we have to fight against the might of their gods ; therefore shall 
we encounter them on the plain, where the aid of their gods will 
not avail. This idea, flowing fix)m the narrowness of heathenism, 
they derived no doubt ft-om this, that Samaria itself was situated 
on a hill, and the God of Israel had not only given the law to 
his people from Mount Sinai, but also was worshipped in his 
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lawfhl sanctnary at Jerusalem, an Mount Moriah, and un- 
lawfully elsewhere on the altars of the high places. Heathenism 
had, besides, hill-gods, that is, deities, who ruled on mountains 
and guarded and directed all that took place on them (comp. 
Dougt. Anal, 88, i. p. 178 f., Det/l. ob8erv. 88. iii. p. 197 ff. 
Winer, R.W. i. p. 108 f.)> as also, especially in Syrophoe- 
nicia, particular mountains were themselves divinely worship- 
ped, comp. Mov, d. Phoniz, i. p. 667 ff. — But the ministers 
of Benhadad were not wrong in this, that they ascribed their 
defeat to the aid which God had given to his people Israel, but 
only in this, that they took the God of Israel for a mere local 
deity, as their own gods were, who besides, as inanimate beings, 
were unable to put forth any power either on the mountains or 
in the plain. They might not be altogether wrong in this, that 
they laid the second cause of the unfortunate issue of their expe- 
dition to the charge of the vassal kings. Perhaps they had 
spared their people and been the first to take to flight. They 
therefore advise the king to dismiss altogether these petty kings 
and put captains (j^'^nSD? ^®® ^* ^5) in their stead. These pru- 
dently devised measures, however, avail them nothing, for they 
are to learn, that the God of Israel is no limited hill-deity. 

Vv. 26 — 30. With the new year (comp. v. 22), Benhadad re- 
commences the war with the siege of Aphek. The situation of 
this Aphek is much disputed. Contrary to Rosenm., who iden- 
tifies it (Althk. ii. 2, p. 96), with the Aphek belonging to the 
tribe of Asher at the foot of Lebanon (Jos. xiii, 4 ; xix. 30 ; 
Judg. i. 31), which is preserved in the village Afka, between 
Baalbek and Byblus, and is probably the old "A^oKa on the river 
Adonis (see Ges. thes, i. 140), v. Raumer (Pal. p. 120), has 
rightly observed : " as the battle of Benhadad was certainly not 
in the range of Lebanon, but most probably in the plain of 
Jezreel (1 Ki. xx. 23 — 25) ; so Benhadad is taken in Aphek, 
not of Asher, but of Issachar, which lay in the valley of Jezreel.** 
J. D. Mich., Gesen. (I.e.) and Winer (R.W. i. p. 78), on the 
contrary find our Aphek in the great castle Apheca near Hippo, 
mentioned by Euseb,, which still exists as a village with two hun- 
dred families on the east side of the sea of Galilee, under the 

name t_ V^; or uJui?, see Ges. on Burckhardt's Travels, i. p. 
530, V. Raum. Pal. p. 234. Even the locality, however, speaks 
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against this. This Aphek lies not only very high, but has also 
a very difficult mountain pass, where the Syrians, who feared the 
hill-gods of the Israelites, would not have come to an engagement 
with them. If we reflect besides that the Syrians had advanced 
the first time as far as Samaria, we cannot doubt that this time 
also they advanced far, and that our Aphek is the Aphek known 
by the victory of the Philistines over Saul in the plain of Es- 
draelon (comp. 1 Sam. xxix. 1 with xxviii. 4), in the tribe of 
Issachar, according to the Onomast. situated near Endor, in the 
greatest plain of Palestine, where from Joshua's time to that of 
Napoleon so many great battles have been fought.^ .V. 27. 
I^s'^Sj " ^^^ were supplied with ammunition and provisions." 
S. Munst., Yatabl., and S. Sclim., falsely, integro numero abierunt 
or omnes eongregati sunt nemine exceptOy deriving ^J^^ after the 
Rabb. from ^3. — The Israelites pitched before them (in sight of 
the Syrians) as two little flocks of goats separated from the great 
herd (o'^jt; **D'^tt?n comp. on ^}^;ff^8egregatumj parvus grex aegre- 
gatusj Ges. Hi^. i. 531.) Probably the Israelites had pitched 
their camp on one of the mountain-slopes of the plain of Jezreel, 
from which they appeared to the Syrians filling the land as a pair 
of miserable flocks of goats. — ^V. 28. To the host of Israel, so 
inconsiderable in comparison with the number of the enemy, the 
Lord by a prophet announces the victory, that the Syrians may 
learn that the God of Israel is the Almighty God, whose power 
is not confined to the hills, but extends equally to the valleys. 
When, therefore, afler the two hosts had pitched the one over 
against the other seven days, they came to an engagement, 
100,000 Syrians were totally slain. Notanduniy quod Deus nan. 
propter pietatem liaraelia et Achabiy sed propter gratiam suam 
Syros percusaerit. Seb. Schm.— V. 30. Of the fleeing Syrians 
27,000 are slain by the fall of the wall of Aphek, ha he Kqjcelvoi, 
Kcu oxnoi, fidOaxriy a>9 BerjKarw; 17 TrXrfyri. Theod. The fleeing 
Syrians probably, in order to make a stand in Aphek against the 
pursuing Israelites, had partly climbed and occupied the city 
waUs, and partly sought behind them a shelter for their protec- 

^ Besides those above named there is still an Aphek in the vicinity 
of Bcthshemesh on the mountains of Judah (Jos. xv. 53), where the 
Israelites lost the ark in an encounter with the Philistines, 1 Sam. 
iv. i. 

TOL. I. U 
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tion ; when, during the conflict around them, the walls fall by a 
special dispensation of God, and bury the greatest part of the 
Syrians under their ruins.i Benhadad himself escapes with his 
immediate followers from the ruin, and flees through the city 
from chamber to chamber, ■^'thS *XV1 ^^^^ not as 2 Ki. ix. 2, 
cubiculum intra cubiculum, i.e., intimum cubiculum (Vulg,j C. a 
Lap., Vatabl,, Calm.), but, from one chamber to another, see 
xxii. 25, 2 Chr. xviii. 24, and Lev. xxv. 53, Deut. xv. 20. 

Vv. 31 — 34. As Benhadad knows no means of farther escape, 
his servants make the proposal, confiding in the compassion of 
the kings of Israel, to implore the mercy of Ahab for him, in 
order to save his life. They put mourning garments on their 
loins and ropes about their heads, as signs of surrender at discre* 
tion, go to Ahab and intercede for the life of their king. But 
Ahab found his vanity flattered, because his proud adversary, 
now in his power, must so humble himself before him and 
ifnplore his favour, and thought that he miist show his royal 
magnanimity b}*^ giving him his life, not reflecting how a similar 
proceeding of Saul was censured by the Lord (1 Sam. xv. 9 ft.) 
" Is he yet alive I He is my brother," says he to Benhadad's 
servants (v. 32.) But these took the words of Ahab as a good 
omen (^iJjnS'^)? ^"^ hastened to let him explain himself openly ; 
^3^^j-f an ex ipso (pronuniiatmn esset)^ i.e., num ex animi sen- 
tentia hoc dixisset. Maur. l^tHZ ^w^wWwm (faustum) capioy oUa- 
vl^ofjMiy comp. Ges. thes, ii. 875. The older explanations of this 
word see in H. B. Starkj nott. sell. p. 156 eq, — The ana^ Xey. 
^'^n cognate with ^^f^ exuercj properly abstraherej nudarej then 

trop. aliquid facere nude^ i.e., sine prcetextUy or aliquid nude^ i.e., 
sine fuco atque ambagibus testari^ conjimiarej comp. Furst's Cone. 
p. 398, in the Talmud often simplicit^r confirmare^ testariy comp. 
Ges. thes. i. 476. The following words 'n, y -^n TpHM '* ^* Ben- 
hadad thy brother ?" are a repetition of the words of Ahab in the 
form of a question, by which the Syrians would give Ahab occa- 
sion simply to confirm his word, in order to be certain that he 

^ The old theologians find a miracle in the fall of this wall ; but 
thoagh we cannot mistake the finger of God in it, yet the text does 
not indicate the Divine causality, whioh would entitle ub to the assump- 
tion of a proper miracle. 
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had spoken in sincerity, so that they might rely upon it. But 
Ahab does not content himself with having declared Benhadad 
his brother, wherein lay implicitly the guarantee for hb life and 
firiendly treatment, but causes him to come immediately and 
ascend his chariot. Y. 84. But in order to keep Ahab in this 
humour so favourable to himself, Benhadad immediately pro- 
mises to restore him all the cities, which his father had taken 
fix>m the Israelites, and to grant to Ahab's subjects a quarter of 
their own in Damascus his capital, such as Benhadad's father had 
obtained in Samaria.^ On this liberality extorted from Ben- 
hadad by necessity Ahab promises to conclude a treaty with him 
and set him free, and grants him his liberty after the treaty was 
concluded. The words '•yi'^ Q^iDF) n*12m> ** niake streets for 
thee in Damascus," can neither be understood with Grotius of 
fortifications and military posts, nor of cattle roads, or commons 
and pasture grounds in the Syrian territory (J. D. Mich., Deres., 
Maur.), still less of excises and toll-bars in Damascus (S. Miinst., 
Vatabl., C. a Lap.), but only of this, that a quarter for residence 
and free intercourse should be granted to the Israelites in the 
capital of the Syrian kingdom (Cler., Gesen. and others). 

This as impolitic as untheocratic proceeding of Ahab arose by 
no means from a ^ heart naturally very good** (J. D. Mich.), 
but from weakness, indecision, and self-deluding vanity.^ To set 

' Benhadad the father had taken some towns in Galilee from the 
Israelites in the time of Baasba (xv. 20), but these can scarcely be 
contemplated here, not merely on account of n*i^^ Hb^D '* ^^^^ ^^^ 

father," for ^^ could also signify only ancestors in general, and at all 
events ooold not be used of Baasha, but still more on account of the 
farther remark, that Benbadad's father made streets in Samaria, which 
points to a war between Benhadad I. and Omri which has not come 
down to us, which must have occurred in the last six years of Omri, 
after Samaria was built for the capital of his kingdom. 

* Cler. on v. 42 has very properly decided : Factum itaque Achabi^ 
quamoU dementia spedem prcB se feratj non erat vera dementia^ qua 
nan eU erga latrones exercenda ; qui si dimiitantur^ muUo magis noce- 
bunt J quam antea^ quemadinodum re verafedt Benhadadua. Victoriam 
Deus Achabo concesseratj seeleratumque regem in mantis ejus tradiderat, 
ut de eo supplidum sumeret, non ut benigne haberet. Nee aUoqtgn 
Achabus dementi ingenio erat^ qui tot prophetas ab uxore Izebda trud- 
dari pansus erat. On the contrary, 6. L. Bauer (Gesch. d. hebr. Nat. 
ii« p. 403) finds in this a "trait, which does honour to the heart of 
Ahab 1 1" 

L 2 
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free a cruel and faithless enemy was not only great harshness 
towards his own subjects, but also an obvious striving against 
God, who by granting the promised victory had given the enemy 
of his people into his hand. Even though Ahab had no express 
command, as Saul had regarding Agag (1 Sam. xv. 3), yet there 
lay upon him, if as theocratic ruler he would respect the will of 
the Lord, inasmuch as the Lord had given him into his hands as 
a despiser of his Divine Majesty, the sacred duty of securing rest 
for himself and his subjects by his death ; as it was natural to 
presume, that the faithless adversary after his freedom was re- 
covered would not adhere to a treaty formed on compulsion, 
which accordingly happened xxi. 1. The punishment of his 
striving against God is immediately announced to Ahab. 

Vv. 35 — 43. One of the scholars of the prophets receives this 
commission and discharges it, so that, following the example of 
Nathan, 2 Sam. xii., he elicits from the king himself the judg- 
ment on his conduct. He causes himself to be wounded by 
another, then, having disguised himself, meets the king on the 
way and proposes to him the following fable. In the battle with 
the Syrians another had delivered to him a prisoner to keep under 
the threat, that, if he let the prisoner escape, he should either 
answer for him with his life or pay a talent of silver, and the 
prisoner had now escaped him. — As to the particulars it is asked, 
why, did the scholar of the prophets cause himself to be smitten 
and wounded I Some think, merely to make himself unknown, 
against which v, 38 speaks, Seb. Schm. says, utjingere possety 
quasi ita percusaus et tantum non interfectus esset ab eoy cujus 
capiivum dimisisset. This also is scarcely the right ground, be- 
cause the prophet does not mention his wound to Ahab. The 
wounding was to be much rather a symbolical sign, a practical 
prediction to Ahab of that which he was about to suffer from the 
released Benhadad, as has been observed by C. a Lap., Calm., 
Schulz, and Maur. — The refusal of the scholar of the prophets to 
smite his colleague in office at his word is severely (v. 36j 
punished ; but we are to remember, that, as he was summoned 
thereto niJT *^*D {^^ ^^ this at xiii. 2), his reftisal was an 
obvious resistance of a servant of the Lord to the command of 
Ins God, which was so severely punished as a warning to others, 
like a similar act of disobedience in xiii. 24, in the man of God 
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from Judah. V. 38. t2^nn^1> '^ ^^ disguised himself with the 
head band over his eyes/' that is, he made himself unknown by 
patting on a head band. On this meaning of tDDH ^^ search, in 
At^. to make oneself be searched for, therefore to disguise 
oneself, especially by dress, comp. xxii. 30, 1 Sam. xxviii. 8, 2 
Chr. xviii. 29. — ^g^ is not ashes (■^Qfc^), as Syr., Vulg., Luther, 
Grotins, etc. explain, but = ■^gjy, in the Chald. fc^-^ssw^, in 
LXX. rekafuov of the head band, Ges. thes. i. 140 f. — v. 39. 
■^^D depart, turn from the way to one, as Ex. iii. 8, Judg. xiv. 
8, Bnth iv. 1, etc. — '^QT^ to be missed, as -ypg to miss, 1 Sam. 

XX. 6, 18,xxy. 15, Jer. iii. 16, etc. The Arab, jjii has the same 
meaning, comp. Havern. on Ezek. p. 606. A talent of silver 
=s (2618 pr. rixd.) £342, is a sum not to be procured by a poor 
man, so that he must certainly have answered with his life for 
the prisoner escaped. — V. 40. nsrn HSn HtoV " ^^ ^^ husj 

T •• T T •• T T 

here and there," to have to do here and there, so that the change, 
proposed by Dathe, of nfeJV ^^^^ HMid ^^ unnecessary. — To this 

V V 

complaint of the unknown man Ahab answers : '^y^ TPE)tt>?D t3> 
**so thy judgment — thou hast decided," that is, even already thy 
judgment pleases me well, thou must bear the penalty named. 
V. 41 f. The prophet had expected this decision. By removing 
the head band he makes himself known to Ahab, and applies the 
approved judgment to himself, when he announces to him the 
word of the Lord, '^ because thou hast let go the man whom I 
had cursed, therefore thy life shall go for his life and thy people 
for his people," that is, therefore upon thee and thy people shall 
the punishment fall, which thou hast failed to execute on Ben- 
hadad. "^Q-^n QJ^M *^® ^^^ ^^ ^7 curse, who is laid by me 
under the curse, who should have been put to death according 
to the law, Lev. xxvii. 29. On the idea and nature of the curse 
comp. Hengstenb. Christol. iii. p. 453 ff. — V. 43. As Ahab, 
being not unacquainted with the law, knew what was imported 
by the a-^n? which the prophet hereby implicitly pronounced 
upon him, he went to his house* nyyj -^p, " vexed and dis- 

^ According to Josephus {Antiq. xv. 5) Ahab must have vented bia 
vexation and displeasure on the prophet and cast him into prison, 
which however is only inferred from xxii. 8 and 26. Comp. the note 
on XX. 13. 
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pleased." ^q from ^^q to be obstinate, refractory, denotes dis- 
satisfaction with what liad occurred, therefore vexed, moody, 
comp. xxi. 4, 5. 



CHAPTER XXL 

SEIZURE OF THE VINEYARD OF NABOTH AND HIS SHAMEFUL 

EXECUTION BY AHAB. 

Vv. 1 — 4. After Ahab had concluded peace with the S^-riana, 
the desire seized him of appropriating to himself a vineyard, 
which Naboth the Jczreelite possessed at Jezreel beside the 
royal palace, in order to turn it into an herb or vegetable garden. 
But Naboth wishes neither to sell the inheritance of his fathers 
nor exchange it for another vineyard. Provoked at this Aliab 
goes to his house and abandons himself wholly to his vexation, 
laying himself on his bed, and taking no food. To judge aright 
of this narrative it is before all things to be remembered, that 
Naboth's refusal to alienate his vineyard to the king did not pro- 
ceed from obstinate self-will, but had the religious ground, that 
the law of Moses strictly forbade any Israelite to sell his paternal 
inheritance, and, even in case of the greatest poverty, only per- 
u)itted its sale on the condition that it could be redeemed at any 
time, and, if this was not done, in the year of jubilee it reverted 
freely to the original owner or heir, Lev. xxv. 13 — 28 ; Num. 
xxxvi. 7 flF.^ Naboth was thus in his denial not merely entitled by 
his personal right, as J. D. Mich, says, but bound by the Divine 
law, to decline the demand of the kin^, which interfered with 
conscience. But Ahab, whom we have hitherto found to be 
the direct reverse of a " good man with the best intentions" (J. 
D. Mich.) remains here also true to his character, and shows 
himself a man sold under sin (v. 20), who failed however in 
the requisite energy of purpose, to display the iniquity of his 

^ Hcngstenberg (Beitr. ii. p. 129 f.) has made the remark, that this 
whole narrative is only intelligible by this key, and drawn fron^ this 
the right conclusion, "that the Mosaic law had very firm roots in 
Israel." 
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heart in effective action. The answer of Naboth (v. 3) : 
^^p p Q >^ Jl^y^'m " ^^^^ be to me far from the Lord," that is, 
God forbid that I . . . , is by no means "extremely rude" 
(Mich.), but a simple expression of repugnance to an act con- 
trary to the law of God, and could no more hurt Ahab than in 
general the imputation of a wrong does the sinner. If he there- 
fore exhibits his vexation and displeasure in a childish manner, 
fo that he lays himself on his bed, turns his face from the 
bystanders (more tristiumj qui conversationem^ colloquium et con- 
spectum hominwfn fugiunt et declinant. Seb. Schm.) and will not 
eat, this discovers no better disposition than if he forthwith car- 
ried out his will in a tyrannical manner and forcibly seized the 
coveted good. Had he not been of too imbecile a character, he 
would no doubt have himself done that which he leaves his bold 
consort to perform. 

Vv. 5 — 7. As soon as Jezebel learns the cause of his vexation, 
she upbraids him with his want of energy in acting, and at the 
same time promises to procure for him the coveted vineyard. — 
On ppiD corap* xx. 43.— '^^ 'y^ 71F)V HflM " ^^^"> exercise 
only thy royal power over Israel," that is, act as king, use 
the power, which is at thy command as king over Israel. The 
words are neither ironical nor to be taken as a question, but a 
simple summons to action, in which no doubt is implied a tacit 
censure of his imbecility. 

Vv. 8 — 10. Jezebel now writes a letter in the name of Ahab, 
seals it with his seal, to give it the character of a royal mandate 
(Esth. viii. 12 ; Dan. vi. 17),* and sends it to the elders and 
nobles of Jezreel. — From the addition "^■^'^j;^ "^tlJM (^' ®)' ^^^^^ 
is explained and rendered more emphatic still by D'>itt?*n 
rVQ3~nM " ^^^ dwelt with Naboth," and from the like opposi- 
tion in V. 11, we are not to conclude, that Jezreel was only the 
birth-place and paternal city of Naboth, where he had his in- 
heritance, but not his usual residence (J. D. Mich.) ; much 
rather are these additions made, because Ahab and Jezebel, 

^ The seal probably coatained the name of the king, which was 
impressed on the document by the seal instead of a subscription ; as 
is done at present in Egypt and Persia by the Turks and Arabians, 
comp. Paulsen, d. Regier. d. Morgenl. p. 295 ff. and Roscnm. A. u. N. 
Morgepl. ill. p. 20$ f. 
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although they had a palace in Jezreel and resided there at 
timeS| yet at that time were in their proper residence Samaria, 
to indicate that the letter was sent directly to the elders of that 
city, because they were more fit than any other persons to 
execute the wickedness of Jezebel, inasmuch as they, dwelling 
with Naboth in his home, that is, togetlier with him in the same 
city, had occasion to observe his manner of life, and might have 
themselves naturally heard the blasphemy of God, with which 
he was to be charged.^! — ^Y. 9 f. In the letter Jezebel commands 
the elders to proclaim a fast in the city, to assemble the people, 
to set Naboth at the head of the people, and to set over against 
him two worthless men as witnesses, who should assert that he 
blasphemed God and the king, and then to stone him as a blas- 
phemer. A public fast is ordained, not in order thereby Bet^at 
Tov <f)6vov TO Sctcaiov (Theod.), but to show, that a heavy guilt 
lies upon the city, which must be expiated. Fasting as an 
external sign of repentance presupposed a grievous offence, on 
account of which men humbled themselves before God (1 Sam. 
vii. 6.) By this order also the external appearance of justice 
would be given to the process in the eyes of the whole city, 
and the stamp of truth antecedently impressed on the trangres- 
sion, of which Naboth was accused. To preserve the appear- 
ance of justice, two witnesses also are set up, as the law required 
in capital offences, Deut. xvii. G f. xix. 15; Num. xxxv. 30; and 
Michael. Mos. K. vi. § 299, but worthless men, as in the accusa- 
tion of Jesus, Matt. xxvi. 60. — ^j*^ i13'^a> "thou hast blessed 
God and the king/' that is, bid them farewell, taken leave of 
them, that is, in substance blasphemed God and the king.' Only 

^ That Ahab actually dwelt at that time in Samaria, and therefore 
came to Jezreel only to ask the vineyard of Naboth, but after the 
refusal of this request returned again to Samaria, appears not only 
from XX. 43, but also from this, that Jezebel sends her letter to 
Jezreel (v. 8) and the elders of this city after the execution of her 
bloody order send the intelligence of Naboth's death again to her (v. 
14), which would not have been necessary, if she had been at that 
time residing at Jezreel. But that this order was executed at 
Samaria, as Dereser assumes, follows neither from v. 16 nor from vv. 
18, 19. 

2 This is obviously the meaning of ^^ in Job i. 5, ii. 5. But in 

Ps. X. 3 it means to bless,'' as Hengstenb. on the passage has proved. 
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on this sapposition, that to '^ bid God farewell/' according to 
general opinion^ was equivalent to ^^ blaspheming God/' could 
Naboth be put to death by the application of the law : Thou 
shalt not curse God, nor revile a prince among thy people (Ex. 
xxvii. 27). The penalty for this offence is certainly not stated 
in the passage quoted, but was determined in practice by analogy^ 
AGch. M.1L vi. § 295. As the law, Deut. xiii. 11, and xvii. 5, 
punished idolatry as a practical denial of God with stoning, so 
could blasphemy be visited with no less a penalty. Blasphemy of 
God and the king is here mentioned as in the law, Ex. xxii.27,not 
as two independent offences, but as internally connected. Blas- 
phemy of the king as the visible representative of God in his 
kingdom was eo ipso also blasphemy of God. 

Vv. 11 — 13. That the elders of Jezreel, instantly complying 
with the command of the queen, show themselves ready for 
her ungodly commission, presupposes deep moral degradation 
as well as slavish fear of her detestable tyranny. The assump- 
tion of Vatabl. and others, that Jezebel sent her order non ad 
omnesy sed certos quos sdebat esse impios aut sibi morigeros is con- 
tradicted by the generality of the expression, " to the elders and 
nobles of the city," and does not really improve the matter, as 
long as the better disposed, as we must then assume, tacitly 

But this learned roan goes too far when he (Beitr. ii. p. 131 f.) quite 
denies to the word ^n^^l ^he meaning '^ to curse/' and maintaining only 

the meaningB, *' to bid farewell to, renounce/' will explain our passage 
by this, that through ^n'?^*) D^PT ^M T^S *^® blasphemy forbidden 

in Exod. has been reduced to the general idea of neglect, in order to be 
flble to apply the prohibition concerning idolatry to this particular case. 
This assumption loses all probability from the consideration, that in 
this case the whole process would have lost much of its legality in the 
eyes of people, as a great part of the people, with the king and queen 
at their head, had openly neglected God and served Baal. If the 

charge ^^^ ^U^ WD'^Sl ^*^ ^^ ^^® general opinion only the meaning, 

'* thou hast neglected God, "it would have appeared arbitrary and unright- 
eous to punish one, not the remainder, who had in fact still more notori- 
ously and boldly neglected God. The signification of a word is often so 
modified by the speech usage gradually moulding itself, that it assumes a 
meaning, which does not lie immediately in its etymology. Thus 
Qm'I^^ *T13 " ^^ bless God, bid him farewell,'* has receiv^ per eu- 

phemismum the meaning, to imprecate, blaspheme." 

9 
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assent to the commission of the offence, without raising their 
voice against it. V. 13. ^^rnjT'l " ^^^7 witnessed against him 
(Naboth.y* — T'yn ^^ ^®^® ^^^ ^' ^^ construed with the Acciis. 
instead of ^ Am. iii. 13 etc., as often the construction of verbs 

vacillates between the use of the ace, and the preposition, com p. 
Ew. Gr. p. 324. 

Vv. 14 — 16. As soon as Naboth*s execution was announced to 
the queen, she calls upon Ahab to take possession of his vine- 
yard. As according to 2 Ki. ix. 26 Naboth's children were put 
to death with him, the king could confiscate his goods according 
to a right sanctioned, not certainly by the law of Moses, but by 
usage (comp. 2 Sam. xvi. 4, and Mich. M.R. i. § 69), which was 
probabljr derived from the identification of the offence against 
sovereignty vrith that against God. As in the latter offence 
the goods of the offender fell as Q^pj to the Lord (comp. Deut. 

xiii. 16, and Mich. M.R v. § 246), so in the case of the offenders 
against sovereignty their goods were regarded as forfeited to tlie 
king. V. 16. '')y) Otfi^ " Ahab rose up to go down (from Sama- 

ria to Jezreel) to the vineyard of Naboth." 

Yv. 17 — 19. As Ahab stands in the act of taking possession of 
it, Elijah the Tishbite, at the command of God, meets him with 
the words ; ** Hast thou killed, and also taken possession ?" 
(The question stands loco ajirmationis empliaticaej q. d. utique 
occidisti et possedisti etiam. Seb. Schm. after Luther) and 
according to the jus talionU announces to him the penalty, that 
the dogs shall lick his blood in the same place in which they 
licked that of Naboth. But according to xxii. 38, this took place 
not in Jezreel, but in Samaria. In order to bring the prophecy 
into full harmony with its fulfilment, many (Grot., Maur., 
de Wette and others), after the example of Gousset, explain 
^ttJM D^TOSl V P^^ ^^ quody " inasmuch as," while Dereser 
thence concludes, that Naboth was stoned in Samai*ja. Both 
are equally arbitrary. The prophecy is literally fulfilled not in 
Ahab, but in his son (2 Ki. ix. 25) from the Divine forbearance 
in consequence of his repentance, v. 27 ff. — tt'lDCgi •^QJfc^ (v- 18) 
denotes Samaria as the usual residence of Ahab, not that he is 
there at the moment Elijah meets him ; for as to this it is imme- 
diately added, " he is in the vineyard of Naboth, whither he is 
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gone down." — ni1M~Dil (^" ^^) ^^ ^^ emphatic repetition of the 
pron. 9uf.y " thy, even thy blood ;" see Ew. Gr. § 560. 

Vv. 20 — 24. Ahab endeavours to take the sting from the pro- 
phet's speech by t)ie address ; ^^ Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy ,"^ that is, dost thou meet me again, mine enemy, to bring 
me evil tidings. He calls Elijah his enemy, in order to weaken 
the force of his baleful message. But Elijah answers without 
fear : '^ I have found (thee), because thou hast sold thyself to do 
evil in the eyes of the Lord," and (v. 21) immediately announces 
to him the Divine sentence as to the extirpation of his whole 
house. '^ "^SDnn " ^^ ^^ oneself to do evil " is to surrender 
oneself without a will to evil, so that sin exercises the uncontrolled 
power of a master over man as his slave, comp. v. 25, 2 Ki.xviip 
17 ; Rom. vii. 14. — V. 21. ^^y^ for t^n^^, as in this verb espe- 

cially the ^ often falls away, see v. 29, xii. 12 ; 2 Sam. v. 2 ; Mic. 
i. 15; Jer. xix. 15, xxxix. 16. — For the remaining words see xiv. 
10. — On V. 22 comp. xv. 29 f., xvi. 3, 12 f. — Although Jezebel 
was included in the house of Ahab, yet the most ignominious 
death is specially denounced against her, which actually befell her 
according to 2 Ki. ix. 30 flF. '^Mjnp Vn^ ^^ Trporeixia-fiaTi 

(LXX.), in the moat of Jezreel. I^pf is properly the open space 

by the town wall, pomoerium. There is no occasion, therefore, 
for the change of Ijpf into p^^pf ( CctstaL)^ which is not warranted 
by the more general expression p'^H) which is used for it, 2 Ki. 
ix. 36. On V. 24 comp. xiv. 11. 

In vv. 25 and 26 the writer again gives parenthetically the 
reason why this ignominious end was announced to Ahab and 
his whole house. nilDil ^^^ ^^e form of verbs mm for nn*'Dn 

comp. Ew. &. Gr. p. 473 not. 1. 

V. 27 — 29. The severe threatening makes so much impression 
on Ahab, that he, for a short time at least, feels true repentance, 
for which the Lord in his great compassion mitigates the punish- 
ment denounced in this, that the extirpation of his house is to 
take place, not in his own life time but in that of his son (2 Ki. 

^ Luther renders these words, afler the Vulgala : " Hast thou ever 
foTud me thine enemy?" Incorrectly, as H. B. Stark, Lc, p. 157 ff. 
has shewn at length. 
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ix. 25.) — The rending of the garmentSi the putting on of hair 
cloth (pio)i and fasting, are the outward sign sof humiliation before 
Godf of bitter sorrow for sin and of genuine repentance. On the 
rending of the garments as a sign of deep grief of soul among 
the Hebrews and other Oriental nations^ comp. DougL AnaL as, 
i. p. 117 f., and Winer, R.W. ii. p. 414. Ahab does not leave 
it off even by night, as a sign of earnest repentance, although it 
had no true conversion for its issue, because sin, to which he had 
sold himself, soon smothered again all the better feelings of his 
heart.^ ^^ "TlVm *^and went slowly along," as one deeply 
troubled. ^^ means lenUj leniter^ not gemebundusy still less dis- 
calceatusy as Chald. Syr. and Josephus (Ant. viii. 13. 8) ex- 
pound the word. 



CHAPTER XXn. 



WAR RENEWED WITH THE SYRIANS, AND AHAB*S DEATH, VV. 
1 — 40. REIGN OF JEHOSHOPHAT IN JUDAH, VV. 41 — 51, 
AND OF AHAZIAH KING OF ISRAEL, VV. 52 — 54. 

Vv. 1 — 4. For three years after that great defeat of Benhadad 
(xx.) there was no war between Israel and Syria.' Ahab then 
concerts with Jehoshaphat King of Judah, in a visit which the 
latter paid him in Samaria in the third year of the conclusion of 

^ The old theologians for the most part regard the repentance of 
Ahab as hypocrisy or as purely external ; but this is opposed by v. 29, 
according to which the Lord himself acknowledges bis humiliation 
before him, and therefore grants a reprieve of the threatened sentence. 
Vatabl. is correct : poenitentia haec fuit vera sed temporaria, Comp. 
also Seb. Schm. ad h. L and Buddei hist eccL ii. p. 329. 

' Altogether without grounds, Kdster, d. Proph. p. 78, attaches the 
first verse of our chapter to the preceding section, and then finds 
therein a hint for the understanding of the transaction recorded, xxi. 
17 — 29, between Elijah and Ahab, from which he concludes that this 
scene is an '* Agadah entirely designed for edification,'' which is to 
'^ demonstrate the proposition," *' that even kings do not violate with 
impunity the demands of justice, and that the consequences of reforma- 
tion are for the benefit of the whole land." 
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peace, a common expedition against the Syrians to Ramotli 
Gilead, because Benhadad had not fulfilled the conditions of 
peace, had not surrendered^ as he promised, xx. 34, all the cities 
of Israel taken by his father, but had retained Ramoth in Gilead^ 
in order to recover this city from them.* On Ramoth, comp. iv. 
1 3. — The words of Jehoshaphat (v. 4) : "I am as thou, my 
people as thy people, my horses as thy horses," that is, I, with 
my people and my horses, am at thy disposal, contain his assent 
to the common expedition about to be undertaken, and there- 
fore in 2 Chr. xviii. 3 instead of the last words there is nny) 

rronTD^ " ^ ^^ ^^^^ **^^ ^^ *^® war." 

Vv. 5 — 8. Before the war is undertaken, Jehoshophat wishes 
to learn the word of the Lord concerning it, and Ahab assembles 
his prophets, about 400 men, who all, as with one mouth, pro- 
phesy a fortunate issue of the war. These 400 prophets were 
neither the 400 prophets of Asherah (xviii. 19 f.) who did not 
appear before Elijah on Carmel, nor the prophets of Baal, as 
many old expositors thought, for by these Ahab could not enquire 
pppjn ■>2T"nM> ^^* prophetae vituhrunij that is, prophets of the 
kingdom of Israel, who complied with the calf- worship, gave 
themselves out as prophets of Jehovah worshipped under the 
symbol of the calves, came forward, therefore, of their own accord, 
without a Divine call, and were, if not in the pay, at least in the 
service of the idolatrous king of Israel. Jehoshaphat, therefore, 
does not acknowledge them as the true prophets of Jehovah, and 
enquires if there were none such, Ahab (v. 8) then names to 
him Micaiah the son of Imlah, but with the remark that he hates 
him,* because he never predicts to him good but only evil.' Ahab 
had certainly known him already as a prophet of misfortune, and 
as appears from v. 2ti, had imprisoned him, obviously on account 

* The parallel to onr chap, in 2 Chr. xviii. 2—34, furnishes an 
account of this expedition agreeing herewith almost word for word. 

' According to Josephus and the Rabbins this Micaiah should have 
reproved Ahab in the former war with the Syrians on account of the 
liberation of Benhadad (xx. 41 — 43.) Comp. the note on xx. 13. 

^ As Ahab here speaks of Micaiah, so Agamemnon addrcRses Calchas 
in Homer. 

Movri KOXflay, ov vomoTt /lot r^ Kpifyvov tints I 
dti Toi t6. kok (otX <f>iKa <l)p€a\ fjLavnv€<r6<u 
€(r6X6p d'oCrt ri nta tlnag Irro; , oih f rcXfCca;. 
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of a prediction that was disagreeable to him. He wishes, there- 
fore, no longer to consult him. His hatred to him is founded in 
the belief connected with heathen views of prophecy and conju- 
ration, that the prophets stood in such a relation to the divinity, 
that the latter fulfilled their will. Ahab, therefore, fears that 
Micaiah will revenge himself on him for putting him in prison, 
by not only predicting misfortune, but inducing his God actually 
to inflict on him that which the prophet wishes and desires.* 

Vv. 9 — 12. As Jehoshaphat was of a different opinion with 
regard to the prophets of the Lord, he so appeases Ahab, that 
the latter sends for Micaiah. Meanwhile the prophets of the 
calves come forward to prophesy success before the two kings, 
who sat in royal attire on thrones in an open space before the 
gate of Samaria. Qii^ D^ttnVo " clothed in garments," can 
only mean, in royal garments, in royal array, pjj locus compla- 

natusj usually the threshing floors, which it is well known among 
the Hebrews, as to this day in Palestine, were only open level 
places ; comp. Paulsen, on the Ackerb. der. Morgenl. § 40, 
Niebuhr, Beise in Arab. i. p. 151 f., Rob. Pal. ii. p. 520, 720, 
lii. p. 6, 201, 271 etc. — V. 11. In order to make their prophesy- 
ing more impressive, one of these prophets, Zedekiah the son of 
Chenaanali, supports his word by a symbolic action, in which, 
embodying the figure used by Moses in the blessing of Joseph 
(Deut. xxxiii. 17) : " His first born ox is gloriously adorned 
(videbatur intelligere comuay qucB sunt decor bourn. Cler,) and 
bufialo-homs are his horns ; with them he pushes nations toge- 
ther to the ends of the earth" (comp. Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 
131), he makes for himself horns of iron, and applying the glori- 
ous promise specially given to the tribe of Ephraim, to the present 
case says: "Thus hath said Jehovah ; with these (horns) shalt 
thou push Aram, till thou have destroyed him." While he in 

^ This belief, which among the heathen was a pure superstition with 
regard to their prophets, and even in Ahab was mingled with super- 
stition, had been produced by the observation, correct in itself but only 
falsely understood by the heathen, that the predictions of true prophets 
were actually accomplished ; and was therefore not so foolish as it must 
appear to those who see nothing in predictions but purely human pre- 
sentiments of a sagacious politician without all objective* Divine foun- 
dation. 
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this manner promises Ahab the most certain victoi*Y, he does not 
reflect, that the fulfilment of the whole blessing of Moses de- 
pended on the condition of true fidelity to the Lord and his com- 
mandments, which the idolatrous Ahab had been far from 
fulfilling.^ — V. 12. nSjrn^n'rSJ g^ "P ^^^ ^^ prosperously = 
go up and thou wilt do prosperously, success will attend thee. 
Comp. on this use of the second imperative Ew. Gr. § 618. 

Vv. 13 — 18. The messenger, who brings Micaiah, endeavours 
by the way to persuade the prophet to accord in his prediction 
with the words of the other prophet, and to announce success to 
the king, probably with the well meant intention of efiecting his 
release from prison and saving him from severer punishment. 
But Micaiah, mindful of his Divine commission, rejects decidedly 
this ungodly counsel even though arising from a well wisliing 
heart, solemnly affirming that he will only speak what Jehovah 
may say to him (vv. 13, 14.) Appearing before the king, he 
answers to hb question, ^^ Shall we go against Ramoth in Gilead 
to war, or shall we forbear?" in the same words as the prophets 
of the calves; comp. v. 15 with v. 12. On this statement 
agreeing word for word with the prediction of the false prophets, 
and no doubt also in their tone, Ahab remarked that his predic- 
tion was no sincerely meant word of the Lord, but ironical ; and 
adjured him therefore to speak only truth in the name of the 
Lord (v. 16.) Then Micaiah announces to him what he had 
seen in the Spirit : ^^ I saw all Israel scattered upon the hills, as 
sheep that have not a shepherd," together with the word of the 
Lord : " these have no master, let them return every man to his 
house in peace" (v. 17.) — If ZJedekiah endeavoured to confirm' 
his prophecy by a symbolical ascription of success to the under- 
taking of Ahab, so Micaiah showed the king from the law what 
would actually occur in the contemplated war, namely, the con- 
dition which Moses, afler his own end was announced to him as 
nigh at hand, wishes to avert from Israel, when he says to the 
Lord : " Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of all flesh, set a 
man over the congregation, who may go out and in before them, 

^ Hengstenb. Beitr ii. p. 131 ff. has already remarked how entirely 
our narrative rests on the Pentateuch, and presupposes acquaintance 
with it in the kingdom of Judah. 
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and who may lead them oat and in ; that the congregation of 
the Lord be not as sheep which have no shepherd" (Num. 
xxvii. 16 f.) Israel will lose his master (qijtm), that is, Ahab 

will fall in battle against Ramoth in Gilead, his army, deprived 
of its shepherd, will be scattered on the mountains of Gilead, and 
then every man will return to his house Q'^'^ipa, that is, without 

being pursued or destroyed by the enemy. 

Vv. 18 — 23. Although Ahab had desired a true word of the 
Lord, yet he pays no attention to it, but again traces the unpa- 
latable communication to the personal enmity of the prophet to 
himself, since he says to Jehoshaphat : '^ Did I not tell thee he 
would prophesy no good concerning me, but evil V* Micaiah, 
how^ever, does not allow him to deceive himself in this way, but 
unfolds to him by a farther communication of the revelation 
made to him, the concealed ground of the false prophesying of 
his 400 calf-prophets. That he had in spirit seen the Lord sitting 
on his heavenly throne, suiTounded by the heavenly hosts on 
both sides,* and asking, who will seduce (nWD'^) Ahab to go to 
the battle against Kamoth, that he may fall there. After one 
proposed this counsel and another that, the Spirit of prophecy 
came forward with the proposal, to seduce Ahab as a lying 
spirit in the mouth of his prophets to undertake the war. 
Accepting this proposal, Jehovah has now put a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all these prophets, and spoken evil concerning him 
(vv. 19 — 23.) — ^The symbolic form of this vision is no subjective 
arbitrary embellishment of the prophet^ as with all the rationalists, 
Knobel i. p. q. i. p. 422 f., and Koster i. p. q. p. 80, imagine, 
but a simple representation of the spiritually real vision, in 
which the truth was revealed to the prophet, that the prophecy 
of the calf-prophets was given by a lying spirit to destroy Ahab. 
Rightly recognising this the older theologians, however, for the 
most part erred in supposing ni'^n> ^^** ^ * 'y'^^g spirit inspired 
the false prophets, to be Satan. For fxy^j^ with the def. art. can 
neither signify Satan Kar i^o^Vy nor diabolum guempiam (C. a 

1 vSv "roy ^^' ^^) " standing about him, properly over him." The 

ministers standing behind or even beside their sitting Lord are raised 
above him, and thus appear to the beholder as standing over him, Is. 
vi. 2, Gen. xviii. 8. 
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Lap.)y nor qliquem ex Satance familia (Grot.) JTHTI ^^ rather 

the personification of the principle of prophecy, abstracted from 
the distinction between tme and false prophecy. Only so far as 
this fT!p acts as a -v^ TTDj ^ ^t irvevfJM atcaffaprovf rrj^ irXdvff^ 

(2jech. xiii. 2 ; 1 Joh. iv. 6), that stands under the influence of 
Satan. For even the predictions of the false prophets, as ap- 
pears not only from our passage, but also from Zech. xiii. 2, and 
the doctrine of Scripture elsewhere concerning the spiritual 
principle of evil, are no mere forms of human reason and fancy ; 
but the false prophets, as well as the true, stand under a spiritual 
principle Ijring beyond their nature, and are, according to the 
Divine arrangement, in the service of falsehood under the influ- 
ence of the evil spirit, as the true prophets in the service of the 
Lord are moved by the Holy Ghost. Comp. Hengstenb. Chris- 
tol. iii. p. 320 f., and Havem. Comm. on Ezek. p. 201 fF. This 
supernatural influence of the lying spirit on the false prophets is 
80 brought to view in the prophetic vision, that the spirit of pro- 
phecy (rrMTaan Vm) presents itself as -^pjtJ j-n-^ in the false 
prophets to deceive Ahab. Jehovah sends this spirit, because 
the seducing of Ahab is inflicted on him as a judgment of God 
for his unbelief. But that this lying spirit proceeded from Satan 
is not intimated here, because the object is only to exhibit the 
Divine government in the deception destined for Ahab through 
his prophets. — Besides, the old theologians did violence to the 
text, when they explained the expressions : ^' Jehovah said, who 
will persuade, seduce Ahab" (nDD to persuade one to some- 
thing, mostly in a bad sense, therefore, to seduce) ; '' persuade 
him, thou wilt be able also ; go forth and do so" (w. 20, 22), 
and '^ Jehovah hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these 
thy prophets" (v. 23), by the idea, foreign to the Holy Scrip- 
ture, of a passive Divine permission, as we find it in Theo- 
doret and others.^ According to Scripture God orders the evil 

^ Theodoret thus explains himself : Tavra di npotr^mmoua rU ttm^ 
^iddaKovaa t^¥ Btiav ovxx^P^^^^} ^ y^P ^ aKrjfioiis Qf6s Koi rrjg dkifOtiat 
^iddaxakos vpoairarrtv aTrarrjBrjvai r6v A;(a^/3, 6 bih tov irpo<f>Tjrov fiirwVf tl 
KvpU^s avroi np6s Qt6v, dva<rrfia<f>TjT9i drj tKaarof cir r^y iaxrrov oIko¥ iv tipr^vji, 
di^ ro\m»¥ roiwv 6 irpo^rjnjs iHiba^, «>( to irv€Vfia t^s a9ran;f , opyavois 
Xp^ft'fPov rois hvaat^trw avBpianois, iffcvd£r vnifrxy^'irfu r^v ¥iKri¥, rovro W 
yiMTOi rov Ofov avyx^pfio-avros, KvikvtrM y6p dwa/Acyor, ovk (Ki&ikva€¥t tirtintp 
VOL. I. X 
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also, withoat on that account willing or producing sin. At the 
root of the prophetic vision lies the thought, that Jehovah has 
ordered it, that Ahab, misled by a prediction given to his pro- 
phets by the lyin^pirit, should undertake the war, that he may 
therein be punished for his ungodly conduct.* As he did not 
wish to hearken to the word of the Lord in the mouth of his true 
servant, God has given him over (Trap^Scoicei/, Rom. i. 24, 26, 
28) in his unbelief to the influences of the spirit of lies. But 
that thereby human freedom is not destroyed is evident from the 
nilDil " *^^^ w^l^ persuade him," still more from^he ^y^ Qj) 
" thou wilt also prevail" (v. 22), since the former, still more the 
latter, presupposes the possibility of resistance to temptation on 
the part of man, and therefore human freedom. 

Yv. 24, 25. By this fearless disclosure as to the lying spirit 
moving the false prophets, Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, pro- 
bably their coryphaeus, is so provoked, that he smites Micaiah on 
the cheek and says, " which way went the Spirit of Jehovah from 

6 Axdbp TTjs Bflas ^y lajbtfiovlas dva^io's. So also Prooop. of Gkiza. Comp. 
also F/eiffl, dubia vex. Cent. ii. 439 f. and Badd. hist. eccL iL p. 332. 

* How little the notion, so much employed by the older theologians, 
of the Divine permission {(rvxx^PV^^^i permissioj corresponds with the 
expressions of the Holy Scripture concerning the omnipotence of God 
ordering and directing evil also, is generally acknowledged by the 
deeper evangelical the^ogy of our day. Thus for example, Twesten 
(Yorles. U. d. Dogmat. iL p. 130) says : '* Nothing certainly can be 
clearer to the religious consciousness than the principle, that sin 
lies not in God, in a Divine willing and working, but only in the 
creatures that have of their own free will departed from God. But 
equally evident is the principle, that without God's willing and work- 
ing, nothing, not even that will of evil spirits and men departing from 
God, can be." Comp. with this H. Olshausen's discussion of this 
point in his bibl. Comm. iii. p. 323 ff. especially p. 326 ff. Still more 
decidedly has Hengstenb. combatted the notion of permission, as an 
idea not t>nly foreign to Scripture, but in itself untenable and by no 
means solving the difficult problem of the relation of human freedom 
in the sinner to the Divine predestination (Beitr. iii. p. 462 ff.) Lastly, 
with singular clearness has J. MUller (d. christl. Lthre v.d. Sttnde i. 
p. 291 ff.) explained how '* God undoubtedly stands in a living in- 
fluential relation to evil in the creature, subjecting it to his orders and 
at the same time adapting his universal plan to it, directing its 
development, and assigning to its appearance in the world of reality 
the plan which [eternal wisdom has provided for it," while at the 
same time it leaves untouched the principle, '* that the efficient causa- 
lity of evil as evil lies altogether in the creature." 
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ine to speak unto thee t" This proceeding shows on the ouo 
hand that the prophecy of the false prophets was no mere fiction, 
but a suggestion of a lying spirit, but on the other hand it bears 
witness to the weakness of their cause. Zedekiah could only 
come forward so boldly, because he was conscious to himself of 
this, that he had not feigned his ^racle ; but had he been inspired 
by the Spirit of the Lord, he would not have needed to use phy- 
sical force to give validity to his word, but might have quietly 
awaited the issue of the affair, as Micaiah did, who calmly 
replies to the zealot : ^' thou shalt see in that day, when thou 
shalt go from chamber to chamber to hide thyself.'* This sen- 
tence was obviously fulfilled in the issue of the war, when Ahab's 
followers and friends, or his wife Jezebel herself, made the &lse 
prophets suffer for the misfortune. On •^•th^ yVl ^^ ^^^' ^0. 

* V T V V 

Vv. 26 — 28. But Ahab sends Micaiah back (comp. ^nH^^Ct^n 

V. 26) to the town jail with the order to feed him with bread 
and water of affiiction (that is, with scanty prison fare), until he 
return Q^ ^tQ in safety fix>m the war, whereupon Micaiah, in 

consciousness of the Divine truth of his prediction, calmly but 
firmly replies : '^ If thou return in safety, the Lord hath not 
spoken by me. Hearken, all ye people." Although these last 
words gjtj^ D^y WJttJ ^^ directed to the people only, the 

expression is very general. The whole world is to be witness of 
the battle between the true and £dse prophets, which was to be 
decided by the issue of Ahab's campaign. 

Vv. 29 — 33. Disregarding the prediction of Micaiah, Ahab 
undertakes the war in conjunction with Jehoshaphat, of whom 
it might have been expected, that he at least would have heark- 
ened to the word of the prophet. But probably he was pre- 
vented by false shame from retracting his promise of aid un- 
conditionally made to Ahab merely on account of a prophetic 
announcement, which Ahab had repeatedly ascribed to the pro- 
phet's personal dislike to himself. But this had well nigh cost 

^ The younger prophet of this name, Mieah (i. 2), begins his pro- 
phecies with the same words, in order thereby to represent his activity 
as the continuation of his elder copartner in office and name, comp. 
Hengstenb. Christol. iii. p. 239 f. 

x2 
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Jehoshaphat his life.* For as the Syrian king had commanded 
the thirty-two captains of his chariots to fight singly and solely 
with the king of Israel, in order probably to avenge himself on 
his enemy on account of the former defeat received from him, 
although Ahab had then treated him generously beyond his 
merit or expectation (xx. 32 fF.), and Ahab, whether it was that 
he had been apprised by spies of this order, or that the message 
of Micaiah boded nothing good to his evil conscience, had dis- 
guised himself, while Jehoshaphat had not ;' the captains of the 
Syrian chariots, as soon as they saw Jehoshaphat in royal apparel, 
broke in upon him with the notion that he was the king of Israel, 
and Jehoshaphat could only save himself by a cry, on which the 
Syrian chariot warriors seem to have discovered that he was not 
the king of Israel, and turned away from him. How fsur Jehosha- 
phat owed his escape to his cry is not stated. It is not probable 

^ Even after his safe return to Jerusalem he had to hear the rebuke 
of the prophet Jehu : '^ Shonldest thou help the ungodly and love 
them that hate the Lord ? Therefore wrath comes upon thee from the 
Lord," 2 Chr. xix. 2. 

^ Luther has quite missed the sense of the words ^^-^ tDDHiin 
"Cn rronbDi (^' ^^) *°^^ translation, " disguise thyself, and come 
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into the battle having put on thy robes. But the King of Israel dis- 
guised himself also," whereas ne rendered the same words in the 
parallel passage 2 Chr. xviii. 29 quite correctly : '* I shall disguise 
myself and go into the battle, but do thou put on thy robes. And the 
king of Israel &c." This contradiction has been already remarked by 
Stark I.e. p. 160. ^^"^ t^nfin *^ "®* imperatives, but infinitives 

absolute, which, as Maurer aptly expresses himself — per regiam ui ita 
dicam negligeniiam — are used for the first person of the voluntative, 
properly for the imperative^ but so that the speaker commands himself, 
comp. £w. Krit. Gr. p. 560 and hebr. Gr. §. 583. On the import of 
^Qpfj-^pl see XX. 38. — Stark I.e. finds in these words of Ahab a 
Vitfrities Achabi, regi Josaphato astute periculum intenUmtis suumque 
exitium perfide in caput illius derivare conantiSj whereupon Schulz 
and Manr. broach the suspicion, that Ahab designed after the death of 
Jehoshaphat to seize upon his kingdom. But this conjecture seems to 
me too low and unworthy even for the bad character of Ahab, so that I 
cannot impute to him such a design. The imperative, ^' put thou on 
thy robes" can only convey the meaning, thou mayestput on thy royal 
apparel, thou dost not require measures of precaution, as I do, because 
misfortune has not been predicted to thee, nor do the Syrians entertain 
any special hatred against thee. 
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that he called out his own name. (Cler.) Seb. Schm. thinks, 
he criedy corde ad Dominum, voce ad suosy ut aibi mbaidio venv- 
rerUj ita ut inUlligerefit etiam Si/ri^ quod rex Judas esset For the 
supposition that his cry was a cry to the Lord for help, we might 
appeal to the addition, 2 Chr. xviii. 31, ^' and the Lord helped 
him, and God moved them from him ;" but this cannot be 
concluded with certainty, as this addition contains nothing more 
than a pious reflection of the narrator, which refers to the super- 
natural causality of the deliverance (comp. my apolog. Vers. p. 
316.) So much only is certain, that the cry was the natural 
means of his escape, as the Syrians thereby discovered^ that he 
was not the king of Israel whom they sought. — v'tV V^D'H 
*^ they turned to him** (v. 82), comp. on y)}^ xx. 39. 

V. 34. Notwithstanding his precaution Ahab does not escape 
the Divine judgment ; although he could not be recognized by 
his dress, yet he was hit by an arrow shot quite unintentionally, 
and mortally wounded. ^j^f^proeimplicitaU auoj A. e. sine ullo 

delectu et citra propositum feriendi regem (J. H. Mich., Schulz, 
Maur.) Qj!) integritasj then simplicitas animij here and 2 Sam. 
XV. 11. — rn©n ro^ D'^plTTT pa " between the joints and the 
harness." Cleric, understands by D*»p;2in cammissurasy quibue 
ferreus thorax conjungitur cum pendentibus laminisf quibus venter 
tegituTf the part which the French call le d^faut de la cuirasse. 
It is possible, however, that Q^."xn may here denote a part of the 
body, namely, the shoulder, see Ges. thes, i. 313. — ^"^^ ^HDn 
verte manua tuasj that is, turn round," comp. 2 Ki. ix. 23. "yH^ 
according to the Kettibh is plural. 

Vv. 35 — 38. When the battle became hotter, the wounded 
Ahab, in order not to discourage the troops by his removal from 
the field, and thereby lose the battle, was kept during the day 
standing in his chariot in view of the Syrians until evening, 
when he expired. rPDn^Qn ThvPF\f " *^® ^^ ^^ battle 
ascended,'* increased, became hotter. The use of the verb Jr^y 
for the increasing conflict is explained by the figure, lying at its 
foundation, of a river rising, and with the rising becoming ever 
more rapid ; comp. Is. viii. 7. 'TOSJTD TVHf " ^® w^ stayed," 
was kept standing. The participle with ;y\^ expresses the con- 
tinuance of the action or state, Ew. Gr. § 350. — V. 36 f. About 
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sunset the war cry went through the host, to return every man 
to his city and to his country. But Ahab was carried dead to 
Samaria, and there buried. Y. 38. Here when his chariot, into 
which his blood had flowed, was washed in the pool of the city, 
the dogs licked his blood, while the harlots bathed in the pools. 
Thus were the word of the Lord by Elijah (xxi. 19) and the un- 
named prophet (xx. 42), and at the same time the prediction of 
Micaiah (xxii. 17) fulfilled. Without a shepherd and without a 
master the people returned home (v. 17) ; Ahab had paid his 
life for the spared life of Benhadad (xxi. 42), and his blood was 
licked by the dogs (xxi. 19.)i Very difierently are the words 
^Srn rtb^n (^' 38) interpreted, comp. Pfeif» dub. vea. p. 441. 
At all events we must reject the interpretations of Y\Sy\ ^7 ^^"""^^ 
(Chald. Syr.) or habenae (B. Levi ben Gers., C. a Lap., Calm., 
and others.) phjjjn ^^^ ^^^Y ^^ ^® subject of the sentence, and 
have its usual meaning meretrices; but it may be disputed 
whether yj-p^ here have the intransitive meaning, to wash one- 
self, bathe^ or the transitive, to wash (the chariot.) Against the 
argument, urged by Schulz in favour of the first and against the 
second view, that in the latter case p ^g must have been inserted, 

because tM-p is always used de corporis lotione^ Maurer has re- 
plied, that according to the analogy of the Arab, tjhs^rj which, 
also denotes the washing of clothes, the Hebr. wy^ too may stand 
in a wider sense, and has decided for this : vtdetur de ablutione 
currus hie eofddliue didpotuissey quod de curru sanguine hominis 
cruentato sermo est But although this reasoning may still be 
strengthened, inasmuch as wy^ denotes also the washing of the 
slain victim (Ex. xxix. 17, Lev. i. 9, 13), of the defilment of 
sin (Is. iv. 4), but 533, because it denotes not merely to wash, 
but properly to fall, may certainly be used of the washing of 

^ Gramberg in his so-called " Eritiscben Oeschichte der Religionsid. 
d. A. T." ii. p. 460, finds indeed in this reference of the writer to the 
expression of Elijah (xxi. 19), a reason for declaring it suspicious, be- 
cause the dogs licked the blood of Ahab at Samaria, bot that of Naboth 
at Jezreel ; but a few lines farther he believes it necessary to oonclode 
from this, that in the expression, xxi. 19, we have directly the original 
words of Elijah, and are at liberty to reject the remainder of the pro- 
phecy (xxi. 21 — 24), as unhistorical merely on account of its perfect 
agreement with the fulfilment. Soch after-criticism corrects itself I 
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clothes (Lev. xv. 10 f.) but not of the washing of a chariot, yet 
here also wt) cannot denote the washing of the chariot, because 
(^)>^^ 12in^ transitive, only the immediatelypreceding ^fy^ f)^, 

^ T V 

not the very remote 33*^n*r\M> ^^^ ^® supplied to it as object, 

V VT V 

but in this case the washing of the blood ought to have been 
mentioned before the licking of it by the dogs ; and (5), the wash- 
ing of the chariot has been already stated in the words ritDtt^ 

^•^y7-]^j4 *"and one washed the chariot," and pw^fjj is the 

proper term for the washing of such an article, on which un- 
cleanness adheres only externally, comp. Lev. xv. 12. — That the 
dogs licked the blood, and the harlots bathed in the pool, when 
the chariot defiled with the blood of Ahab was washed, is men- 
tioned as a sign of the ignominious contempt with which the 
blood of Ahab was treated.^ 

Vv. 39, 40. Of the buildings of Ahab mentioned v 39 all 
farther accounts are wanting. The palace overlaid with ivory 
(mpj j^Yjl) h® erected probably in Samaria, his residence, or even 

in Jezreel. 

Vv. 41 — 51. History of the reign of Jehoahaphat o/Judah. Of 
this the accounts in our books are particularly scanty ; much 
more copious is the abstract made from the annals of the kings 
in 2 Chr. xvii. 1 — xxi. 3. 

Vv. 41 — 45. Verses 41 — 44 are also found with little variation 
in 2 Chr. xx. 31 — 33, in the recapitulating summary of the reign 
of Jehoshaphat. — V. 43. " Jehoshaphat walked in all the ways of 
Asa his father, and turned not aside from it," as Asa had done, 
whose heart in the latter years of his reign was more and more 
estranged from the Lord, comp. xv. 18 ff — On v. 44 comp. xv. 
44, 2 Chr. xx. 33, and my apol. Vers. p. 290.— V. 45. " And 

^ In this respect the bathing of the harlots in the pool belongs also 
to the fulfilment of the predicted ignominious end of the godless king, 
althoogh this special trait was mentioned by no prophet, but not in the 
farfetched way, in which Easter i. p. q. p. 80 brings about the con- 
nexion, when he seeks it in this, that the remark, '^the harlots 
bathed," may refer to the fact, that ** the Hebrews are wont to call the 
unchaste dogs,'^ (Rev. xx. 15), and the narrator would as it weresav : 
** whom the first literal fulfilment by the licking dogs does not suit, let 
him turn to the second figurative one, for the harlots bathing may also 
be meant by the dogs.'' 
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Jehoshaphat made peace with the king of Israel/* whereas hitherto 
the two kingdoms had always stood in a hostile position to one 
another. Indeed Jehoshaphat proceeded still farther, as by the 
marriage of his son Jehoram to Athaliah, a daughter of Ahab, 
he allied himself with the idolatrous royal family of Israel, 2 
Chr. xviii. 1, and in consequence of this joined in the above men- 
tioned expedition against the Syrians as the confederate of Ahab. 
Vv. 46 — 48. Of his valiant deeds, which he did {'^xOi^ inilijl 
ntoV V* ^fi) ^^ mentioned in 2 Chr. xvii. 1 — 19, xix. 4—11, 

T T 

his labours for the defence of his kingdom by the establishment 
of forts and organization of forces, as well as by the extirpation 
of idolatry and the promotion of the worship of Jehovah by 
means of instructing the people in the law, and of his wars, be- 
sides that already mentioned, the victorious expedition against 
the Moabites, Ammonites, and other tribes joined with them, 
who had invaded the country, in 2 Chr. xx., on which compare 
my apolog. Vers. p. 241 ff. — On v. 47, comp. xv. 12 and xiv. 24. 
V. 48. " And there was no king in Edom ; a deputy was king," 
that is, ruled the land. The last words ^rf^ ^^y concerning 

' Y V T • 

which Schulz and Hitzig have formed unnecessary conjectures 
(comp. Maur. ad A. L) are explained by the deputy in Edom 
bearing also the title of king, see 2 Ki. iii. 9. The Edmonites 
were subjugated by David (2 Sam. viii. 14), and, as the designs 
of revolt formed by Hadad under Solomon were not realized 
(comp. remarks on xi. 21 f.), remained subject to the kingdom 
of Judah till the time of Jehoshaphat, when they joined the 
Ammonites and Moabites in war against Judah (2 Chr. xx. 
10 — 22), but were smitten by and with their confederates and 
thus again conquered. 

Vv. 49, 50. After Jehoshaphat had again subjugated the re- 
bellious Edomites (comp. p-v^HM'^j 2 Chr. xx. 35), he attempted 
to renew the trade carried on by Solomon to Ophir and Tartes- 
sus, and with this view built ships of Tarshish at Eziongeber 
(comp. ix. 26) to sail to Ophir, but the ships w^ere wrecked by a 
storm in harbour (v. 49.) At that time Ahaziah of Israel wished 
to join him in the prosecution of this trade ; but Jehoshaphat did 
not consent (v. 50.) The reason of this we learn from 2 Chr. 
xx. 35 — 37, which furnishes an idiportant help to the elucida^ 
tion of this matter. According to this Jehoshaphat bad at first 
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actually joined Ahaziah in the building of a fleet, which, being 
constmcted at Eziongeber, was to proceed to Tartessus, but was 
wrecked. Jehoshaphat entered into this partnership, because 
only in this way was the trade to Tartessus possible to him, as 
this fleet was not, as J. D. Mich, assumes, to circumnavigate 
Africa, but to be transported from Eziongeber across the isth- 
mus of Suez,^ and from one of the havens of Palestine on the 
Mediterranean Sea, all of which belonged to the kingdom of 
Israel, to make the voyage to Spain. This partnership the pro- 
phet Eliezer had censured, and announced as a Divine judgment 
the wreck of the ships, which accordingly followed before a 
voyage was undertaken. When Jehoshaphat, after the failure 
of the first attempt, resumed the plan of building merchant ships, 
he declined Ahaziah's proposal again to join him in the under- 
taking, lest he should thereby incur anew the Divine displeasure, 
and built ships for himself alone after the manner of the former 
designed for the trade to Tartessus (tlJ^tpij!^ il^'^^N? ^* 49)> which, 

however, were to go to Ophir, because by breaking off* his trearty 
with Ahaziah the havens of the Mediterranean were shut for the 
trade to Tartessus ; but he was compelled to desist from thb 
undertaking also, because the newly built ships were wrecked in 
the creek of Eziongeber, which abounds in rocks.^ — "^^^y v. 49, 

1 As Cleopatra afterwards wished to convey her whole fleet over this 
isthmus, and as in ancient times whole fleets were often transported over 
necks of land. See abundant proofs of this in my Schrift Uber d. 
Hiram- Salom. Schiflahrt, p. 9 S, 

^ That the above quoted passage of Chronicles is thus supplementary 
of our verses, I have already proved in my Apolog. vers. p. 308 f., and 
my Treatise u. d. Hiram- Salom. Sebifliahrt p. 21 f. against the uncri- 
tical confusion of the two accounts proposed by Bredow and adopted by 
all rationalists ; only that I there placed the building of the ships 
destined for Ophir, which is mentioned in our verses before the build- 
ing of the fleet destined for trading to Tartessus undertaken by Jehosha- 
phat in common with Ahaziah, which is related in Chronicles ; whereas, 
after repeated exarainatiou, the development given above in the text of 
the relation of the two narratives appears to me more correct. But 
therewith all the arguments unfolded in the treatises quoted for the 
diversity and mutual independence of the two narratives remain in 
force ; and the ignoring of the same on the part of the rationalistic 
criticism, for example bv Tuch in the Hall. A. L. Z. 1835, No. 80, 
and by Winer in the bibl. R.W. ii. p. 703, only proves, that this criti- 
cism is more interested in the maintaining of its prejudices than in the 
discovery of the truth. But the scruple, which H&vem. (Einl. 2, 1, 
p. 237) raises against it, appears to me to be quite unimportant. 
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is an error of the pen for ntoy* — The Keri yy^xi^ is an unneces- 
sary amendment of the Kethibh mitfj* ^ ^^ these cases the 
singular of the verb is by no means rare, comp. Ew. Gr. § 568. 
Vv. 52 — 54. Reign of Ahaziahj son of Ahab, king of Israel. 
According to the prevailing spirit the reign of Ahaziah quite 
resembles that of his godless father, comp. xvi. 30—33. These 
verses, moreover, would more suitably begin the following chapter, 
as in it every particular concerning the reign of Ahaziah is con- 
tained, which the author of our books has extracted from the 
annals of the kings. Y. 54 contains no internal reason either 
for the conclusion of the chapter, or much more, for the close of 
the first Book of Kings. 
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SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. 



CHAPTER I. 
ahaziah's sickness and death. 

y. 1. The Moabites were subjected to the Israelites by David, 
2 Sam. viii. 2, xxiii. 20^ and iu the partition of the kingdom 
remained tributary to the kingdom of the ten tribes. After the 
death of Ahab they revolted from the kingdom of Israel. 
This took place obviously in the alliance, mentioned 2 Chr. 
xx.y with the Ammonites and other tribes dwelling beyond the 
Ammonites in the desert of Arabia for war against the kingdom 
Judah. For this war occurred after the death of Ahab (2 Chr. 
XX. 1) and before the building of the fleet of merchant-men 
begun by Jehoshaphat in conjunction with Ahaziah, which was 
scarcely more than a year from the death of Ahab, as Ahaziah 
did not reign longer than a year and a half. More concerning 
this revolt of the Moabites, see in iii. 4 ff. — Ahaziah could do 
nothing to reduce them to subjection, as he soon became very 
ill in consequence of a fall. 

y. 2. '^ And Ahaziah fell down through a lattice in his upper 
chamber in Samaria." Whether n32t^ " *^® lattice" means 

the parapet of the flat roof (npVD ^^u^- ^^* S) on the side of 
the house, where the ;^^y was built on the roof (comp. Faber^s 

Archaeol. i. p. 410), or a kind of window of the Tvhv* ^^^rough 
which Ahaziah fell down, cannot be with certainty determined. 
Most of the Rabbins understand by it a lattice work in the 
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Alijak built on the roof, through which the h'ght shone into the 
lower chamber. — In his illness Ahaziah wishes to obtain from 
Baal-zebub the god of Ekron* an answer, whether he will re- 
cover. 2^t hy^ means the fly-Baal, as averter of vermin, 
as tutelary god against flies, similar to the Zeif^: airofivto^y 
fivlaypo^ of the Eleans (Pausan, viii. 26, 4, v. 14, 2, Plin. x. 40, 
xxix. 24, Aeliani hist, anim, v. 17), and the Myiagrus Deus 
Romanorum (Solin. Polyh. c. 1) ; comp. Seldeni ds Dxis Syr. ii. 
c. 6, Ges. iliea. i. 225, Winer, R.W. i. p. 139, Mov. d. Phoen. i. 
p. 175.* 

1 Ekron (^^'^py) was the most northern of the five cities of the Phi- 
listines, situated between Ashdod and Jamnia, bordering on Jadah in 
the low lands ; at present a village without any relic of antiquity. See 
von. Raum. Pal. p. 183, Plob. Pal. iii. p. 329 flf. 

2 Others, as Jas. Scaliger, Grotius, H&vem. (Comm. on Ezek. p. 
75) explain the name ^^Q) ^nn^ as a name of contempt, distorted from 

L^f 1^^ Lord of the heavenly dwelling (comp. Hab. iii. 11), which 

corresponds with the heathen name of the Phoenician, Lybian, and 
Punic Baal Q*i^m ^^JQ Balsamen of Augustine, called BccXo-dfiiyy by 
Scmchun. (comp. ues. manum Phcm. p. 387, and Mov. i. p. q. p. 176.) 
In &vour of this might certainly be the circumstance, that ihe later 
Jews changed the prince of demons mentioned in the New Testament 
B€f\{€pov\ (to which name the same signification certainly belongs, 

see Mov. p. 255, 261, 287), by a combination of ^ysQ*^ with ^^f, 

S TV 

into a deus stercoreus, comp. Lightfoot, har, hebr, et lalm, in Mai. xii. 
24, and Wettstein, N. Test ad Mat. x. 25. But against it are the 
considerations, (a) that this change belongs only to a later age, when a 
strongly repressed and openly manifested abhorrence of idolatry was 
regarded as genuine piety and holiness, but the change, quoted in proof 
Ifirom the Old Testament, of I^^ jy^^ into v^^ j^^ (Hos. iv. 15), is not 

quite analogous, inasmuch as Ahaziah could not have designated a 
deity, whose aid he was seeking, by a name of contempt ; (5) that the 
other special names of Baal, as j-\v^^ 'r^!^' 'Bsal of the covenant = 

Zcvf ^/)«i«ff, Judg. viii. 33, etc. •^*ij;g '^y^ Num. xxv. 3 ff. express particu- 

lar properties or modifications of a general Baal ; and lastly (e) that the 
flies in the East are an incomparably greater plague than with us (comp. 
Michael. SyrUagm. Comment, ii. p. 98, Oedmann, verm. Samml. iv. .p 
80 ff., Winer bibl. R. W. i. p. 440, Hengstenb. d. BB. Mos. und Aeg. 
p. p. 114 f.), so that a god might certainly be worshipped as the averter 
of this vermin, and designated accordingly. 
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Vv. 3, 4. From t|ie angel of the Lord Elijali receives the 
commission to go to meet the messengers of the king, to ask 
them whether-they went to Baal-zebub because there was no God 
in Israel^ and to announce to them that Ahaziah will not rise 
again &om his bed, but die. The consultation of a god was not 
merely a transgression of the fundamental law of the theocracy 
(Ex. XX. 3 ; Dent. v. 7), but an entire practical rejection of the 
Lord. The Lord therefore announces death to him from his 
hurt, that he may perceive therein a judgment for his idolatry. 
— Tt\TX\ *nM^ ^ ^^^ some angel/ but the angel of the Lord, 
who effects all manifestations of the invisible God to the covenant 
people; comp. Hengstenb. Christol. i. 1, p. 219 ff., against 
which Hofinann's objections (Weissag. u. Erfiill. i. p. 127 ff.) 
avail nothing. 

Vv. 5 — 8. The messengers of Ahaziah do not recognize Elijah, 
but still regard the matter so important, that they return and men- 
tion it to the king, who immediately recognizes Elijah the Tishbite 
from the liabitus of the man described to him in answer to his 
questions. |2)^^n tDBtDD rTO> " what was the manner of the man I" 
^SOD denotes here and Judg. xiii. 12 neither merely /orma 
HmIJI ^bl>0 1^0^ consuetude et mores, but in general (a) judg- 
ment, (b) right, quod justum^ legi conaentaneum esty then (c) the 
right dependent on an internal principle of life variously modified 
according to the individuality of men and nations, the internal 
and external peculiarity of a person, that which in some measure 
constitutes the vital law and right of individual personality. So 
in the passages named. The servants of the king certainly de- 
scribe the prophet only according to his external hahitus^xit the 
external in a man of character is only a picture, of the internal,! 
so that from the external we may reason to the internal. They 
describe him as a -^Jj? 'ryS ^''* P^^osusj hirsutus. But this 
refers, as expositors uniformly remark, not to the hair of the 
beard or body, but to the hairy garment, composed of sheep or 
goat skin or of camel's hair, with which his body was covered, 
the jTI'iit^ ii. 8 and 1 Ki. xix. 12, or "^yfe HIIM? /iiyXwTi; (Zech. 
xiii. ; Matt. iil. 4 ; Heb. xi. 37), which the prophet wore, not as 



1 As Edster d. Proph. p. 81 assumes, and draws therefrom arbitrary 
conclusions. 
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a mere ascetic, but as sermo propheticua reaUsy as a symbol of 
sorrow for the sins of the people and the Divine judgments 
thereby incurred ; comp. Hengstenb. Christol. li. p. 324. — To 
this garment also belonged the leathern girdle ^^y ^^tM? t^^ 

Sepfiarlvf) (Mat. iii. 4), whereas the girdle of the otlier Hebrews 
consisted of linen or cotton stuff, not seldom abo of very costly 
materials, comp. Winer R.W. i. p. 525. — On the literature of 
the prophetic costume see Knobel, d. Prophetism. i. p. 47. 

Vv. 9 — 12. After the delivery of his message to the messen- 
gers of Ahaziah, Elijah had retired to the top of a hill ; whether 
to Carmely as most interpreters conclude from ii. 25 and 1 Ki. 
xviii. 42, can neither be proved nor disproved. But the king 
must have known his place of sojourning ; for he describes it to 
the captain i^';^ tt)M^ hVf "^' ^)* whom he sends with fifty men 

T T — 

to fetch him thence, but not tU cum eo de morbo sua loqueretur 
(Seb. Schm.), but tU eum trucidaret. — To the summons of this 
captain, ^^ Man of God, the king hath said. Come down T Elijah 
answers : ^^ If I be a msm of God, then let fire come down from 
heaven and consume thee and thy fifty." And scarcely was the 
word spoken, when the miraculous judgment fell upon them, and 
immediately after upon a second captain with his fifty in like 
manner (v. 11 f.) But wherein consisted the. grievous crime of 
these captains and their men, who merely executed the command 
of their master t According to the simple words of the text in 
the address, man of God. Most interpreters say, the captains 
had used this designation in a contemptuous or ironical sense. 
But this is not satisfactory. Two cases are conceivable : either 
the captains held Elijah to be no true prophet, and then their 
address as an insult to the prophetic office in the person of a man, 
whom God had acknowledged by so many miracles as his 
servants, was an indirect insult to the Lord : or they held Elijah 
to be a true prophet, and then the summons to surrender him- 
self, in order to be led bound to the king, was a direct and still 
more daring contempt of the prophet as well as of the Lord his 
God. In either case, therefore, the punishment was just. The 
captains did not merely what they as servants of the king were 
bound to do, but shared in the ungodly disposition of their sove- 
reign (avfi/Salvopre^ r^ ckott^ tov 7r€irofi<l)6TO^, Theod.), and 
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with reckless audacity insulted the Almighty God in the person 
of the prophet. This wicked opposition to God the Lord is 
punished, and certainly not by the prophet, but by the Lord 
himself, who realizes the word of his servant. Whoever, there- 
fore, on account of this act charges the prophet with cruelty/ 
does not reflect, that this charge falls not on the prophet, but 
much rather on God the Lord.^ 01 rov Trpo^i/rot; tcaTTjyopovme^ 
Korit Tov Geov tov irpo^irfrov Kivovai tA^ yT^jdyrra^. Theod. — V. 
11 f. If just punishment was inflicted on the first captain for his 
wickedness, the second was still more deserving of the like 
penalty. For he not only does not allow himself to be brought 
to consideration by the judgment inflicted on his predecessor, but 
proceeds still farther in obstinacy of heart, since he does not con- 
tent himself as the first (v. 9) with the simple summons : p^^ 

" come down," but with daring insolence in stronger terms calls 
upon the prophet : ^(^ mnT3> " come down quickly," as if he 

was able to command with unlimited power.^ 

Vv. 13—16. The sending of the second, but still more the 
sending of the third captain, after the first and second with their 
fifties had been miraculously slain, shows the excessive height of 
the obstinacy of the king. The disaster which had befallen the 
first with his company, he might have ascribed in his unbelief to 

^ As Tindal, Bayle, etc., on which compare Lilienthal, d. gute Sache 
iv. p. 966 and viii. p. 58 f. 

' Many incorrectly refer, in proof that Elijah has here carried his 
zeal too far, to Luk. ix. 54 f., where Jesus rebukes his disciples, James 
and John, because they wish to call down fire from heaven on the 
town of the Samaritans that did not receive him, as Elijah did. For 
the Lord here rebukes, if the words i>s koI *H\ias ffVoti/o-ev, wanting in 
many critical authorities, and therefore removed fi*om the text by Tis- 
chendorf, but received by Lachmann, and even if the answer of Jesus, 
WK oUktrty oiov irp€viwT6£ cWc vfuis, removed frt)m the text by both these 
critics, should actually be genuine, — not the conduct of Elijah, but 
only his disciples, who, mistaking the difference between the economy 
of the law and the gospel, in carnal zeal wished to imitate that which 
Elijah had done in godly zeal for the honour of the Lord insulted tinhis 
person. Gomp. Calvin on the passage. 

* Impudentior fuit hie secundus Peniaeontarckus pricre ; turn quia 
audito efus mpplicio rum resipuit, turn quia auxit impudentiam addenda ; 
festina. G. a Lap. 
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a chance, an accidental misfortune ;^ but after the same lot had 
befallen the second with his men, it was scarcely possible longer 
to mistake the punitive hand of the Lord : yet Ahaziah wishes 
to carry out his wilfulness ; but the third captain was better than 
his king and wiser than his predecessors. He obeys indeed the 
command of the king, so far that he goes to the prophet ; but 
instead of contemptuously summoning him to render himself a 
prisoner, he rather bows his knees before the man of God, and 
begs the life of himself and his soldiers. Elijah, directed by the 
angel of the Lord, follows him to the king, and repeats to him 
the word of the Lord, which he had already announced to him 
(w. 4, 6) by his messengers. — ^The plur. Q^tlj'^ttJ (7* ^^) ^^ ^^^ 
because this predicate belongs not merely to Q^ttJon "^to ^^^ *^ 
to VQJlorn- ^^ ^n*\^ instead of ^]!)^ (v. 15) comp. Ew. Gr. § 
468. 

Yv. 17, 18. After Ahaziah, as the Lord had spoken by Elijah, 
was dead, his brother Jehoram, as he had no son, succeeded him 
on the throne, comp. iii. 1. The statement (v. 17), that this 
Jehoram became king in the second year of the Jewish Jehoram, 
the son of Jehoshaphat, stands in contradiction with the state- 
ment, iii. 1, that he came to the throne in the eighteenth year of 
Jehoshaphat. Most expositors and chronologists' compose this 
difference by the assumption, that Jehoshaphat had adopted his 
son as co-regent in the seventeenth year of his reign. It certainly 
appears to oppose this arrangement, that — as Jehoram of Judah, 
viii. 16, became king in the fifth year of the Israeli tish Jehoram, 
and therefore in the lifetime of his father Jehoshaphat, or in the 
twenty-third year of his reign, since Jehoshaphat, according to 

1 As the rationalists (Eichhorn i. p. q. p. 244, the exeget. Hdb. part 
9, Bauer, hebr. Mythol. ii. p. 164 f. etc.) do, who, in order to explain 
the miracle, naturally appeal to the simoon and to subterranean fire 
accidentally breaking out, and yet find themselves at length compelled 
to have recourse to the assumption of a mythical distortion of the his- 
torical event by exaggerating legends. 

' Only Bennigsen (bibl. Zeitr. p. 132) assumes two sons of Jehosha- 
phat with like names, and makes Jehoram senior become joint king in 
the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat, and Jehoram junior in the twenty- 
third. A quite untenable expedient. Quite arbitrary also are the 
methods of d. Yignoles i. p. 262 and Archinard I. c. p. 76. 



^ 
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i Ea. xxii. 42, compared with 2 Ki. iii. 1^ only died in the seventh 
year of the Israelitish Jehoram — a twofold nomination of Jehoram 
to be co-regent most have taken place, which is highly improbable, 
inasmuch as the second nomination implies the abolition of the 
first, and the beginning of the reign of a contemporary Israelitish 
sovereign would scarcely be dated from a co-regency that was 
soon after abrogated ; yet this view proposed by Ussher (AnnaL 
M. ad a. m. 3106 and 3112), Lightfoot {0pp. i. p. 83 and 85), 
Hartmann {System, chronol. p. 237), and Winer (R. W. i. p. 534), 
is in general right, and loses the improbability attaching to it, as 
soon as we distinguish between mere co-regency and actual 
sovereignty.^ Jehoshaphat, in the seventeenth year of his reign, 
which runs parallel with the end of the twenty-first and the 
beginning of the twenty-second year of Ahab, went with the 
latter against the Syrians in the war against Kamoth in Gilead 
(1 Ki. xxii.) This expedition appears to have given him occa- 
sion to nominate his son co-regent, and assign to him, during 
his own absence from the country, the administration of the 
government, from which time Jehoram remained co-regent with 
his father. . But in the twenty-third year of his reign Jehosha- 
phat ceded to him the entire sovereignty, on which account the 
eight years of the Jewish Jehoram are to be reckoned, not from 
the death but from the twenty-third year of Jehoshaphat's reign.' 

^ Ussker Lc. intimates this distinction somewhat differently, since he 
remarks on the seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat : Jos. Jehoramumfilxum 
suum proregem instiiuii, and on the twenty-third : Jehoramum cui antea 
vicariam potestatem eommunicaverat, regni secum consiituii consortem. 

' Winer i. p. q., indeed, holds it questionable, '* against all precedent, 
to reduce the twenty-five years of Jehoshaphat in the general compu- 
tatioQ to twenty- three ;" but this is clearly demanded by the synchrony 
ism of the years of the Israelitish kings. For, if Jehoram of Israel, 
who became king in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat, and reigned 
twelve years (iii. 1), was slain at the same time with Ahaziah of Judah 
(ix. 24 — 27) and the Jewish Ahaziah reigned about one year, his pre- 
decessor Jehoram about eight, and thus the two together at all events 
eight full years ; the Jewish Jehoram must have ascended the throne 
four years after the Israelitish Jehoram, that is, in the twenty-third 
year of Jehoshaphat, which is parallel with the fifth year of the 
Israelitish Jehoram. Precedents for this contraction of the years of 
two kings in the general computation of the duration of the regal 
period are no doubt wanting, as the other reductions proposed by the 
older chronologists, for example in the Israelitish Ahaziah, whoee 
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The reason why Jehoshaphat ceded the sovereignty to his son two 
years before his death we do not know. Lightfoot (L c. p. 85) 
finds it in the expedition which Jehoshaphat, with the Israelitish 
Jehoram, undertook against the Moabites who had revolted from 
Israel; but, as the Moabites revolted under Ahaziah immediately 
after the death of Ahab (see on v. 1), Jehoram would scarcely 
delay his warlike proceedings till the fifth year of his reign, and 
though the year of this campaign is not stated in chap, iii., yet it 
appears very evident from vv, 5 — 7, that Jehoram, immediately 
after their revolt, made preparations for war, and invited Jehosha- 
phat to make common cause with him. 



CHAPTER II. 



ASCENSION OP ELIJAH, TV. 1 — 18, AND THE FIBST MIRACULOUS 

DOINGS OP ELISHA, VY. 19 — 24. 

Vv. 1, 2. When the time was come that Elijah should part 
irom this earth, he found himself, with Elisha his servant and 
successor appointed by the Lord, at Gilgal, the seat of a school 
of the prophets founded by him ; see the introduction to chap. iv. 
— To both had the Lord revealed, that now the seal was to be 
put to the mighty and blessed labours of Elijah by his miraca- 
lous assumption into heaven, in order to strengthen the power of 
faith in Elisha, the other scholars of the prophets, and all the 
true worshippers of the Lord in Israel ; but to each apart, so 
that Elijah knew nothing of the fact that Elisha also had re- 
years many reckon to the last years of Ahab, are arbitrary, and the 
case stands alone ; but this very exception to the rule is intimated in 

viii. 16 by the words, nTirP '^ho tDDtt?^rtn» "^^ *^® ^^^^ J^*^ ^ 

Joram the son of Ahab king of Israel, when Jehoshaphat was (still) 
king of Judah, Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat became king." And 
it is equally arbitrary in expositors and chronologists to reject the words 

^JT ^h^ ^rtn *8 * spurious addition (see on the passage), as in others, 
for example, L. Capellus, des Vignoles i. p. 325, to declare the text in 
oar passage to be here corrupt. 
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ceived a revelation of the same. He therefore made several 
attempts to release himself from his companion, not to prove his 
love and fidelity (ut faceret periculum an diHgeretur ah Elisaeo, 
Vatabl.), but ex modestia et humilitate (Com. a Lap.), becaust , 
in his great humility, ho wished all witnesses of his glorification 
to be absent. — Setting out from Gilgal, Elijah thus speaks to 
Elisba: "Tarry here, for the Lord hath sent me to Bethel.'* 
But when the latter assures him with a solemn oath by the Lord 
and the life of Elijah, that he would not leave him, they both 
went down (?|"n«n) to Bethel (v. 2.) Gilgal is regarded by all 

expositors and biblical geographers as a place situated east of 
Jericho, towards the Jordan, where Joshua, after the miraculous 
passage of the Israelites through the Jordan, pitched his first 
camp in Canaan proper, and performed the circumcision that had 
been neglected since the rejection of the people in the wilderness, 
on the male generation that had grown up in the last thirty-eight 
years of the journey, from which the place received the name Gil- 
gal, Jos. iv. 19 f., V. 9, 10. By an inconceivable oversight it has 
occurred to no one, that we cannot descend {^xy>) from this place 
situated in the deep valley of the Jordan to Bethel, which lies on 
the mountains, that therefore this ^t^v^ C^- 2) decidedlv proves 
the incorrectness of the current opinion, and imperatively demands 
that the site of our Gilgal be sought on the mountains. An 
additional reason is the improbability that Elijah should have 
gone firom a place lying east of Jericho to Bethel (thus passing 
Jericho), and then only from Bethel to Jericho, and thence again 
to the Jordan (indeed again over the supposed Gilgal, lying 
between Jericho and this river, or close by it.) But if we look 
for a Gilgal on the mountains, from which we may descend to 
Bethel, the passage, Deut. xi. 30, where the situation of the 
mountains Ebel and Gerizim is thus described ; behold they lie 
on the other side Jordan, behind the way toward the sun-set, in 
the land of the Canaanites, who dwell in the plain over against 
Gilgal by the terebinths of Moreh; points out a Gilgal not far from 
the mountains Ebal and Gerizim.^ This Gilgal still exists in 

* After I became doubtfal from •)'j^V| (v. 2) of the correctness of the 
current notion of the site of Gilgal bein^ east of Jericho, I found that 
Tbenius in Kauffcr's bibl. Stud. ii. p. 130 if., had rejected it on the 

y 2 
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name in the large village Jiljilia (LLl^sL^), which lies upon a 
steep flat-topped hill, from which a very extensive view of the 

grounds above adduced, and proved the identity of the Gilgal in our 
passage and Deut. xi. 30 with Jiljilia. But this learned roan has only 
proceeded half-way, if he assumes, besides this Gilgal = Jiljilia, which 
he believes also mentioned in the prophetic passages, Hos. iv. 15, ix. 
15, xii. 12 ; Am. iv. 4, v. 5, the existence of a town of this name east 
of Jericho, in the usual way, and not only makes this latter Gilgal the 
place of encampment of the Israelites under Joshua, during the con- 
quest of Canaan, but ali^o regards it as the town where Samuel annually 
judged the i)eople, and Saul was solemnly recognized as king by the 
people, and afterwards rejected also by the prophet Samuel. A care- 
ful examination of the collective passages, in which, so far as known to 
me, Gilgal is named in the Old I'estament, has satisfied me, that a city, 
town, or village, Gilgal, east of Jericho, towards Jordan, cannot be 
proved from the Old Testament, that at all events the places mention- 
ed, Jos. iv. 19 f., V. 9 f , where Joshua encamped after the passage of 
the Jordan before the conquest of the land of Canaan, is mentioned again 
in the statement of the boundary of the tribe of Judah, Jos. xv. 7, as 
well as in the allusiofl of the prophet Micah to this event (Mic. vi. 5), 
but in none of these places is described as a town or place inhabited by 
men. In all the other passages — with the exception of Jos. xii. 23, 
where Gilgal, the capital of a Canaanitish king conquered by Joshua, 
is probably identical with the v/Z/a, mentioned in the Onom, art. Oelgcf^ 
nomine QalguUs TaXyovX^s) ah Aniipatride in sexto milliario contra 
septenfrionem (it must certainly mean meridiem j see v. Raum. Pal. p. 

153) and with the still extant village Jiljuleh (J^jsssL*) according to 
an index of places in Bob. iii. p. 260, — the agreement of the situa- 
tion of Gilgal with Jiljilia can scarcely be mistaken. So in Jos. 
ix. 6, X. 6, 9, 15, 43, xiv. 6, xv. 7. If, according to these passages, 
Joshua, after ho had conquered not only Jericho, but also Ai at all 
events situated on the mountains, and had already advanced to Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim, and there, according to the command of Moses, 
rehearsed the blessing and curse of the law to the people (Jos. viii. 30 ff.), 
pitched his camp at Gilgal, whither the Gibeonites come to beguile the 
Israelites into a covenant (Jos. ix. 6, x. 6), whence he attacks and 
Hlays the kings joined with Adonibezek at Gibeon (Jos. x. 7 ff ), and 
where afterwards the partition of the land is begun (Jos. xiv. 6), who 
could believe that this commander, after he had long left the valley of 
the Jordan and penetrated so far into the mountainous country, would 
retire with his whole army behind Jericho into the Jordan vale, in order 
to undertake farther operations ? To so improbable a supposition it was 
then only necessary to yield, if another Gilgal had not existed in Pales- 
tine, if a Gilgal had not already been made known to Moses over 
against Ebal and Gerizim. But if even here any one should wish to 
find the most improbable probable, yet no one, although Studer indeed 
has done it, will desire to seek the Gilgal with the n^^iDD (^^^^ ^^ 
stone quarries), in its neighbourhood (Judg. iii. 19), in the Jordan 
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great plain beneath and of the sea is obtained, and not merely the 
moontains Ebal and Gerizim, lying ^^^ hours north of it^but even 

Yalley east of Jericho, who rightly considers that Ehud — when he 
brings a present to the Moabite king Eglon in the city of palms 
(Jericho V. 13), and turns back by the Q^^^DD *'* Cri^g^lj murders the 
Moabite king, then again flees beyond these Q^S^DD ^ Seirath, and 
there on the mountain of Ephraim summons Israel to rebel against the 
Moabites (vr. 17 — 27) — cannot possibly have made his way back the 
first time, or the second time after Eglon's murder made his escape 
from Jericho to the mountains of Ephraim over the supposed Gilgal, 
lying ten Roman miles east of Jericho. The Gilgal, Judg. iii. 19, can 
thus have lain only west of Jericho. Lastly, none of the passages in 
1 Sam. ^vii. 16, x. 8, xi. 14 f, xiii. 4 ff., xv. 21, 33) contains any rea- 
son, which requires us to seek the here-mentioned Gilgal east of 
Jericho in the valley of Jordan, f f, on the other hand also, they 
afford no stringent proofs of its identity with Jiljilia, yet this can 
admit of no doubt, when the existence of a town Gilgal east of 
Jericho is not demonstrable either from Joshua or Judges, and 
the district generally beyond the oasis on* which Jericho lay, is a 
wilderness even to the Jordan, of which indeed Robinson states 
that in his journey from Jordan to Jerusalem he went only " a 
good half-hour through a desert tract" (Pal. ii. p. 509), but that 
onward to Jericho the whole tract might easily be cultivated, as the 
soil is loose and fertile, as that of Egypt, and needs only the super- 
fluous waters from Jericho to render it extremely productive (p. 
514), though it is not known that it ever had the superfluous waters 
from Jericho. '* But where the water does not flow, the plain also 
produces nothing" (Rob. p. 531.) To this is added the geographical 
position of this point. Would Samuel, when he went from year to 
year in circuit to Bethel and Gilgal and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in 
all these places (1 Sam. vii. 16), have chosen, besides Bethel and 
Mizpeh, a place situated in the south east corner of Canaan, at all 
events on the border of the arable land, to meet a part of the nation for 
the settlement of their differences ? to cause Saul to receive homage 
from the whole people as king ? Or would Saul, as Thenius i. p. q. p. 
147 supposes, have selected this comer for the head-quarters of his 
military operations against the Philistines encamped on the mountains 
at Michmash (1 Sam. xiii., xiv.)? — After all it is not to be wondered 
that Robinson, notwithstanding repeated examination of place and pas- 
sage, found no trace of the remains of Gilgal east of Jericho, and could 
ascertain from none of the Arabs such a name in this district (Pal. ii. 
p. 532 f., 522.) We might wonder only at this, that he could mistake 
the identity of the site of Jiljilia with the Gilgal so often mentioned in 
the Old Testament, especially as it did not escape him that this name 
evidently corresponds to the old name Gilgal (iii. p. 299) ; but the 
wonder disappears when we recollect that all modem geographers have 
nnhesitatingly assumed our Gilgal to be in the valley of Jordan, east 
of Jericho. See Rel., Pal. ill. p. 782 f. 811, Ilamelsv. iii. p. 428 ff. 
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the still more remote Hermon, and towards the east the moun- 
tains of Gilead maybe seen (comp. Rob. Pal. iii. p. 299 f.) ; and 
is also mentioned by Eusebius in the Onom. under the article 
rdXrfoXa : Koi aWoi,^ Sk eoucev etvcu FaXTfoka ri^v irepi BcuffdX^ 
— The Bethel so celebrated in the Old Testament formerly named 
Luzy retired from the road leading directly from Jerusalem to 
Shechem (see v. Raum. Pal. p. 176 f.) Robins, (ii. p. 340 ff.) 
thought he had discovered in the ruins somewhat more than ten 
Roman miles distant from Jerusalem^ which the Arabs call Burj 

Makhrun (/. >3^i^sx-« ^ft) ^^ ^^^i Beitin Q, ^ajUj ^ j) (Beitin from 
Beitil, Beitel, as Jebril and Jebrin, from Gabriel.) On the 
other hand, Then. i. p. q. p. 127 flP., has proved by convincing 
reasons, that (I) this place, from its remoteness from Shiloh, 
could scarcely be paralleled with Lebonah (Lubban), as it is, 
Judg. xxi. 19 ; that (2) according to Jos. viii. 13, 14, in the 
immediate environs of Bethel and Ai, a tolerably large valley 
(pOi^y rtyyvrd ^ found, but none of the vales at Makhrun 
can be called pQj^j much less pQ-^j^, as they are only Q^i^^nj 
Wadys ; that (3) here no higher mountains, but only hills are to 
be found in the neighbourhood, whereas, according to Jos. xvi. 1, 
1 Sam. xiii. 2, Bethel lay either itself on a considerable eminence 
(^^ j^^21 in) ^^ ^^^^ ^ height was found close by it ; and that, 
lastly, (4) Makhrun itself, according^to Robinson's own assertion 
(ii. 339), is enclosed on every side by heights, and fit)m the 
highest point of the ruins existing there only four very contigu- 
ous places can be seen, whereas Lot from this district (his tent 
between Bethel and Ai, Gen. xiii. 3 f.) could overlook the whole 
plain of Jordan (the site of the subsequently arising Dead Sea), 
Gen. xiii. 10. All the indications given in the Old Testament 
of the situation of Bethel agree much more with the village 

Sinjil ( v.gv:^)y Ijdng southwest of Seilun (Shiloh), on the high 
bank of the deep Wady running west, at least 200 feet above its 

Rosenro. Althk. ii. 2, p. 159 ff., t. Raum. Pal. p. 196 f., Gas. thes. i. 
288 f., Winer R.W. i. p. 504 f. Most have distiDguished from it only 
the Gilgal mentioned in Deut. xi. 30 and Jos. xii. 23 (Rel. /.c, 
Hamelsv. iii. p. 250 ff., Rosenm. i. p. q. p. 128, v. Raum. p. 152, 197 
not., Winer i. p. 505), whereas Gesen. i.e. will acknowledge only the 
supposed Gilgal in the valley of Jordan in all the passages of the Old 
Testament without exception. 
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bottom, comp. Bob. Hi. p. 300 ; for this is as far from Seilun as 
Lubban ; here is fomid an actual valley (rytXf^y ^^ ^^^ broad fer- 
tUe valley lying beneath (Sinjil), which expands towards the 
east into a beautifol basin-like valley of considerable size" (Rob* 
p. 300, 303), and also the mountain of Bethel, whether it be the 
ridge on which Sinjil itself lies, or, as Then. p. 130 assume^ 
<< the mountain, on which Jiljilia lies, which rises very precipi- 
tously, and in the ascent of which Robinson and his companions 
riding on mules occupied half an hour" (iii. p. 289.) Lastly, the 
proximi^, often indicated in the Old Testament (Gen. xii. 8 ; 
Jos. viL 2, viii. 9, 12, 17, xii. 9), of Bethel and Ai lying east 
of it, is suitable ; for Sinjil lies quite in the neighbourhood of 

Turmus Aya (UU iy^J)} ^^ which Then. (p. 129 ff.) has 

rightly again discovered and demonstrated the Ai (lyn) c^^" 

jectured to be there indeed by Rob. (ii. p. 300), but not recog- 
nised. 

Vv. 3—7. In Bethel the scholars of the prophets come to 
Elisha with the intelligence : knowest thou, that Jehovah will 
take away thy master from thy head to-day. Elisha answers : 
I also know it, be silent; because he knew that Elijah from 
humility wished to keep his approaching glorification secret. 
The same is repeated when Elijah with his attendant arrives at 
Jericho (v. 5.) In both places Elijah again attempts to induce 
his minister to remain beliind, but as in Gilgal, so also here, 
without success (vv. 4, 6.) They go therefore both farther to 
the Jordan, while fifty scholars of the prophets fix)m Jericho 
follow him at a distance, and remain standing in sight of the 
Jordan, not merely honoris causa (Seb. Schm.), but to be eye 
witnesses of the miraculous removal of their great master (v. 7.) 
— ^The journey, which Elijah before his departure from this earth 
made from Gilgal through Bethel and Jericho, was not only 
dependent on this, but he must touch at these places on hit way 
to the Jordan, but had evidently the same object, for which his 
ascent to heaven was revealed not merely to Elisha but also to 
the schools of the prophets at Bethel and Jericho. Elijah said 
indeed that the Lord sent him to Bethel, to Jericho, to the 
Jordan (vv. 2, 4, 6) ; he thus took this route under the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit, and wished before his departure to visit the 
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schools of the prophets which he had planted, perhaps to make 
some farther arrangements in them, to impart admonitions and 
instructions, as he might have often done, at all events by his 
presence to strengthen and confirm the scholars of the prophets 
in a life consecrated to the service of the Lord, without expecting 
that they were apprized by the Spirit of the Lord of his ap- 
proaching departure from this life. But as his ascent to heaven 
took place less on his own account than on that of his surviving 
associates in office, God had revealed it to so many, in order that, 
by the miraculous glorification of their master, they might be 
still more determined than they had been even by his words, 
lessons, and admonitions, to continue in their calling without fear 
or trembling, when their great master with his mighty spiritual 
power was no longer at their side to instruct, advise, and protect 
them. But before all Elisha, whom the Lord had appointed as 
successor to him (1 Ej. xix. 16), must be prepared by the lastx 
passage of his master to be the prosecutor of his work. He 
therefore never leaves his side, and wishes, no doubt also from 
the inward impulse of the Holy Spirit, to be an eyewitness of his 
glorification in order to receive the spiritual inheritance of the 
firstborn from his departing spiritual father. — The phrase pfp'^ 

ttJfc^^ hv^^ " ^ ^*^® from over the head/' is not exactly equiva- 
lent with F)^^ or qj^ pyp'j (vv. 9, 10), and is explained not 

merely by this, that the scholars sat at the feet of their master 
(comp. Acts xxii. 3, and Yitringa, de synag. vet, p. 167 ff.) but 
contains an intimation of his removal by ascending into heaven^ 
as erralpeiv and apaXafifidpeip Acts i. 9, 10. 

Vv. 8 — 10. Arrived at the Jordan, Elijah takes his prophet's 
mantle, rolls it together, and smites the water with it, upon 
which it parts hither and thither, so that the two go over on dry 
ground. The mantle (ni*lfe^)> ^^^ external symbol of the pro- 

V V — 

phetic office (comp. on i. 8), is the bearer of the invisibly operat- 
ing Divine power of the Spirit, which inspired the prophet. 
The miracle is analogous to the miraculous dividing of the Red 
Sea by the rod of Moses stretched over it (Ex. xiv. 16, 21), but 
yet so peculiar and so perfectly corresponding to the prophetic 
character of Elijah, that mythical legend could never have devised 
it. Moses the leader of the people accomplishes his miracle by 
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his shepherd's rod, Elijah the prophet divides the water with his 
prophetic mantle. The aira^ \ey. ^^ all the ancient yersions 

except the Arabic render by convolvity from which ^yy^j j(kafiv<fj 

T 

the mantle, Ezek. xxvii. 24, comp. Havem. on the passage. V. 
9 f. On the farther bank Elijah grants to Elisha a last request 
before his departure, in the certain confidence that the Lord at 
his entreaty will bestow it upon him, and Elisha asks, *^ Let a 
doable portion in thy spirit ^jrrnjl D^3tjJ~^D ^® ^ ^^ (come 
upon me.") This request, of which Elijah says, " thou hast 
asked a hard thing," many interpreters from Ephraim Syr. and 
Theodoret to Koster and Krummacher (in his Elijah) have so 
misunderstood, as if Elisha had desired the doubled measure of 
the spirit of Elijah (" let thy spirit be double in me," Luther 
afler the Vulg.), which then some refer to this, that Elisha per- 
formed much more and much greater miracles than Elijah (see 
Cler. on the passage, and PfeifFer, dub, vex, p. 442 f ), others, as 
Koster i. p. q. p. 82, understand of the " gift of prophecy and 
miracle," or even, as Krummacher, of this, that the spirit of 
Elisha as an evangelical spirit was twice as great as the legal 
spirit of Elijah. But this sense neither lies in the words, nor 
follows &om the answer of Elijah, nor can such a relation to 
Elijah be proved from the life and acts of Elisha. The expres- 
sion D*i^({J *iB, properly a mouthful, a ration of two, derived from 

the custom of setting before the person, whom it is intended to 
honour, a twofold or even manifold portion, (comp. Gen. xliii. 
34 and Rosenm. A. u.|N. Morgenl.i. p. 207) stands here and in 
Zech. xiii. 8, (comp. Hengstenb. Christol. ii. p. 342 ff.), in evi- 
dent relation to Deut. xxi. 17, where it denotes the double 
portion, which the firstborn received in the inheritance of his 
father.^ Resting on this law, according to which the firstborn is 
to receive from his father ^ fe^JftS'^ ^ttft^ 73"^ D^25) ^S ^ inheri- 
tance, Elisha asks for himself as his firstborn spiritual son the 
doable portion in (of) his spirit, as his inheritance.^ With this 

1 This de^ndence of our paRSBge on Deut. xxi. 17, formerly per- 
ceived by S. MiiDster, Yatabl., Grot, Seb. Schm., Calm, and others, 
has again in our times received great prominence fi*om Hertz i. p. q. p. 
42, and Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 133 f. 

^ EUisha regards himself as firstborn son in relation to the other 
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agreed also the answer of Elijah : ^' thou bast asked a hard things" 
says he^ not because, as Calmet thinks, he had expectedy ** that 
Elisha would content himself with asking some portion of his 
garments or his moveables (I), or even of his authority or counsel 
for the government of the other prophets,** but because the grant 
of this petition lay not in his own but in 6od*s power only, 
on which account he connects its Ailfilment with a condition 
depending not on his will but on the Divine disposal : ^* If 
thou see me, when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto 
thee; but if not, it shall not be so" (v. 10.) According 
to his own inclination Elijah wished not to have Elisha stand- 
ing so near him as an eyewitness of his departure from the 
earth, but from his constant refiisal to leave him he saw that he 
could not escape from him. He therefore lefl it to the Lord, 
and made this Divine disposal a sign to Elisha, whether the 
Lord would grant his request or not. Moreover the request 
itself implies a spiritual dependence on the part of the peti- 
tioner, and on this account Elisha could not possibly desire that 
the double measure of the spirit of Elijah should be imparted 
to him. He that is departing cannot bequeath to his heir more 
than he himself has. Thus the activity of Elisha in comparison 
with that of Elijah appears to be subordinate. He stands and 
acts only as the prosecutor of the work done by Elijah, not only 
externally in relation to the idolaters, but internally in regard to 
the schools of the prophets. Elisha performed the anointing of 
Jehu and Hazael entrusted to Elijah, and thereby realizes the 
extirpation of the house of Ahab announced to him by Elijah ; 
he only maintains and cherishes the schools of the prophets, 
which Elijah founded. And not EUsha but Elijah appears as the 
coryphaeus of the prophets along with Moses the representative 
of the law, on the mount of the transfiguration of Christ (Mat. 
xvii, 4), conversing with the Lord who was come to complete 
the law and the prophets. (Mat. v. 17.) Only a quite external 
mode of viewing the greater number of the miracles performed 
by Elisha can discover in them a proof that double the spirit of 

D*^^^^^n *^^39 inasmuch as he was called by Elijah at the command 

of God to be bis successor, not perhaps because he had been the scholar 
of Elijah logger than the other sons of the prophets educated by him. 
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Elijah rested upon him. — On the form jr^plp fiur n p ty ^ comp. 

Ew. Gr. § 351, and with regard to the aenae comp. Gen. v. 24. 
V. 11. While they talked with one another as they went on, 
*^ behold there (appears anddenly) a chariot of fire and horses of 
fire, which parted them both asunder ; and Elijah went up in 
the tempest to heaven.^ The sense of this so often misinterpreted 
and rejected miracle^ discernible by ns is, God suddenly removed 
Elijah to heaven ; he took him away to himself, as in former 
times Enoch, Gen. v. 24, from EUsha and from the earth (comp. 
vv. 9, 10.) The removal took place rnj^p3 in the tempest, as 

Luther has properly rendered it. rnyD usually storm-wind, and 
often a figure of the Divine judgments (Is. xxix. 6, xl. 24, xli. 
1 6), denotes the thxmderstorm in which God displays his omni- 
potence in the most striking manner, and visibly manifests his 
presence on the earth. Thus Jehovah answers Job, xxxviii. 1, 
xl. 16, rnypn to ^^^ appears to Ezekiel, i. 4, in the ppj-^ 
rr^yp ^° * great cloud of fire in the midst of which he sat over 
the cherubim. In our passage the rDJ^D ^ ^^^ thunderstorm, 
the tempest accompanied with an appearance of fire, that pre- 
sents itself to the eye of Elisha as a chariot of fire and horses of 
fire, on which Elijah goes to heaven. The thunderstorm is the 
earthly substratum of the Theophany ; the chariot of fire with 
the horses of fire the symbolic form, in which the removal of his 
master into heaven is presented to the view of the surviving 
Elisha. All other questions concerning the nature of the fiery 
chariot, the place from which Elijah was taken, the day of his 
ascension, which C. a Lap. assigns according to the Eomish 
martyrology to twentieth July of the nineteenth year of Jehos- 

^ The exeget. Hdb. p. 9 on the passage enters into all conceivable 
natural explanations ; that Elijah was struck with lightning, carried 
away by a hurricane, or a whirlwind, or a waterspout, or buried in the 
sand, or tossed into the valley or into the Jordan, or carried off in a 
chariot by the king's guards, or that he lost himself in a clond descend- 
ing upon the mountain and was still alive ; or that the narrative is 
only a vision that Elisha had in his sleep, during which Elijah left 
him. Not content, however, with this, it lastly brings forward the 
fables of heathen mythology concerning the miraculous removal of 
Hesperos, Tithono.*), Ganymedes, Romulus, etc., 'in order to give the 
stamp of a myth to the narrative for which the rationalists have also 
decUured themselves in the works quoted at 1 Ki. xvii. 
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haphat^ and so on, into which the older expositors entered, are 
to be avoided^ as unprofitable disquisitions about matters, which 
surpass the limits of our earthly thought and comprehension. — 
The ascent of Elijah is more frequently compared with that of 
Christ, and both are really alike in this respect, that Elijah as 
Christ left the earth, not in the way of earthly death, but in 
other respects they are doubtless to be distinguished. Elijah, as 
servant of the Lord, as minister of the law, who preached with 
his fiery zeal the fire of the anger of the Divine righteousness to 
the apostate generation of his time by word and deed, is removed 
to heaven by the Lord in the fiery tempest, the symbol of the 
judicial righteousness of God; Christ, as the Son, to whom all 
power in heaven and on earth was given, being transfigured by 
his resurrection into the imperishable Divine nature, returned by 
virtue of his eternal Godhead to the Father, was lifted up before 
the eyes of his disciples, and a cloud received him withdrawing his 
form from their view, Luk. xxiv. 51 ; Acts i. 9. The ascent of our 
prophet has also been placed side by side with the death of Moses ; 
but Moses died, and was appointed on account of his sin to die in 
the wilderness (Deut. xxxii. 49 fF.), and was only buried by the 
Lord, so that no man saw his grave (Deut. xxxiv. 5 f.) God 
thus caused him to taste of death as the punishment of his sin, but 
withdrew him after death from the power of death (comp. Jude 
v. 9 and M. Baumgarten, tlieol. Comm. on the O. T. i. 2, p. 666.) 
Elijah did not die, but was, by a miraculous change (1 Cor. xv. 
51 f., 1 Thes. iv. 15 S.) taken up to heaven. This difference is 

^ The year of the ascent of our prophet cannot be ascertained, as v. 
1 contains no date, although we may infer from the order of our section, 
that it took place not long after the death of Abaziah of Israel. 

^ On this ground also we disclaim the wish with Br. Baner (d. 
Relig. d. A.T. ii. p. 208), to understand philosophically the necessity 
of this miracle and to deduce from it, '^ that in Elijah the self-con- 
scionsness of the absolute Spirit was that which substantially operated." 
For this proposition, as well as its farther explication, "it was the 
Divine grace, which withdrew the zealot from his conflicts and preserved 
him in his kingdom as a security for the future removal of the opposi- 
tion, and at the same time the process of the personality of Elijah, who 
in the pain of his vain wrestling, was directly impelled to see his task 
and his person that was bound up with it, secured, and had it secured 
in his removal " — rests on the pantheistic view of things, which does 
not unite but confound heaven and earth, God and the creature. 
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quite in keeping with the character of the two men of God. 
Moses^ the lawgiver, goes in the way of the law, which works 
death as the wages of sin (Rom. vi. 23, vii. 13), from the earthly 
life. Elijah, the prophet, who is ordained for correction to 
future times (o Kararfpa^eh iv iXeyfi^U ek xaipov^), to pacify the 
wrath before the judgment, to turn the heart of the father to 
the son, and to restore the tribes of Israel (Sir. 48, 10), is taken 
from this world to heaven as the forerunner of Christ (Mai. iii. 
23 f., Matt. xi. 10 14) without tasting death, predicting the ascen* 
sion of the Lord, who, by his resurrection from the dead taking 
the sting from death and the victory from hell (1 Cor. xv. 55) as 
the abolisher of the curse of sin and conqueror of death and the 
grave, ascends into heaven to the right hand of the Father on 
high.i 

^ If we hold these parallels between Moses, Elijah, and Christ, 
together with the import, as discussed on 1 Ki. xvii., of the'personality 
and historical position of Elijah in the development of the kingdom of 
God ; we can no longer reject his ascent to heaven as impossible or 
unique in its kind. For it does not stand alone, but has its hold and 
support in the ascension of our Lord, and is quite in harmony with the 
great mission, which was committed by the Ijord to onr prophet, who 
formed the middle point between Moses and Christ in the unfolding 
of the Divine preparations for salvation, which was in progress for so 
many centuries. Whoever, indeed, has pot recognised this import, 
has not comprehended in general the spirit and essence of the Divine 
revelation, to him it not only is but must be incredible, as we find not 
only in the Jew Josephus, but also in the Christian Church father £ph- 
raim Syrus. Josephus ( Antiq. ix. 2, 2) is silent concerning the miracle, 

and only relates : 'HXiW i( audpayrrav f}<^avi(T6r)- Koi olhtis cyvo) fitXP^^ ^^ 

(Trifi€pou avTov rrfv T€\€VTr,Vj and even adds, that it is written in the sacred 

books of Elijah and of Enoch : on ytyovaaiu dtpavtU' Bdvarov de avT&v ovdcis 

ocdcv. The church-father Ephraim in his explanation of our chapter 
passes over the last words of v. 11 : " so Elijah went up in the tempest 
to heaven," and paraphrases the remainder thus : " Suddenly there 

came from the height (]!l)0>) a storm of fire (I'QJ) |\^^^)» ^^^ ^^ 
the midst of the flame the form of a chariot and horses, and parted 
them both asunder ; the one of them it left on the earth, the other, 

namely Elijah, it carried to the height (]100s1q1^ iSs) ; but whither 

the wind (or spirit ? ].m05) carried him, or in what place it left him, 
the Scripture has not informed us, but it says, that after some years a 
terrifying letter from him full of menaces was delivered to king Jeho- 
ram of Judah." Hence we see clearly, we may infer that Ephraim 
did not believe the ascent of Elijah, but wisely avoided clearly exprea- 
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Vv. 12, 13. When EHsha saw his master miraculously removed, 
he cries out : " My Father, my father 1 the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof!" and in token of his grief rent his garment 
in two pieces, then took up the mantle of Elijah, which had 
fallen from him in his removal, and returned to the bank of the 
Jordan. He calls Elijah *^^^ ^^^^ as his spiritual father, who 

• T • T 

begat him as his spiritual son by the word of the Lord. This 
deep inward conception of spiritual fatherhood, according to 
which the scholars of the prophets are called Q^^M'^^jn ^^ sons 
of the prophets, is enfeebled by the paraphrase, magiater fidelis" 
aime (Schulz, Maur.) Q^^tlj^o^ ^"^ war chariot and riders, on 
which the strength and stability of earthly kingdoms rest, are 
here an emblem of the mighty protection, which Elijah afforded 
to the kingdom of Israel by his spiritual acts, and hence the 
Chald. thus paraphrases ^pfh^ h^'^lfrh T^nS ^ItOI ''S'l •'S*^ 

sing his opinion on the point. What Josepbus and Ephraim did not 
venture to do, that was done in the last century by J. D. Michaelis, in 
his remarks on his translation of the Bible for the unlearned, when, on 
V. 1 of our chapter, he informs the unlearned, that Elijah did not go to 
heaven, but wai only removed from Palestine, and lived at least twelve 
years longer, — to be able to write a letter to Jehoram king of Jadah 
(2 Ghr. xxi. 12), as the Syrian father Ephraim, so generally regarded 
as orthodox 1400 years ago thought, and even stated, '^ that no one 
receives letters from the people in heaven." That Ephr. Syr. perhaps 
thought this, though he has not expressed it, we perceive ^m his words 
quoted above. Those, therefore, who like Bauer (hebr. Mythol. ii« p. 
167), the author of the exeget. Hdb. on the passage, and Mov. (Krit. 
Unters. p. 183) have copied this notice from Mich., have not cast a 
glance at the orthodox church father. Moreover, I have, in my apolog. 
Vers. ii. d. Chr. p. 310 f. proved, that the statement, 2 Chr. xxi. 12 ff., 
may be reconciled with the ascension of Elijah ; and if what is there said 
were not sufficient it is not necessary, on account of 2 Chr. txi. 12 ff., 
either to deny the ascension of Elijah, or with Gramb. and Mov. to 
pronounce the passage in question unhistorical, as it does not speak of a 
letter (j^*^?|^> as a letter is called in 2 Chr. xxx. 1, 6, or qv^qq), 

but of a writing (^j^Jj), which came (arrived) from Elijah to Jehoram. 

— On the other hand the narrative of the ascension of Elijah in connec- 
tion with the prediction, Mai. iii. 23 f., has occasioned among the 
Rabbins, and even the Mohammedans (Arabs and Persians^ a mass of 
legends and myths concerning our prophet, which Winer (R.W. i. p. 
376), and still more fully Rbdiger ( Allg. Encyl. d. Wissensch. vol. 33, 
p. 324 f.) have enumerated, but in a very uncritical way connected with 
the biblical representations of Elijah as the forerunner of the Messiah.. 
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rO^O rS^'Jl'^O. Corap. xiv. 13. — ^The prophet's mantle of 
Elijah is in his removal transferred to his successor, as a pledge 
to himself of the granting of his request, and as a visible sign to 
others, that the spirit of Elijah rests npon him (v. 15), that he is 
appointed by God as his successor. 

Vv. 14, 15. In order, on the one hand, to confirm Elisha him- 
self in the conviction that his petition has been granted, and on 
the other to accredit him among the scholars of the prophets and 
the people as the successor of Elijah appointed by the Lord, the 
waters of the Jordan are again miraculously divided, when 
Elisha smites them with the mantle of Elijah and invokes the 
God of Elijah. — The question : Where is Jehovah the God of 
Elijah, even he ? is an expression of the firm confidence, that the 
Grod of Elijah will be with him also, and by him prove himself 
as glcMrious as he did in and by Elijah. The t^n^Plt^ belongs, 

notwithstanding the foregoing Athnachy to ^^ ^T^h^ Tt\TV ^ 

•• v; T 

emphatic apposition, even he? The object of this miracle is at- 
tained in the scholars of the prophets from Jericho, who had seen 
it from the other bank ; on this they acknowledged that the 
spirit of Elijah rested on Elisha, and came to meet him, and 
did homage to him as now their spiritual father and master. 

Vv. 1& — 18. Although it was revealed to the scholars of the 
prophets, that the Lord was about to take away Elijah, yet those 
at Jericho could not discover in this, that he was quite to disap- 
pear from the earth ; for they had not witnessed his miraculous 

^ Tbia t4^rT~^M <^us^ much difficulty to the old interpreters. The 

LXX. regarded it as nom, pr. of God d<^<^flE>, nnless, as Schulze ctd 
Theodor, Op, i. p. 516 conjectares, they had another text before them ; 
the Masor. transfer it to the following sentence, and this construction 
occasioned as well the addition, in the Vulg. after the first percusait 
aquaSj €t non mnt divisae^ which even Dathe still finds necessary, as 
also among the old expositors the opinion, that Elisha smote the waters 
twice, and the division took place only after the second smiting. The 
Ifasor. construction, according to which ^*);^ ^^ is separated from the 

preceding words, yields no tolerable sense, as the various attempts at 
explanation in Pfeiff. dub, vex, p. 444, and Stark /. c. p. 181 f., show, 
and is the less binding, as the Chald. has not recognized it. The 
second n3^ ^^ ^^7 ^ repetition of the first, and is to be rendered, '' so 

he smote the waters, when,'' etc. 
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ascension^ but only that, by the power of God, he had divided 
with his mantle the waters of the Jordan (v. 7 f.) They there- 
fore request Elisha to allow them to send fifty stout men of them- 
selves to search, and, when he is unwilling,, urge him so long, 
that he permits them ; but after three days' searching in vain they 
return with the firm conviction, that Elijah is no longer on 
earth. — The belief, that the Spirit of the Lord might have carried 
Elijah away and cast him on some mountain or valley, was 
awakened in the scholars of the prophets, not, as many inter- 
preters think, by the fact that Elijah had often before suddenly 
disappeared,^ but only by the circumstance that they could not 
imagine the possibility of a removal into heaven, and therefore 
could scarcely understand the revelation made to them (v. 5), on 
account of the indefiniteness of the phrase, ^^ hytyTp'h^ ^^ 

a proper ascent to heaven, but only of a removal by death. If 
Elisha also related to them, how Elijah was taken from him, — 
and we may certainly piiiesume that he did so, — yet they might 
still believe, that the Lord by his appearance in the tempest had 
only removed his servant from this life and taken his soul into 
heaven to himself, but his earthly tenement may have fallen 
somewhere on the earth, for which they wished to search, in order 
to do the last honours to their departed master. — it^toj-fe (v. 10) 

ne forte abstulerit, ^rj with the prceter, expresses the fear of an 

event having actually occurred, as it is conjectured, comp. Ew. 
§ 599 ; according to the sense here, we feared that he had taken 
him. — The form p'^^^^jn ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ according to the Kethibh 
Jl'iM^Sin? for which the Masor. substituted the usual plural form 
of this word ji'^^M3n> ^omp. Ezek. vii. 16, xxxi. 12, xxxii. 5, and 

Ew. Gr. § 415. — V. 17. The form ^2*ny i" v. 17, viii. 12, and 
Judg. iii. 25, means properly, until being ashamed, until feeling 
shame from the disappointment of his hope or expectation, and 
then until embarrassment, which is indeed only a consequence 
of the shame or disappointed expectation, whence lastly in the 

^ Comp. the remarks on 1 Ki. xviii. 12. In this case they woald 
scarcely have thought of searching for him, as they must have known 
from former experience, that searching after him was vain, and that he 
would reappear of his own accord. 

8 
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farther nsage is developed and fixed the sense of uimium and of 
justo diutius.^ 

Vv. 19 — 24. The two following miracles also, with which 
Elisha begins his prophetic action, are designed to produce in 
the people respect for him as the man of God furnished with the 
Spirit and power of God, as Elijah. 

Vv. 19 — 22. When the inhabitants of Jericho complain to 
him, that in the otherwise excellent situation of their town the 
water was unwholesome and the land caused untimely births,^ 
Elisha puts salt in a new vessel and pours it into the spring with 
the wordf : " Thus saith the Lord, I have healed this water," 
etc., whereupon the water was healed. The injurious property 
and effect was not taken from the water by the salt poured in ; 
for even if the salt actually possessed this power,^ a whole spring, 
could not be corrected by a single dish of salt, even for one day, 

* The objection, which Studer on Judg. iii. 25 and Redslob, " on the 
phnuse )tJ^-*72^>" in the theol. Stud. u. Krit. of the year 1837, part 4, 

p. 912 ff., has raised against the meaning above developed in accord- 
ance with Ges. [thes, i. 191), and Winer {lex, 8, v,), namely, that in 
Judg. iii. 25 the waiting subjects must have been ashamed of having 
waited so long, in the other two passages, on the contrary, the shame 
must be conceived to be on the part of the object, that is, in our pas- 
sage on the part of Elisha, who through the urgent petition was at 
last ashamed, so that he yielded to it, in viii. 12, on the part of Hazael, 
whom Elisha had embarrassed by the long fixedness of his gaze — this 
objection has little weight, because the different application of the for- 
mula only occurred after its import was long established. The new 
explanations of it attempted by the two learned men are, however, 
qnite untenable. What Redsl. says of Studer's assumption of a double 
radix fij^ji, of which one signifies to redden, the other to be late, " how 
arbitrary, this holds still more of his own etymological combinations, 
by means of which he derives for xoi\r^ from the stem syllable yg, p^ 

entangle, tatter, the meaning of irresolute tarrying, loitering, lingering, 
and thenoe a noun ^^^1 i'^ the sense, a little while. 

' As travellers mention also of some other places without stating the 
proper cause, see Rosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 213 f. 

^ Thns Fr, Spanheimius in Dub. evang, p. iii., p. 457 says : aquam 
putealem foe lido vel pravo alio sapor e imbvtam sale corrigi^ without 
intending thereby to deny the miracle in our passage ; for he regards 
the salt only as causa secunda, to which is added the word as virtus 
extraordinaria prorsus causae primae, a qua pauco sale multis aquis 
salubritas et perpetua quidem restituta. So also Fr, Valesius^ de *•. 
philos. oxxxiv. p. 246 f. 

VOL. I. Z 
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much less for a longer time or for ever, nor could a neighbonr- 
ing spring, that supplied the head spring with too strong and 
therefore injuriously operating mineral water, be filled up or 
stopt, as J. D. Mich, asserts. The pouring in of the salt was 
a symbolic act with which Elisha accompanied the word of the 
Lord, by which alone the spring was healed.^ Salt, on account 
of its power of preserving from putrescence and decay, is the 
sjrmbol of incorruptibility and of life removing death, comp. 
Thol., Ansl. d. Bergpr. p. 118 and Bahr, Symbol, ii. p. 325 f. 
The choice also of the new dish belonged to the symbol ; Elisha 
took it not ob rmmditiem (Seb. Schm.) or ne vasts luiturcs prodi- 
gium tribuatuT (Cler. and others) but as a symbol of purity and 
inviolateness. — V. 19. p'^SttJn V^Mrn> " ^® 1*^^ ^^ causing 

untimely births, l^j^ orbavity cAortum fecity t.^., intulity comp. 

(jen. xxxi. 38, Ex. xxiii. 26. In v. 21 ji'^S^^JD ^® most simply 

V V — IT 

regarded with Gesen. as a substantive, aboriatiOf as the supple- 
ment of tHMri) pn)posed by some, does not suit either the parallel 

n\0 ^^ ^^® words ^\0f2 TTIT' Cler., Dathe, and Koster incor- 
rectly render, *'and the soil is barren ;" for even in Mai. iii. 11 
^3^ does not mean, to be barren. 

Vv. 23, 24. From Jericho Elisha proceeded to Bethel, the 
chief seat of the idolatrous worship (1 Ki. xii. 29), where like- 
wise was a school of the prophets (v. 3.) When by the way 
little children out of the city mock him as a bald head,* he curses 

^ According to the statements of travellers, this well is still extant, 
and the several adjacent wells at Jericho, the waters of which spread 

of the plain, called by the Arabs Ain es Saltan ( . ^ ^UiLmJI / • ^j^f 

thirty-five minutes distant north-west from the present village and castle, 
on a group of bills rising not far from the foot of the mountain QMorait- 
tana (Kuruntul VU; S)^ formerly surrounded by a kind of reservoir 

or half round wall of hewn stone, that is now very dilapidated, from 
which the water is conveyed down in many directions to the plain. It 
is a large fine spring, with certainly not cold, but not warm water, of 
a pleasant and sweet (according to St. Schultz somewhat salt) taste. 
Comp. Pococke, Bescbr. d. Morgenl. ii. p. 47, Steph. Schultz, Leit d. 
Hdchsten v. p. 85 and Rob. Pal. ii. p. 528 f. 

^ Most interpreters assume that the baldness in Elisha's head must 
have had its ground in a natural defect, as Elisha, aooording to xiii. 14 
ff,^ lived more than fifty years after tbis date, and therefi>re could not 
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them in the name of the Lord, to avenge the honour of the Lord 
violated in his person. And two she bears come out of the 
wood, and tear forty-two of these children, ppg bald head, who 

is bald on the back of his head, — was reckoned an insult, Is. iii. 
17, 24, as among the Romans, comp. Sueton. vit. Cues, C. 45, 
and r. Domit. C. 18. The priests were therefore forbidden to 
shave themselves bald (Lev. xxi. 5) because they should be 
blameless even in externals/ 3 oVsHn properly to behave 
oneself as a crier, that is, mocker, hence to mock him crying 
aloud ; for Q^p is always connected with nSlH ^^ Sijhy c^nip- 
Jer. XX. 8, Ps. xliv. 14, and Havem. Comm. on Ezek. p. 244 f. 
— Vp2 ^^ "^^^ ^^^ P^^y ^^ split, cleave, then in piel also, to tear, 
lacerate, Hos. xiii. 8.— On mount Carmel see on 1 Ki. xviii. 19. 
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JEHORAM, KING OF ISRAEL, VV. 1 — 3. HIS EXPEDITION 
AGAINST THE MOABITES IN CONJUNCTION WITH JEHOSHA- 
PHAT, VV. 4 — 27. 

Vv. 1 — 3. The reign of Jehoram or Joram of Israel is distin- 
guished from that of his father in this, that he removed the 
pillar of Baal, which Ahab had set up in Samaria, and raised 
tlie calf-worship to be again the predominant religion of the 
state ; although the worship of Baal appears to have been still 
openly continued, (comp. x. 28 ff.), which is not to be wondered 
at, since his mother Jezebel, the founder of it in Israel, was 
living during his whole reign (ix. 30.) — On the beginning of his 
reign comp. the remarks on i. 17. — For the Suff. Sing, and 
naap (''''• 2) comp. Ew. Gr. § 568. 

Vv* 4, 5. As introduct(My to the expedition related in the fol- 

have been bald from age, and no trace of the tonsure is to be found 
among the Hebrew prophets. 

1 On the deeper ground of this prohibition connected with the idea 
of the priesthood, see B&hr's Symbol, ii. p. 184 f. 

z 2 
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lowing verses, tlie revolt of the Moabites, mentioned i. 1, from 
their dependence on Israel is repeated in v. 4, and at the same 
it is stated, in what the tribute consisted, which the Moabitish 
vassal king Mesha paid to Israel, namely, in the wool of 100,000 
Iambs and 100,000 rams, which he paid no doubt yearly, and not, 
as Cler. with H. Ludolf is inclined to suppose, only on certain 
occasions, perhaps at the beginning of each new reign ; as for a 
Moabite king, who had not only the best pastures in his own 
territory, but might range with his flocks over the adjoining 
wilderness of Arabia, this could scarcely have been too great an 
annual tribute. That tribute was in ancient times, and among 
Asiatic nations even to this day, is often paid in natural products 
and fruits of the earth, is a well-known fact.^ IJfy^ shepherd, 

Am. i. 1, vii. 14, possessor of flocks, ^jy^i *nQ (Chald.), 
X^Lo i ss>[Aa i^^^)'^ •^iT^j more strictly denotes ^|jy/?a«forem 

ovium jou dictarumy but jju according to the statements of Ara- 
bian lexicographers collected by Bochart in the hieroz, i. p. 442 

genus ovium caprarumque deforme et pumilum et caetera vilissi- 
murrij sed pilis aut lanis mollibus^ quaeque magni aestimantur,-^ 
n^'tfrr t^^w^i iterumque attulitj comp. Ges. lex. 8,v, — "^^^g D"^'?'M 
means not woolly rams, as Ges. (Lehrg. p. 667) still explains 
with the ancient interpreters ; ^}^'^ is not at all dependent on 

D^^n^, but a second object to y tf H? ^7 which the first object is 
more exactly defined ; literally, he paid 100,000 lambs . . . 
as (by, in) wool ; for which wd say in English, the wool of 
100,000 lambs, etc. 

y V. 6, 7. As Ahaziah during his short reign had done nothing 
for the reduction of Moab, Jehoram immediately at the begin- 



^ Peeunia ipsa a pecore appellabalur. Etiam nunc in tabulis Cen- 
soriis pascua dicuntur omnia^ ex quihus populus reditus hdbet^ quia diu 
hoc solum vectigal fuerat Mulciaiio quoque non nigi ovium boumque 
impendio dicebatur, Plin. hist, nat, xviii. C. 3. 

^ In the Tanch. Hierosol. '^ly\^ ii explained possessor otnum, quales 
sunt nostro tempore Emiri Arabum et Emiri Turcomanorum, h. e. 
Arahumin Turcarum terris degentium, quipossident oves^ qucupascunt 
ipsorum servi et pueri. See Oes. thes. ii. 909. 
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ning of his reign hastened to retrieve the neglect, and not only 
numbered all Israel, in order to levy a considerable army from 
his own subjects, but invited Jehoshaphat to join him in the 
campaign ; which the latter, although he was censured on ac- 
count^of his treaty with Ahab (see note on 1 Ki. xxii. 29), yet 
again (as 1 Ki. xxii. 4) readily promised and performed, pro- 
bably in order on this occasion still more to chastise the Moabites 
for their invasion of Judah (2 Chr. xx.), and to serve his own 
interest, inasmuch as by their new subjugation under Israel 
they would-be no longer in a position to recommence operations 
against Judah. t^^nn D*!**!! (^" 6) ^^ ^"^7 ^^ approximate defi- 
nition of time — in the beginning of the reign of Jehoram. 

Vv. 8, 9. " And he (the king of Israel) said, which way shall 
we go up (against Moab) ? And he (Jeshoshaphat) said, the 
way through the wilderness of Edom." They might march into 
the land of the Moabites in two ways, either above the Dead Sea 
over the Jordan, and then over the border stream Arnon enter- 
ing from the north ; or, proceeding round the south end of the 
Dead Sea, and pushing from the south through the northern 
part of the mountains of Edom. Although the latter way was 
Jonger and encumbered with greater difficulties and perils, be- 
cause the army had to cross a very difiicult mountain range ; 
yet Jehoshaphat decided for it, perhaps partly because the 
Moabites, confiding in the difficulty of access on their southern 
border, might expect no attack in that quarter, and he might 
therefore hope to be able to fall upon them unsuspecting and 
' unprepared, and overcome them ; partly no doubt on account of 
the king of Edom, whom with his troops he might in this way 
take with him, and, though he should not add much to his own 
strength, thereby make sure of his troops, so that he could not, 
while Jehoshaphat was in the field against the Moabites, make 
any new attempt at revolt by a second invasion of the kingdom 
of Judah. Yet, however well concerted this plan might appear, 
the army of Israel, after it had made a circuit of seven days in 

the march through the deep rocky valley of Ahsy (^m^s^UO/ 



^ The usual way from the south of Judah to the land of Moab, which 
the crusaders and raoderu travellers have pursued, goes round the 

Dead Sea to the mouth of the Wady el Deraah (ACj.i!<) or Kerak^ 
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separating the territories of Edom and Moab, was involyed in 
the greatest danger from want of water for man and beast, as the 
Wady of this valley, where plenty of water, it was hoped, would 
be found, was now diy.» 

Vv. 10 — 12. In this difficulty the hearts of the two kings are 
unveiled. Jehoram believes ruin to be inevitable, and, filled 
with despair, cries out, ^^ Alas I that Jehovah has called these 
three kings to deliver them into the hand of Moab." Jehosha- 
phat has confidence in the Lord, and asks, if there be no pro- 
phet, at whom they may enquire the word of the Lord, that is, 
may seek a Divine revelation concerning the present emergency, 
whereupon a servant of the king of Israel answers, that Elisha, 
the minister of Elijah, was at hand. The phrase ^tZ^'^M ng^ 

<^ here is Elisha," implies, that Elisha, if not in the camp, was 
yet in the immediate neighbourhood. That he was not in the 
camp itself may be inferred from the statement, " they (the three 
kings) went down to him" (v. 12.) At all events the prophet, 
under the impulse of the Divine Spirit, had come into the neigh- 
bourhood of the army, because the embarrassment of the kings 
was to be a means in the hand of the^ Lord, not olily of gaining 

and then along this up to Eerak («^ J*), comp. Rob. iH. p. 756 £., ii. 
p. 466. But the confSsderate kings did not take this way, but marched 
through Wady el Kurahy ( ^ ^ VSUQi emptying into the south end 
of the Dead Sea, and forming' a '* fruitful slope of the Moabitish table 
land" (Ritter, Erdk. ii. p. 372), or es Safieh (Axil^l) fiarther into the 
mountains towards Wady el Absy, erroneously called Wady el Hdssn 
by Seetzen (Rob. iii. p. 31) — a deep glen, which Burckhardt (Reise 
ii. p. 673) passed with the greatest difficulty. That they advanced in 
this way we must conclude from the fact that, when the water failed, 
they were (v. 21) still on the border of the territory of Moab, which is 
formed indeed by this Wady (comp. Burckh. ii. p. 674, and Rob. iii. 
p. 107), and that the water arrived from Edom (v. 20.) Both circum- 
stances are unsuitable to the Wady el Eerak. 

* According to Robinson, indeed (iii. p. 16, 31) this Wady should 
have a never-failing stream, to which the Ghor owes a stripe of green. 
But if this stream be distinguished from other mountain torrents by 
being filled with water, not merely during the rainy season ; yet sea- 
sons of drought may occur, when it becomes dry. At least Robinson 
has not proved the contrary. Robinson holds this Wady aho to be 
the brook Zered, mentioned Deut. ii. 1.3, 14, 18 ; Num. xxi. 12 (Pal. 
iii. p. 107 f.) 
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more respect for the prophet from Jehoram^ but also of guiding 
Jehoram himself to the Lord as the only true God. Humbled 
by misfortiiney the three kings proceed in person to Elisha, 
instead of sommoniug him before them. Bj the description of 
Elisha, as one ^' who poured water on the hands of Elijah/' that 
is, was his servant, he is certainly distinguished as a genuine 
prophet, from whom a true revelation of God might be received. 
Vv. 13, 14. In order to humble still more the king of Israel, 
already bowed down by the pressing necessity, and to produce a 
salutaiy fruit of repentance in his heart, Elisha addresses him in 
the stem words : " What have I to do with thee ! go to the 
(Baal) prophets of thy father and thy mother," who may now 
help thee, and when Jehoram beseechingly answers : I^^, noty 

that is, speak not so, refuse me not, entreat for us the help of the 
Lord, for the Lord has led not me alone, but the other two kings 
also into this misfortune, and he alone can deliver us from it, he 
declares with a solemn asservation, that only out of respect to 
Jehoshaphat, the true servant of the Lord, does he deign to look 

on him. * ^q HM^ ^^^ h^ tO^SH *^ ^^^y ^^^^ ^^ ^^^y ^^^* ^^y ^ 

V * * 

think him worthy of a look, to render aid to him. 

Vv. 15 — 19. Thereupon Elisha calls for a minstrel in order to 
gather in his thoughts by the soft tones of music from the im- 
pression of the outer world, and by repressing the life of self and 
of the world to be transferred into the state of internal vision,^ 
by which his Spirit would be prepared to receive the Divine 
revelation. ^^ When the minstrel played the hand of the Lord 
came upon him." On prtiT T* comp. 1 Ki. xviii. 48. — rT^pH 
(v. 15) Stands according to later usage for ^771^, comp. 1 Sam. 
xviL 48, 2 Sam. xv. 5, and Ew. Krit. Gr. p. 553, hebr. Gr. §. 

^ Comp. Passavant, nnters. Ub. d. Lebensmagnetism. p. 207, ed. 2. 
— If any one wish for examples of the powerfhl influence of music, 
abondantly known by experience, in calming and elevating the mind, 
let him consult Bochart'ii hieroz. i. p. 46 1 ff., and Cier. on I Sam. xvi. 
16. The object, for which Elisha calls for the minstrel, is, moreover, 
cyften erroneously determined; thns, by some Rabbins, in order to 
soothe the grief of Elisha for the departure of Elijah ; by many others, 
for example, by Herder also, to appease his anger against Jehoram ; 
by J. D. Mich, and others, '' to find in the soand of the harp the answer 
of God," or, as Knobel expresses himself, '^ to deliver his admonitory 
address in the proper strain V 
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615. V. 16 f. Upon this he commands, in the name of the 
Lord, to make a multitude of pits (q'^^j D^33) ^^ ^^® valley, for 
without wind or rain being seen, it would be so abundantly sup- 
plied with water, that they and their flocks (ni^D animals in- 
tended for slaughter) and their beasts (rTOHS l^^^sts of burden) 

T •• r 

might drink. The army are to dig pits in the wady — to collect 
the water, which would otherwise flow away. For the abun- 
dance of water came, as may be perceived from the connexion, in 
this way, that far from the Israelitish camp in the eastern moun- 
tains of Edom a great fall of rain, a kind of cloud-burst took 
place by which the wady was at once filled, without the Israel- 
ites having seen the wind, which in the East always rises before 
rain (comp. Harm. Beob. i. p. 51 f.), or the rain itself. — On the 
infin. absoL ntoy comp. Ew. Gr. § 583.— V. 18 f. ** But," 
continues Elisha, " this is a light thing for the Lord ; he will 
also deliver Moab into your hand. And ye shall smite every 
fenced and choice city, fell all the good trees (fruit trees), stop all 
wells of water, and mar every good field with stones."^ ^2b^3D 

• 

many consider a Syriasm for ^y*33f]» perdHisy from *^'n*^ nocuit^ 

comp. Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 374, and Winer in Lex. p. v.; but 
here the Hebrew usage sufiices, ^t^J doluit^ in hiph. dolore afecU 

— to inflict pain on the field, that is, to render it unfruitful by 
sowing it with stones." 

Vv. 20 — 25. The word of the Lord spoken by Elisha was very 
soon fulfilled. The next morning, at the time when the morning 
offering was presented in the temple at Jerusalem, and his people 
by sacrifice and prayer in his legal sanctuary were entreating his 

^ Thia description of the wasting of a land refers to the law Deut. 
XX. 19 f., according to which, in the besieging of the CanaanitiBh towns, 
which were designed for the possession of the Israelites, the frait trees 
should be spared, comp. Hertz, i. p. q. p. 44, Hengatenb. Beitr. ii. p. 
135. This law is to have no application to the land of Moab, because 
Moab was to be treated no better than the hereditary foe of Israel in 
case of war. For the hewing down of the fruit trees is to this day 
practised in war by the Arabs (comp. Rosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. 
p. 217), and other barbarities no less, as even the Romans sometimes, 
in order to cut off water from the enemy, filled up the wells with sand, 
(comp. Mich. Mos. R. i., § 64, p. 79 f.), and the French even now in 
Algiers take vengeance on their enemies by burning the crops. 
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mercy,^ there came water from Edom and filled the country ; hj 
which not only was aid given to the Israelitish host in their ex* 
tremity, but destruction prepared for the Moabites. For on the 
intelligence of the advance of the allied kings, they had sum- 
moned all that were able to bear arms, and posted themselves on 
the border (v. 21.) At sunrise they see in the neighbourliood 
of the camp of Israel the water coloured red as blood, and taking 
it for blood, imagine that the allied kings had quarrelled and 
their armies had been mutually destroyed. In this belief they 
set out to take the spoil, but meet the Israelites, when they came 
to their camp, prepared for battle, and, as they were not pro- 
vided for such an event, are smitten, so that they are obliged to 
make their escape (w. 22 — 24.) The Divine aid by which the 
army of Israel was not only saved from destruction, but even ob- 
tained a complete victory over their enemies, consisted here not 
in a miracle of God surpassing the known laws of nature, but 
only in this, that God the Lord, as he had announced before by 
his prophet, introduced the laws of nature working to the deter- 
minate end in the predetermined way. As the suddenly appear- 
ing mass of waters was effected in a natural way by a violent 
rain in the distance, so also the illusion, that was so fatal to the 
Moabites, is explained in a natural way, indicated even in the 
text. From the red earth of the pits the water collected in them 
had assumed a red colour, which was considerably increased by 
the rays of the rising sun falling upon it (comp. njl'^t tttolOT 
D*'TSn~ vy ^' 2^)> ^^ ^^^^> ^^®" fcom a distance, it must have ap- 
peared like blood. But the Moabites might be the less disposed 
to think of an optical illusion, as by their famiUar acquaintance 
with the region, they knew that the wady had at that time no 
water, and they had seen or learned nothing of the rain which 
had fallen far from them in the Edomite mountains (comp. q^q 

O^^^IM 'n'^'1^ 3 D^b^S ^' 2^0 Thus it was natural to think that the 
water was blood, and the blood could only proceed from the 

^ In the mention of the presenting of the meat-offering (oomp. Ex. 
xxix. 38^ as in the reference to the evening sacrifice (1 Ki. xviii. 22), 
lies an allusion to the law of Moses ^comp. Hengstenb. i. p. q.)i hut at 
the sametime an indirect rebuke of tno revolt of the ten tribes from the 
lawful worship at Jerusalem. 
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enemies having perpetrated a great slaughter of one another, 
especially as the jealousy between Israel and Judah was no secret 
to them; it was undoubted that Edom, after the recently attempted 
but unsuccessful revolt, accompanied them only as an unwilling 
confederate ; and, lastly, the recollection of their latest expedi- 
tion against Judah in conjunction with the Edomites and 
Ammonites — how this was frustrated by the mutual destruction 
of their own army, comp. 2 Chr. xx. and my apolog. Vers. p. 241 
ff. — could not yet be effaced from their memory. But if they 
came upon the host of Israel under such a delusion, the battle 
could only end for them in a defeat and general flight. But 
Israel marched after the fugitives into their own land' and wasted 
it, as the prophet had predicted (v. 24 f.) '^'y 'VtV^Tf^ 
^^ until they left the stones thereof in Kir-haraseth.*' On the 
form *^^t4t[;n coi^P* ^^* Krit. Gr. p. 649 not. and Maur. on 
Lev. xiii. 44. — The suff. in ppj^b^ refers either to the land of 

T ¥ T —! 

Moab or to the following p^^n •^^*?, Er-haraseth (here and 
Is. xvi. 7), otherwise fe^n •^\'5, ara lateritia (Is. xvi. 11 ; Jer. 

V V ' • 

xlviii. 31 — 36) is without doubt (as is generally assumed) iden- 
tical with ^M^ID *^^p castle of Moab, ^^'^oi M3*^ (Chald.), Is. 
XV. 1, and was the most important, perhaps the only fortress of 
the land, built on a high and steep calcareous rock, from which 
might be seen the Dead Sea and even Jerusalem, surrounded 
by a deep and narrow glen, which thence descends westward 
under the name of Wady Kerak to the Dead Sea. The place is 
still extant under the name Kerak, with a strong castle, which, 
built by the knights of the cross, played an important part in 
the history of the crusades under the name Cracj and has been 
visited and described in recent times by Seetzen, Burckh., and 
others. Comp. Rosemn. Althk. iii. p. 58 ff, v. Raum. Pal. 
p. 263 f., Ges. comm. on Is. xv. 1, and thes. iii. 1210 ; Rob. ii. 

* ^'n i"" *<> be regarded according to the Kethibh *^yt^ for ^^V^ 

(see on 1 Ei. xii. 12): "and Israel came into the land and smote 
Moab/' comp. L, de Dieu, crit.s.adh, L — The Keri ^yty has been rightly 

rejected by Dathe and Maurer. — p'^gj-n ^ *^® infin. comtr^j which in 

a negligent style stands for the in/in. abs , see £w. Krit Gr. 565 and 
hebr. Gr. § 616. 
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p. 46(5, iii. p. 124. — This fortress the allied kings besieged ; the 
sliDgers surrounded it and did it much damage (rt)T)'t,) 

Yv. 25—27. When the king of Moab saw that the battle was 
too strong for him, he attempted, with seven hundred men with 
drawn swords, to break through the besiegers (j^'^pin'? properly, 
to cleave them) to the king of Edom, that is, on the quarter 
occupied by the king of Edom, probably because he expected 
least opposition from him. But the attempt failed, when he in 
despair offered his first born son,* not to the God of Israel (Eph., 
Syr., Grot.), but to his idol Chemosh (comp. 1 Ki. xi. 7) on the 
wall, and therefore in sight of the besiegers.' '^y\ w^t) ^j-yv) 

^ and there was great indignation against Israel." Many under- 
stand these words so that by the abomination of a human sacri- 
fice the heart of the pious Jehoshaphat, and perhaps also of the 
IdumsBan king, was so moved and provoked with the Israelites, 
who had without mercy driven the besieged to an exti*emity and 
forced them to this abomination, that they retired and compelled 
the Israelites to do the same. Others think, that even the Israelites 
themselves were so excited to indignation by this abomination, 
that the allies with one accord raised the siege (Budd. hist, eccL 
ii. 353, Schulz, Dathe, and others.) But as the phrase pp;-f 
Sy nSpJ ^ ^' other places where it occurs (for example Num. 
i. 53, xviii. 5 ; Jos. ix. 20, xxii. 20 ; 2 Chr. xix. 10, xxiv. 1 8, 
etc.), is only used of the Divine anger and judgment, which is 
incurred by sin, we must not conceive it to be otherwise here. 
The sense is, by this deed of horror, to which the allied host 
drove the king of Moab, a heavy Divine judgment came upon 
Israel, that is, the besiegers feared the anger of God, which they 

1 Schnhs erroneoiisly assumes with several Rabb., that ^^^^ means 

not his own son but that of the king of Edom. For Am. ii. 1 obvi- 
ously refers to another occurrence though unknown to us. 

' The heathen in great calamities very often endeavoured to propitiate 
their gods by human sacrifices. Thus for example Eusebius (prcsp. 
etang. iv. 1 6) gives the following statement from Philo's Phcenician 

history : "EBoi ^v rois ircLkauHs^ iv rais yxyakaa avfi<l>opai£ tS>v Kipdvtwv 
awrl rrj£ nayrtav <f>3opas rb fiycmriiUvov rStp rtKyav rovs Kparovvras fj 
w6ktms tf IBvoui fls a<f)aytiv €widid6vai Xvrpov rots rifu^pois 6aifUHTi* Comp. 

with this E. v.Lasaulx, die Suhnopfer d. Griech. R5m. (WtLrzb. 1851) 
p. 8 £f. and 11. 
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had incurred by giving occasion to the haman sacrifice so strictly 
forbidden in the law (Lev. xviii. 21 and xx. 3), and desisted 
from the siege without taking the castle or subjugating Moab 
again to Israel, wherein the anger of God against them was 
manifested. Only the latter point is put forward in the text, 
while the former or subjective side of the question is omitted. 



CHAPTERS IV. —VIII. 

MIKAGULOUS WORKS OF ELISHA. 

From chap. iv. to viii. 6, follows a series of miraculous works 
of Elisha, all of which fall in the reign of Jehoram king of Israel, 
but are arranged not strictly in chronological order, but still in 
a certain order of nature. The union of the natural order with 
the chronological, according to which the chronological arrange- 
ment has been partly sacrificed to the natural connexion, and 
partly the natural resemblance to the succession of time,^ is ob- 
vious, because (a) several of these narratives are not attached by 
the form of connexion proper to Hebrew historiography, for events 
succeeding each other (comp. iv. 1, 38, 42, v. 1, vi. 8 — 24 and 
viii. 1) ; (b) the miracles performed in favour of the scholars of 
the prophets and of private individuals are first related (i v. — vi.7), 
and afterwards follows the action of our prophet bearing upon the 
political destinies of the people and the king as their leader (vi: 
ff.) ; and (c) not only in several sections is that, which is con- 

^ The cause of this peculiar phenomenon is, that the strict adherence 
to the chronological point of view prevailing in oar books would have 
necessarily led to a dismemberment of the homogeneous matter which 
would have been detrimental to the general impression ; to which it 
may be added, that the author of our books did not find stated in his 
sources the time at which each particular miracle occurred. The ar- 
rangement of the historical materials here followed moreover quite 
resembles that of the predictions in the greater prophets, where in 
Isaiah the chronological and natural principle are similarly combined 
with one another, but in Jeremiah the natural order and again in Eze- 
kiel the chronological point of view predominates ; comp. HHvem. 
Einl. ii. 2 p. 63 ff., 206 flf., 263 f. 

2 
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nected in reality, but separated in time by a number of years, 
brought together, for example the promise given to the Shunam- 
mite, of a child, and the resurrection of this child in his youth, 
and likewise the miracles in the wars with the Syrians, but also 
it is evident that some of these events, which happened earlier, 
are recorded later than others. Thus the section viii. 1—6, 
coming in regard to time at all events before ch. v., is from the 
nature of the case placed at the end of the miracles which Elisha 
wrought for king Jehoram, because the salutary fruit and effect 
of these acts is most conspicuously displayed in it. On the con- 
trary, from regard to chronology the four miracles wrought in 
favour of the scholars of the prophets are partly at least separated 
fix)m one another, comp. iv. 1 — 7, 88 — 41, 42 — 44, and vii. 1 — 7. 
For that the interposed narratives actually intervene according to 
time, may be perceived from this, that not only v. 8 ff., but also 
vi. 1 ff. are attached to the foregoing by Vav rel. hist. Lastly, 
to the union of both principles the story of Naaman the leper 
owes its place in ch. v., which falls in the order of nature after 
vi. 7, since the series of miracles wrought for and on private in- 
dividuals, closes with it, and the miracle itself is performed upon 
a foreigner, and thus the fame of the prophet already extended to 
foreign countries ; in the order of time it must h&ve stood either 
between w. 23 and 24 of ch. vi., because the invasions of the 
Syrian forces, to which vi. 8 — 23 refer, preceded it, or else at the 
close of ch, vii. Regarded as a whole, however, the section iv. 1 — 
viii. 6, has its right chronological place ; for the history in ch. iii. 
falls at an earlier, and that in viii. 7, at a later period. 

If now we consider the contents of our section, we perceive 
from the testimonies here given of the proceedings of £lisha, 
what a blessed fruit the zeal of Elijah for the Lord of Sabaoth 
had borne, in the first place in the position of our prophet to the 
idolatrous son of the superstitious Ahab, compared with that 
which Elijah had to Ahab and Ahaziah. For it was undoubt- 
edly the fruit of the activity of Elijah, that Jehoram caused the 
worship of Baal no longer to continue as the religion of the state, 
and had in general an ear more accessible to the words and deeds 
of Elisha than his two predecessors on the throne, although he 
did not decide with his whole heart for the Lord his God, on 
which account also the curse pronounced upon the house of Ahab 
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was at length fulfilled upon him. A still nobler fruit of the 
activity of Elijah appears in the schools of the prophets, with 
which we meet repeatedly in these chapters. Already had in- 
spired companies of prophets gathered around Samuel, who 
dwelt in his neighbourhood at Gibeah and Ramah (1 Sam. 
X. 5 — 20, xix. 19 ff.), and under his protection and guidance, 
dedicated themselves to the service of the Lord for the revival 
of the theocratic feeling, that had declined among the people of 
Israel, occupied themselves with prophetic addresses and sacred 
music, and assembled for their common exercises at Ramab in a 
place called n^**'!^^ interpreted in the Chald. t^io'^^t^ n**!! ^^^ 
perhaps also lived together there, 1 Sam xix. 18 f., 22 f., xx. 1. 
These societies, arising solely from a common object of life and 
vocation, and not constituted by external rules, are usually identi- 
fied altogether with the similar institutes of Elijah and Elisha.^ 
But opposed to this is the circumstance, that the members of the 
societies of prophets originated under Samuel are never called njj 

D*'M*'S3n> ^ those under the guidance of Elijah and Elisha are 
uniformly designated (comp. 1 Ki. xx. 35; 2 Ki. ii. 3, 5, 7, 15, 
iv. 1, 38, vi. 1, ix. 1.)* Should not this peculiar designation 
lead to this, th^ the Dn^n;23n ^31 stood in a much more inti- 
mate relation to Elijah and Elisha as their spiritual fathers than 
that, in which the D'^M^^jriSin ^"^ ^^H rt?nS ^^^^^^ ^ Samuel 
as their superior (orPTV 15Q> ^ Sam. xx. 20) t This conjecture 
is confirmed, if we look to the object of these societies and their 
position towards the people. Definite statements concerning the 
peculiar nature of the so-called schools of the prophets are indeed 
wanting in the O. T., and hence they have been sometimes com- 
pared with monasteries,' sometimes with the fraternity of the 

^ Thus by Vitringa, de synag. vet, B. L P. 2. C. 7, H. Wits. Miseell. 
88. i. B. i. C. 9, Buddeus, hi8i, eccL ii. p. 222 ff., and 610 ff., and in the 
other works and treatises quoted by Winer R. W. ii. p. 335, and de 
Wette Archaeol. § 268, p. 383. 

^ On this distinction hitherto quite overlooked, Havern. also EinL ii. 
2, p. 20, has briefly remarked. 

' Comp. Hieron. episL 4 ad Ru8tie, monach. c, 7 : Filii prophetO' 
runij quo8 monacho8 Jn V. T. legimus, aedificahant 8ibi candas prope 
fluenta JordaniSj et turbis urbium relictU^ polenta et herhi8 agre8tibu8 
vlctilabant. Comp. also ep. ISad Paulin, c. 5 : Nosier fmonaeharumj 
princeps Helios, noster HelheuSf nostri duces filii propkelarum^ etc. 
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Pytliagoreans,^ but in both cases incorrectly. The object and 
time of iDonachism stand in direct opposition to the call and 
agency of the prophets and their societies ; the comparison of 
them with the Pythagoreans implies a total misconception of the 
prophetic office.* The societies of prophets did not wish to retire 
into solitude from the bustle of the world, in order to lead a 
contemplative life of sanctity in quiet sequestration from earthly 
life and business, as the monks of the ancient church, but were 
associations for mental and religious training in order to exert a 
powerful influence on their contemporaries, roused and called 
into life by the prophetic gifts of chosen instruments of the Lord, 
as Samuel, Elijah) and Elisha, whom the Lord had miraculously 
called and iumished with an extraordinary measure of his spirit 
in order to call back apostate generations ^^ to the law and to the 
testimony." Societies which pursue this purpose of life, will, 
so long as they do not lose sight of it, only withdraw from the 
external world so far as its opposes them with hostility and per- 
secution. If we compare in this respect the times of Samuel 
with those of Elijah and Elisha, the position of the prophet to 
the people in the latter was much more stem and hostile than 
in the former. Samuel stood at the head of the theocracy, as 
judge, ordering and conducting its political administration ; as 
prophet he had, also, indeed, to combat idolatry, but he found 
the people bowed down by long and hard oppression under the 
heavy yoke of the Philistines, a susceptible and fruitful soil for 
the sowing of the word of God which had become precious when 
he appeared (1 Sam. iii. 1), and soon earned for himself, by the 
victoiy gained over the Philistines through his prayer (I Sam. 
vii.), the confidence of the nation, which must have contributed 

^ So Tennemann, Gesch. d. Philoa. i. p. 92 ff., Meiners, G^sch. d. 
Wisseosch. p. 391 ff., Winer and de Wette in p. q. 

* Especially the view of the Eanto^friesian deism and rationalism, 
that the prophets were only moral teachers and censors of the people, 
who watched over the observance of the Mosaic law, and especially 
developed more fully its moral pans and attached still more that was 
mond to it, than Moses hims^f could have contemplated " (see StSud- 
lin, G^sch. d. Sittenl. Jesu, i. p. 207 f.), or, as de Wette (Arch. p. 382) 
expresses himself, '* the purifiers of the doctrines of religion and morals, 
the state sages and naturalists or miracle-workers " among the 
Hebrews. 
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much to the success of his administration^ the change of the 
hearts of the people, and their conversion to the God of their 
fathers. Elijah and Elisha, on the contrary, stood over against 
a superstitious royal dynasty and a people seduced by the priests 
of the calves and the prophets of Baal, who required in the first 
place to be humbled by severe judgments and constrained to 
acknowledge the Lord and his prophets. Exposed in this con- 
flict to constant persecution on the part of the servants of Baal, 
those who were gained by their announcement of the word of the 
Lord to the prophetic office were obliged, on account of their per- 
sonal safety, to withdraw themselves much more from a hostile 
world, to combine much more closely together and attach 
themselves to their spiritual fathers, in order to arm them- 
selves for the battle in defence of the honour of the Lord. 
To this was added the peculiarity, mentioned on 1 Ki. xvii., in 
the position of these prophets, that they were to furnish the 
people with a substitute for the want of the Levitical priesthood, 
for which purpose likewise a more permanent organization of the 
societies of prophets was requisite. We cannot therefore trans- 
fer the notices of our chapters concerning the life and institutions 
of the schools of the prophets at once to those societies under 
Samuel,^ still less can we, presupposing a historical connection 
between them, assume that the schools of the prophets had con- 
tinued uninterrupted from Samuel to Elisha. There was cer- 
tainly no cessation of prophets during this whole • period, but 
schools of the prophets are nowhere mentioned in the interval 
between Samuel and Elijah, certainly only on the ground that 
Samuel had given no fixed external constitution to his societies 
in order to secure their stability. As Samuel had AilfiUed the 
commission given to him by theLord in the foundation of a purely 
theocratic kingdom in the person of David; the societies of 
prophets called into existence by him might be dissolved at his 
death, as David, by the revival, not to say the creation, of a 
sacred psalmody, by a new organization of the priesthood insti- 
tuted by Moses on Sinai for the intercourse of the people with 
God, and the revival of the Levitical worship thereby effected, 

1 As was generally done till the time of Thenius (d. BB. Sam. erkl. 
p. 79.) 
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as a man after God's own heart not only did all that coald be 
done on the part of man for the production and perpetuation of 
a purely theocratic spirit among the people, but also actually 
introduced a new epoch into the life of the theocracy. — We 
have to regard Elijah therefore not merely as tlie restorer, 
but the proper founder of our schools of the prophets. Moved 
by the power of the Spirit of God animating him, believing souls 
were drawn to him, and then trained by him to be servants of 
the Lord, organs of his Spirit, and bearers of the theocratic life.^ 
In accordance w4th the character of prophecy, these societies 
scarcely had a fixed external organization and institution of life 
according to prescribed rules, but were combined into a firm 
unity internally by the common object of their ofiice, extier- 
nally by the hostile opposition of the people who had fallen away 
from their Lord and God, and attached themselves to Baal, so 
that we find them at the time of Elijah's ascension in numerous 
communities at Gilgal, Bethel and Jericho, which Elisha took 
under his guidance and special protection. At first they had 
probably no common abodes, at all events as long as the rage 
of the wicked Jezebel wished to extirpate all the prophets of the 
Lord, and Elijah himself was obliged to be concealed, and escape 
out of the country. Only under Joram in Elisha's time do we 
find them dwelling in common buildings with a common board, 
(iv. 38 ff., vi. 1 ff.), and even then not all, but probably only 

^ Predicting or foreseeing future events certainly could not be 
taught, beoause this was a gift, which the Holy Spirit imparted ac* 
cording to his free will to whom he would ; and therefore no doubt 
only the smallest number of the scholars of the prophets were endowed 
with this gift. But the imparting of this gift did not take place in aU 
mrbitrarj manner, but presupposed on the part of the receiver not only 
a mental state suited to it, but also a fundamental knowledge of 
the law, and of the earlier manifestations of God, in which the 
schools of the prophets might be prepared. Although therefore no- 
thin|^ is related in the Old Testament of the points of instmction in 
these schools, yet it may be assumed in general, and indeed with full 
right, that the study of the law, and of its historical realization in the 
past development of the theocracy, formed the main point of instruction, 
to whieh were added the occupations of sacred poetry and music, which 
were inseparable. Music, however, was in no case cultivated merely 
in order that the scholars of the prophets might afterwards avail thera- 
•elvea of it in their discourses, as Winer (R.W. ii. p. 385) assumes, 
but as the most appropriate means to elevate the soul to Go'\ 
VOL. I. 25 A 
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the anmarrled aud younger^ while the married liad their own 
houses (comp. iv. 1 fT.) 



CHAPTER IV. 



ELISHA MIRACULOUSLY MULTIPLIES THE WIDOW'S OIL, W. 1 — 7, 
PROMISES THE SHUNAMMITE A SON, AND RAISES THE CHILD 
FROM THE DEAD, VV. 8 — 37, MAKES NOXIOUS TOOD WHOLE- 
SOME, VV. 38 — 41, AND FEEDS MANY WITH A LITTLE, VV. 
42—44. 

Vv. 1 — 7. A poor widow of a scholar of the prophets com- 
plains to Elisha of her distress, that a creditor is about to take 
her two sons for bondmen. The law of Moses gave the creditor 
the right to claim the person and the children of the debtor, who 
could not pay, that they should be compelled to serve him as 
bondmen till the year of jubilee, when they should again become 
free, comp. Lev. xxv. 39, and Mich. Mos. R. iii. § 148, 4.^ 
When the prophet learned from her, that she had nothing in her 
house but a cruet of oil (Tfyji *^DM)j ^® directs her to borrow of 
her neighbours empty vessels (not a few), then to shut herscdf 
in with her children, to pour oil from her cruet into the borrowed 
vessels and fill them, and then to sell this oil and therewith pay 
her debt, and keep the remainder for the support of herself and 
her children. — The widow does according to the word of Elisha, 
and the oil in her cruet is so wonderfully blessed, that it only 
ceases to flow when all the vessels she was able to muster were 
completely filled. She was to shut the door of her house (v. 4), 
in order not to be disturbed in her business by unnecessary 
spectators, and at the same time to avoid all unnecessary display 
of the miracle. — ^The form f|p2^ I hold with Gesen. to be the 
piel rpTt^9 because this intensive form is here very suitable. If 
Maur. on the contrary objects, that the piel of this verb does not 

^ The complaiot of this widow shows, therefore, that even in the 
kingdom of Israel the law of Moses was the foundation of civil rights. 
See Hertz i. p. q. p. 44 f., Heugstenb. Beitr. iL p. 135 f. 
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elsewhere occur^ the form of the hiph. nv^pT assumed by him is 
also nowhere found, but only W^y comp. Jos. vii. 23, 2 Sam. 
XV. 24. — ^^j^ Tfay^1> " tf^® oil stayed," that is, ceased to flow, 
L. de Dieu is justly offended with n3'»22l ^t^^^-^ as such an asynde- 

• X • • 

ton is unusually harsh, and proposes to change p\^*\ into ;-)^^ ; 

** and live with thy children of the rest," whereby all harshness 
is removed.^ 

Vv. 8 — 16. On a journey to Carmel, Elisha came to Shunem 
in the plain of Esdraelon (see above p. 4) where a wealthy 
woman (n'j^lj n©t^) constrained him to eat with her, where- 
upon he, as often as he came this way, called on her. Q^)in 
(vv. 8, 1 1, 1 9) the day, that time, then ; comp. Ew. Gr. § 533. 
— 3 P^tnn ^ ^^y ^^^^ o"> ^®^® ^^ * figurative sense, to compel 
to remain. On ^^q see at 1 Ki. xx. 39. — V. 9 f. Hereupon this 
woman spoke to her husband, that he might build for this holy 
man of God an upper chamber and supply it with the necessary 
furniture, that he might at all times turn in thither, y^p-rfhv 
Cier. improbably explains ccsnaculumnonpariete ligneoy sed muro 
Mtructum ; Dathe, conclave in muro. The best is that of Ges. in 
his thes. iii. 1210, conclave ad parietem 8» latus domus ^^ a balcony 
attached to the side of the house." This balcony or upper 
chamber was erected ^^ either on one of the back corners of the 
building or on the interior court-yard," see Faber, Arch i. p. 44h 

^ The forms ««j^^ for jy^ (w. 16, 23, and viii. 1) and the suffixes 

^2 , 12*^ (vv. 2, 3, 7), regarded etyinologically, are more ancient than 

• •• • • ^ 
the abbreviated forms p^^^ and *^ ^ •m in ordinary use, but are mostly 

luund only in later writings and called Syriasms, because they are the 
usual forms in the Syriac dialect, which preserved most tenaciously the 
etymological forms in the orthography. Comp. Ges. Lehrgeb. p. 216, 
Ew. Krit Gr. p. 177, 372, Heb. Gr. § 302, 2.— To infer firom these 
two forms with Eicbhorn (Einl. iii. p. 554), Bertholdt (Einl. iii. p. 
956), and Meyer (in Amm. u. Berth's Erit. Joam. iv. p. 245), that 
here a passage of his own has been inserted by an author, who had 
otherwise no part in these books, is untenable for this reason, that this 
narrative entirely corresponds in matter with the rest, and the form 
^riM ^^'^^^"^ ^^ '^^ ^ ^^* ^^^* ^1 ^^^ ^^^ corresponding suffixes are to 

be met with elsewhere either singly, as Jer. xL 15, or collectively, a^ 
Pb. ciii. 3, 4, 5, oxvi. 7, 19. 

2a2 
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— V. 11 ff. As Elisha lodged in the pfi^j; prepared for him, he 

wished to prove himself grateful for the friendship shown to him 
by his hostess, and called her to him by his servant Gehazi and 
addressed her : " Thou hast taken all this care for us (t^h 
pppp solUcitam curam gessity Winer in lex.) what can I do for 

thee t Dost thou require to speak with the king or the captain 
of the host?" that is, hast thou any concern with them, that I 
could make interest with them for thee. She answered, " I 
dwell among mine own people," that is, I live quietly and peace^ 
ably among my neighbours, so that I do not need thy interest 
for me with the king or the grandees of his kingdom. ^Airpa/f- 
fioavvp ')(alpo)y koX elprjviKW Bidr/ay koI irpo^ riva e)(€iv a^ur^ 
PriTqaiv ovK avixofiai.. Theod. — V. 14 ff. When Elisha conferred 
farther with Gehazi on the matter, the latter said to him, ^^ But 
the woman has no son and is already old," whereupon he called 
her again, and informed her, ^^ About this time next year thou 
shalt embrace a son." To estimate the great favour which this 
announcement impUed, we are to consider not merely the natural 
longing of a mother after children, but at the same time the 
circumstance that barrenness and childlessness were regarded by 
the Israelites as a disgrace (Gen. xxx. 23 ; 1 Sam. i. 6 f ; Luk. 
i. 25) which a pious maternal heart must have felt the more 
acutely, as the Lord had promised in his word to the godfearing 
along with other blessings, the fruit of the body also as a special 
blessing for the true fulfilment of his commandments, Deut vii. 
13 f., xxviii. 3, xxx. 9, comp. Ps. cxxviii. 3 f. pfj^ ny3> " when 
the time revives," that is in the following year.^ The expression 

^ On this expression see the discussion between Fritzsche and Tho- 
lack in Tholuck's Beitr. z. Spracherkl. d. N. T. p. 68 ff. The render- 
ing of -pf7 ]ny3 ^^sub tempus vivenSj Le, praesens^*' Mill maintained 
by Fritzsche (see his Comm. in ep. ad Bom. & 9, 9), ofiends, as Thol. has 
rightly shown, (I) against the rules of grammar, as ppn» which has not 
the article, cannot be joined as an adjective with ny3, which is defined 

by the article, conUins (2) a pure tautology with the foregoing -q^q^ 

Tl^Tli and (3) the assertion sub tempus praesem or " about this time if 

it is living = present " (as M. Baumgarten says on Gen. xviii. 9) is 
e^quivalent to '' about this time after a year or next year abont this 
tiiue," a quite arbitrary quid pro quo. 
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id taken from Gen. xvili. 10, 15 ; comp. Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 
136. The Shunammite is to partake of this grace of God, which 
Sarah experienced in old age, that she may know that the God 
of Abraham still rules in and over Israel. H3in""'7t^> ^^^^ ^^ 
raise no deceitfiil hopes in thy handmaid, comp. v. 28. 

Yv. 17 — 25. Incredible though this announcement appeared to 
the Shunammite, as formerly to Sarah (Gen. xviii. 12 f.), yet it 
came to be fulfilled. — On v. 17, comp. Gen. xxi. 2. But her 
faith was soon to be tried and confirmed by a still more glorious 
manifestation of the omnipotence of tlie Lord working throqgh 
his prophet. When the child given to her by God was grown 
to be a lad, he once complained in the field with the reapers of 
a violent headache, saying to his father, '* My head, my head T 
and when brought home to his mother, died at noon on her kneed 
(vv. 18 — 20.) Although the disease of the child is no farther 
defined, yet expositors can scarcely be wrong in supposing thiat 
he died of inflammation of the brain produced by a stroke of the 
sun, as the sun-stroke during the hot season has brought violent 
fever on many travellers in those countries, comp. Cleric, ad, h, L 
and Kosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 221. — Without mention* 
ing to her husband the death of the child, the believing Shunam- 
mite (v. 21 ff.) brings the body into the chamber prepared for 
Elislia, lays it on his bed, requests her husband to send an ass 
with a lad to lead and drive it, on which she should ride (as is 
still customary in the East, see Rosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 
222), and hastens to the man of God on Carmel, not once inti- 
mating the object of her journey to her enquiring husband, in 
order to lose no time nor allow herself to be diverted from her 
purpose by his possible objections, or to waver in her confidence 
in the wonder-working power of the prophet. From the words : 
**^ Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day, as it is neither new moon 
nor Sabbath" (v. 23) Theod., Kimchi, C. a Lap., Vatabl., Grot., 
Cler., and others, have rightly inferred, that the pious in Israel 
on these days, which, according to the law (Num. xviii, 11 ff., 
Lev. xxiii. 3), should have been religiously observed, were accus- 
tomed to assemble in order to be edified by the prophets, from which 
Hertz i. p. q. p. 45, and Hengstenb. i. p. q. have farther con- 
cluded, that in the kingdom of Israel not only were the Sabbaths 
and new moons observed, as appears also firom Am. viii. 5, but 
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the prophets here provided the pious with a snbstitute for the 
want of the Levetical priesthood.* — V. 23. Q'^Vtt) IDMfH — DiVtt) 

▼ V — T 

here scarcely means h Dieuy but has the sense^ '^ it is all well.^ The 
word usual in reply to the question concerning the welfare of any 
one (see v. 26) seems, as Cler. has remarked, to have been also 
employed, when it was intended to give no definite answer to the 
question and yet to satisfy the enquirer. 

Vv. 25—32. When Elisha saw the Shunammite coming at a 
distance (n;[3Q properly, from the opposite quarter, that is, here 

vv • 

eminusy from a distance, comp. ii. 7 — 15), he sent his servant 
Gehazi to meet her to enquire after the welfare of herself, her 
husband, and her child. She answers, q^'^ijJ, because she wished 

T 

to speak immediately with the prophet, to open the grief of her 
heart only to him, goes to the prophet and embraces his knees, 
in order to entreat the help of the " holy man of God" (v. 9.) 
Gehazi wishes to hinder her — quod videretur inverecunda impor^ 
tunitasy prophetam hoc ratione urgere et quasi cogere velle. Seb. 
Schm. But the prophet says : ^^ Let her alone ; for her soul is 
vexed within her ; and the Lord hath hid it fi*om me, and hath 
not told me" (v. 27.)^ The pious woman now complains to the 
prophet (v. 28), " Did I desire a son of the Lordt — thou didst 
promise him to me of thine own accord." " Did I not say, Do 
not deceive me (v. 16) ?" that is. Did I wish lightly to put faith 
in thy word, that such a thing is now befallen me? What has 
befallen her she never mentions, which is psychologically explained 
at once by her great grief; but the prophet was able to discover 
it of himself from what was said. He therefore commands his 
servant Gehazi (v. 29 ff.) to take his staff, to go with it directly 
to Shunem and to lay it upon the face of the child ; but the staff 
laid on wrought no miracle : " there was no voice, no hearing," 

* The words, " it is neither new moon nor Sabbath," are quite per- 
versely explained by Harmar (Beobacht. iii. p. 381 of the German 
transl.) thus, ** It is not the usual time either for a secular journey, 
which is willingly commenced with the new moon, or for a sacred 
one." 

* Older theologians, Sanct., Seb. Schm., Calm, concluded from this, 
that the donum prophetiae was not a habUus^ but a virtus transient ; 
bat it only follows, that the supernatural revelation of every event did 
not belong to the donum prc^he^ae. 
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tliat is, the dead gave no sign of life. This is the meaning of p^ 

Stop TNI h\\) ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^' 2^"i- 29. Why does the prophet 
seua his servant Gehazi to lay his staff upon the dead ? And why 
did he command him to greet no one by the way and to return no 
greeting ? The two questions are connected, for the prohibition 
to greet any one, must refer to the object of his mission. The 
answer given by most interpreters to the second question, ne moras 
necteret^ is obviously unsatisfactory, though the remark is also 
correct, that the Orientals lose much time in tedious greetings, 
(comp. Niebuhr, Beschr. v. Arab. p. 48, Winer R.W. i. p. 597 f.) 
More to the purpose are the remarks of C. a Lap., ut G. vitaret 
omnem oculorum auriumque distractionern totumque se disponeret 
per preces ad tanti miraculi patraiionem^ and of Theod., ^iei ainov 
^CKoTLiJLOV KOI K€p6So^0Vy Kol OTi T0£9 Kurh Ttjv oBov ivTvyxd' 
vovat rov hpofiov tyjv alrlav ipei, i} Be KevoBo^ia rijv OavfiaTovp- 
yiav KcaiKveu Only we must connect therewith the farther view 
of Elisha, to cut off antecedently by this prohibition the evasion 
that in the case of the fruitlessness of Gehazi's mission the failure 
of his attempt at resuscitation might be ascribed to an external 
accident. For he sent Gehazi with his staff, not in the hope that 
he would actually perform the miracle, but to give a practical proof 
to the Shunammite and her family, perhaps also to Gehazi him* 
self, that the power to work a miracle did not lie magically in 
himself or in his staff, that on the other hand it could be ac* . 
complished only as a mark of Divine omnipotence through faith 
and prayer. This expedient, therefore, was prompted not by 
the design to exalt his own person at the expense of another, to 
display himself as the only wonder-worker, or to advance his 
own reputation (Koster i. p. q. p. 87), but only by regard to the 
believers, who relied on him, whose faith was to be purified from 
erroneous notions, turned from confidence in the human person 
of the prophet and directed only to God the Lord ; and the 
resuscitation attempted by Gehazi failed neither propter Jidem ipsi 
a fnuliere non adhibitam (Seb. Schm.) nor on account of the kcvo* 
Bo^ia of Gehazi, but in order to summon the confessors of the 

^ Olshausen finds this reason also unsatisfactory in the similar pre- 
cept given by Christ. to his disciples, Luke x. 4, and suiting neither 
the preceding nor the following context, and therefore wishes to 
ascribe to imraCtaBm the kindred idea of seeking for favour. 
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Lord in Israel to true faith in the Lord. The pious woman, in- 
deed, appears to have placed little confidence from the first in the 
expedient adopted by Elisha ; for she solemnly assures him, that 
she will not leave him (v .30) ; bat it is still a question, whether ■ 
tliis urging of the prophet to come and help her himself arose 
from a doubt of the miraculous power granted to the prophet, or 
whether it was not rather the natural expression of her excessive 
grief and ardent desire to see her beloved child restored to life. 
The latter may be inferred from the compliance of the prophet 
with her request. But in that case every miracle should serve 
not only for the glorifying of God in the person for whom it is 
wrought, but in general for the recognition of the glory of the 
(rod of Israel among all believers. 

Vv. 32—37. The raising of the dead child^ by Elisha is cer- 
tainly analogous to that accomplished by Elijah (I Ki. xvii. 20 
ff.), but the way and manner in which it is effected by Elisha 
still differs considerably from the former.^ While the former 
took place immediately after Elijah had stretched himself three 
times on the dead child, the resuscitation here takes place step 
by step. After Elisha had prayed and bowed himself down (on 
■)n2 comp. on 1 Ki. xviii. 42) the first time on the body and 
applied his mouth, eyes, and hands to the mouth, eyes, and 
bands of the child, the flesh of the child becomes warm. Tngressa 
est anima in corpus pueri et ccBpit calefdcere corptut sine tamen 
pctibus vttalUms. Seb. Schm. On this he goes hither and 
thither in the chamber once, perhaps ut ambulando eacitaret turn 
vwjorem calaremy quern puero deinde incumbetido aepiraret^ turn 
majorem fervorem orandi pro ptteri resuseitatione (Schm.), and 

^ Though it is distinctly stated in the text, that the child was ac- 
tually dead (vv. 20, 31, 32), yet according to the opinion of the 
rfltionali<<t expositors he must have been only in a deep faint or a kind 
of apoplexy, and only apparently dead, and Elinha must have recalled 
biro to life bv some medical operations not particularly described (see 
Eichhorn, allg. Bibliotb. iv. p. 246, Meyer, llermeneut. d. A.T. ii. p. 
264.) According to Passavant (Unters U. d. Lebensmagn. p. 204 f.) 
and Ennomofter (d. Magnetism, p. 442), Elisba restored, him by mag- g 
netic manipulations, and Gehazi was unnble (according to Passav.) to 
do this, because he and the mother of the child had an antipathy to 
each other. But no dead person has yet been restored by animal mag- 
netism. 

^ And this very difference directly shows, that double the measure 
of the spirit of Elijah was not imparted to Elisha. 
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again bows himself over the child, when he sneezes (*)*)^|^ see 
Ges. ihes. i. 435) seven times and opens his eyes — secuti sunt 
uetus vitales aiemutatioy apertio ocuhrum. Seb. Schm. This 
sneezing was the first act of recovered respiration. 

V. 38 — 41. At Gilgal during a famine (see on viii. 1 f.) 
Eilisha makes an unsavoury and poisonous repast, savoury and 
harmless for the scholars of the prophets, by pouring meal into 
the pot in which it was cooked. V. 38. v^D^ D^'Hl?^ means 

not, they lived with him in common, but they sate before 
him hearing his instruction, comp. vi. 1. — f|Q\jJ corresponds as 

a term, techn. to our put on, of the placing of a pot on 
the fire, comp. Ezek. xxiv. 3, and Havern. on the passage.—^ 
V. 39. The difficult ]^-^^ most explain, oleray so also the Chald. 
pWj^n^ The LXX. retain the Hebrew word, only somewhat 

distorted, apuoOy on which Theod. remarks, that others explained 

it ajpia \dxava. The Syr. and Arab, give it by M-^o5, |>x^, 
that is, mallows, a plant much eaten by the poor ; the Talmud. 
•^nj^;i, that is -aj^-:^> erucoy rocket, a kind of cabbage, of which 

Casanb. odAthen. p. 248 says : Erucae olim inter tenuiorum lauti- 
iiaSf aliquando etiam inter beatomm mensas admissae. See CeUii 
hierob. i. p. 459 ff. and Gesen. ikes. i. 56. The context speaks 
most for the general meaning olera. — n^to ID2 denotes not the 

wild vine (vitis labruscOj afjureXo^ aypla), but " wild runners,'* as 
Luther has well rendered it, a running plant similar to the wild 
vine. What ? This may be known from the fruits, which the 
scholar of the prophets gathered fh)m it. /^j^gg) LXX. toXutt^ 

aypla, that is, according to Suidas, cohcynthis. So the Vulg. ; the 
Chald. u. Syr. liave retained the same word, but the Arab., after 
the Syr., renders .^Mai^. colcynthis. Ephraim Syr., however, 
mentions three explanations, a , ^A > mv. r> cucurbitae parvae^ 6., 
I >|^^ AlO ova amaray i.e., colocynthidesj c, jV^m ■> ^^ cucumis 
asininus. Of these three explanations only the latter two can 
be taken into account. Coloquintida and wild cucumbers have 
some resemblance to the leaves and tendrils of the wild vine, and 
their fruits also are alike. Cekivs (hierob, i. p. 393 fi*.), Rosenm. 
(Althk. iv. 1, p. 126 ff ), Winer (R.W. i. 525), and Gesen. {t/iea. 
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11. 1122) have decided for the wild cucumbers^ aiti egg-shiLped 
fruit of very bitter taste, which, when it is ripe, on the sli^test 
touch, burst with a crack and squirts out sap and fleed-grains, 
while this property particularly suits the rod. j^pg) to split, in 

the Chald. and Sjr.fissuSj ruptus est But this property, in my 
Opinion, is directly opposed to this explanation. For how could 
the scholar of the prophets have brought home uninjured in his 
garment fruits that burst on the slightest touch, and shred them 
into the pot without becoming suspicious of their being eatable t 
I prefer, therefore, with Mich. (suppL ad lexx. hebr, p. 344 f.) 
and Oedmann (verm. Samml. aus d. Naturk. iv. p. 88) the ex- 
planation of the old versions. The coloquintida also belong to 
the family of cucumbers, run along the ground and form round 
yellow fruits of the size of a large orange, which are extremely 
bitter, abstergent, causing colic and affecting the nerves.^ The 
extremely bitter taste of this fruit alarmed the scholars of the 
prophets in partaking of this mess, so that they cry out, " there 
is death in the pot." Eaten in any quantity these fruits might 
actually cause death, comp. Dioscor. iv. 175 (178.) The ^ before 
fyf2i) Vi!) ^® "^^ redundant, but presumes a thought suppressed 

in speech, perhaps, they are right not to eat of it, and (but) 
bring meal. That the meal cast in could not remove the bitter- 
ness, even the exeg. Handb. admits, but at the same time adds : 
" he may have added something else." By such arbitrary addi- 
tions we may certainly explain anything naturally. Elisha also 
took away from the food not only its bitter but its noxious quality 
{observe the phrase ^^ *^^') The meal as natural and whole- 

T T T 

some nutriment of man was the symbol employed by Elisha to 
give the scholars of the prophets the soothing assurance that the 
food was deprived of its pernicious tendency. 

Vv. 42—44. By the word of the Lord, as Elisha announced, 
twenty barley loaves and some ground corn, sent as first fruits to 
the prophet, are so blessed that a hundred men eat of it and there 

is something left. In this feeding, blessed by the word of the 
Lord, we have a faint type of the multitudes miraculously fed by 

^ Even Celsius i. c. p. 403 concedes : nee dlffileor^ quasdam in eolo* 
eynthidem conventre notas tS>v pakkyoth, ut amarorem^ virulentiam H 
^xtemam faciem viti utcunque respondentem. 
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Christ (Mat. xiv. 16 ff., xv, 36 f. ; Mark viii. 8 ; Luk. ix. 7 ; 
Joh. vi. 11 f.) ; though it is cot to be overlooked, that Elisha 
did not perform, but only predict this miracle, and therefore does 
not appear as a type of the Lord. The object also with which 
this brief narrative is given to us, is not to record one more 
miracle of Elisha,^ but to show that the Lord cared for his ser- 
vants, as he provided for them that which he had promised in 
the law to the Levitical priests. For, according to Deut. xviii. 
4 f. ; Num. xviii. 13, the first fruits of corn, must, and oil, as well 
as the cakes baked of the first of the new corn, were to be given 
to them, com p. Mich. Mos. R. iv. § 193. This record also afibrds 
a new evidence, that the pious in Israel did not acknowledge the 
priests of the calves instituted by Jeroboam as lawful ; comp. 1 
Ki. xi. 31, and Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 136 f. — ^Baal-shalisha is a 
place in the land of Shalisha (nttT^ttJ) ^ Sam. ix. 4) situated, 

T • T 

according to Euseb. and Hieron., fifteen Roman miles north of 
Diospolis in the region of Timnah, west of the chief ridge of 
Mount Ephraim. According to Thenius' not improbable con- 
jecture, this district had received its name nUJ^^C^y three-landy 
from the circumstance that here three different wadys run into 
one, the wady Kurawa (LLS)? (^®® Kauffer's Stud. ii. p. 142.) 
The place was accordingly not far to the west of Gilgal and 
Bethel. The word '^•^s, occurring besides here only in Lev. 

ii. 14, xxiii. 14, and taken thence, the Rabb. explain, ^^ tender 
and fresh ears ;" without any etymological grounds, comp. Mich. 
SuppL ad. lexx. h. p. 1355 f., where also the different explana-* 
tions of the old translators are to be found. '^"^^ is here, and 
Lev. xxiii. 14, according to the just remark of Gesen. {thes. ii. 
713) an abbreviated expression for ^jy\^ tn2> *^** '^j contuaum 
8, polenta (aK(f>nov) frumenti praecods et Aomt, " fresh wheaten 
or barley groats." The assumption, however, that 'j^'^^ pro- 
perly signifies fruges hortensis easgue praecociores et nolnliores is 
very uncertain. See the particulars in Ges. L c. — On the aTraf 

' On the whole the collective miracles of this chapter are not designed 
to awaken respect for the prophet, but to ground the scholars of the 
prophets and the pious in Israel in fidelity towards the Lord and in the 
steadfast faith, that the God of their fathers would not leave nor forsake 
any who trusted in him, but, as in former times, so now also would be 
nigh to all the faithful with his almighty aid. 
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Tiey. fhpi saccua, pernj comp. Ges. th^s. iii. 11,184 and Win. 
lea, 8. V. 



CHAPTER V. 

HEALING OF THE SYRIAN LEPER NAAMAN, Y. 1 — 19, AND 
PUNISHMENT OF GEHAZI WITH LEPROSY, V. 20 — 27. 

y . 1 . Naaman, the captain of the host of the king of Syria, a 
valiant warrior and highly esteemed by his king, because by hini 
the Lord had given deliverance (ny^ttJjl* ^^^ merely victory, but 
prosperity of every kind, in which no doubt victory was included), 
for the Syrians was afflicted with the leprosy (jntoO ^^ ^® 
leprosy and its different kinds see Winer R.W. i. p. 131 ff., and 
the lit. there quoteil. — q^^q ^^y one to whose appearance re- 
spect is paid, that is, the illustrious. Is. iii. 3, ix. 14 ; Job. xxii. 
8. No ellipsis of "^ occurs before jn^, but the sentence is to 
be conceived thus : " and the man was as a warrior leprous.** Here 
we are directed to the difference of views concerning the leprosy 
among the Israelites and the Syrians. While in Israel the 
leprous were by law excluded from human society, because the 
teprosy was regarded as the bodily type of sin (comp. Hengstenb. 
Christol. iii. p. 594), in Syria a person affected with the leprosy 
was invested with a high state office in the court of the king.^ 

Vv. 2, 3. The attention of Naaman is drawn by a maiden of 
Israel, taken captive in an incursion of the Syrians, who was in 
the service of his wife, to the prophet in Samaria (Elisha) as the 
man, who could recover him of his leprosy, ^^^xh "Tini? ^^® 

served i2D7 rTTT = '»2D7 lOyj ^" which comp. p. 3. — V. 3. 
i^jpf^ here and Ps. cxix. 5, is a particle of wishing : " O that** 

probably to be regarded like *t*^\r^, as originally a substantive 

(Kimchi), from the rad. ^r^f^j comp. Ew. Krit. Gr. p. 501 and 

^ There is here also an indirect reference to the law of Moses, which 
becomes still more evident in the sequel of the narrative, and has be«n 
noticed by Hertz i. p. q. p. 46^ and Hengstenb. Beitr. it. p. 137. 
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Ges. thes. i. 69. On the contrary, Flirst regards it (Concord p, 
28), as a compound of p^ and ^^ analogous to nf^'^. The 
peculiar phrase jnjTVSW HDt^ recepit a leproj heal of the leprosy, 
IS explained by Num. xii. 14 f., where ttp^j is used of the re 
admission of Miriam, who was excluded from the camp on 
account of the leprosy. As this readmission took place only 
after being healed of the leprosy, png^ was transferred to the 
healing itself. In v. 11 it is construed quite in this sense with 
aecu8. pers. Other explanations see in L, de Dieu ad A. /• 

Yv. 4, 5. As soon as Naaman communicates this intelligence 
to his sovereign, he is provided with a letter to the king of Israel 
and travels to Samaria, carrying with him rich presents. Ten 
talents of silver = (26180 Pr. rixd.) £3421. 6000 shekels of 
gold amount, according to Mich., to 8824 ducats, according to 
Eisenschmidt, 24474 ; but it is quite uncertain, as the relative 
value of gold and silver at that time is unknown. — " Ten holiday 
suits,'' D^n^a jn'iD'*'?n» changes of garments, elfuiTa i^fwi/Sd 

(Odyss. viii. 249), xtTwi/e? iirnfAoi^oi (Od. xiv. 514), are costly 
state-dresses, which were worn on festal occasions, where the 
Orientals are still very fond of the change of garments (Nieb. 
Ruse i. p. 182), see Hamar ii. p. 112, iii. p. 447 and Winer 
R. W. i. p. 782. These presents designed for the prophet on 
healing him were extremely valuable ; but Naaman, as captain 
of the Syrian army and favourite of his sovereign, was not a 
poor man, and the malady, of which he expected to be healed, 
was such as no physician in his own land was able to cure. 

Vv. 6, 7. When, on the arrival of Naaman, the king of Israel 
^ Jehoram) received the letter of the Syrian king, and read that 
be requested him to heal Naaman, he rent his garments in alarm, 
and exclaimed, ^' Am I a god, that can kill and make alive." 
Never thinking in his unbelief of the prophet Elisha, Jehoram 
sees in the desire of the Syrian king only an occasion for a new 
war, hence his alarm. }^j^y\ and now (here and x. 2) is ex- 
plained by this, that the whole contents of the letter are not com- 
municated, but only the passage of it relating to the present matter, 
comp. Ew. Krit. Gr. p. 655 not. The terms of the letter, " I send 
to thee that thou mayest heal him," were not so 
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insolent in meaning as Jehoram imagined.^ iripOt^') ^^ ^^^Y 
the meaning, cause him to be healed, as thou hast a wonder- 
working prophet. — The words ^' Am I a god to kill and make 
alive," are a description of the Divine omnipotence, see Deut. 
xxxii. 39, 1 Sam. ii. 6, and not to be referred with Grotius to 

this, that leprosy is velut mors cutis. nSMJlD from -yj^ ;j 

tempus fuit, appropinqiiavit tempori suo, in kal unused, in piel; 
obvenit, occidere fecit to cause to come or happen, occasion, Ex. 
xxi. 13, in liiihp, to cause something to come, to seek an occasion, 
hence n^^.^ occasion, Judg. xiv. 4. 

Vv. 8 — 14. After Elisha heard the affair, he rebukes the king 
for his unbelieving conduct, and directs Naaman to come to him, 
** That he may know that there is a prophet in Israel." When 
Naaman with his train (horses and chariots), stood before the 
house of the prophet, he says, by a messenger sent out to him : 
^^Go and wash in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh will return 
to thee and thou wilt be whole." Naaman had expected that 
the prophet would come out to him, a man so high in rank, and 
perform the cure by solemn invocation of his God with sundry 
manipulations, and is therefore so provoked at this treatment, 
that he turns round and goes away in anger, because he thinks 
his native streams, the rivers of Damascus, much better than all 
the waters in Israel. But his servants represent to him that he 
might still try this easy cure, as he would certainly have done 
something much greater (more difficult) at the word of the pro- 
phet ; and, as soon as he had dipped himself in the Jordan seven 

times, according to the word of Elisha, his leprosy is removed, 

• 

^ The old expositors found in these words partly insolence, partly 
ignorance. Insolentia — dum imperat regi Israelis^ ignorantia — dum 
putat in potestate regis esse^ imperare propheicts ut sanel Naemanum. 
Bat as the Syrian king had actually no evil design, but only wished 
the cure of bis highly esteenied general, we are not to interpret his 
words too harshly. Ignorance of the nature and office of the prophets 
they certainly betray, but this is not to be made of much account in a 
heathen king, whose priests and y6rfrt£ were quite at his service. That 
be does not mention the prophet in his letter is explained partly from 
the fact, that it is merely a letter of recoinineudation, to which Naaman 
himself was to add the necessary explanation, and partly from his. hav- 
ing presumed that so celebrated a prophet would be universally known. 
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\^ his flesh came again (as fresh and whole) as the flesh of a little 
child." The reason why Elisha did not come out to Naaman is 
neither to be sought with Ephr, Syr., Theod., and Procop. Gaz. 
in the Mosaic law, which prohibited intercourse with lepers ; the 
law, indeed, prescribed the inspection of the lepers by the priests, 
for which purpose they must come near them, nor with C. a Lap. 
in the intention to magnify the miracle in the eyes of Naaman, 
but discovers itself in the expressions of Naaman concerning this 
conduct. Naaman was strongly built up in the haughtiness in- 
herent in every natural man by his high civic. position, in which 
all beneath his master and sovereign bowed before him, and 
served him most reverently, and was to receive a salutary hum- 
bling, and at the same time to learn that he owed his cure not 
to a magical touch of the prophet, but only to the power of the 
Lord working through his word.^ — V. 10. ^fen liD*n, "thy flesh 

will return," that is, become sound. In the perfect white leprosy, 
of which we are involuntarily led to think here (comp. v. 27), 
the flesh is dissolved and consumed by scabs, ulcers, and raw 
flesh, until at length the patients often die suddenly in consump- 
tion combined with dropsy, comp. Winer (R.W. i. p. 132 f.), so 
that the cure may be rightly described as a restoring of the flesh. 
V. 11. •p tt^in to wave the hand, that is, here, to move it 
hither and thither over the deceased part, to stroke it. Y. 12. 
Abana and Pharpar are rivers of Damascus. The Abana (n3!lH 
probably identical with n!3Dti> ^7 commutation of the labials ^ 
and Q, as the Keri has it), coming from the hill Amana (Song. 
iv. 8) a peak of Anttlibanus, is generally taken for the Xpva-op^ 
pow; or BapSlpfj^ (Steph. Byz.), now called Barady (^J) the 
cold stream, which divides into five branches, and flows through 
Damascus; see O. v. Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 155 f. The 
Pharpar (^g^Q celer firom jj fesHnavit) must be a small stream 

descending also from Antilibanus, that unites its clear and trans- 

^ ^aeman superbtu est sua mundana dignitate^ qua apud regem 
SifTtae poUebat, putatque prophetam hunc ipsi debere honorem exhibere^ 
ui ipse ad eum egrediatur ; imaginatur, si utigue propheta aliquidpossity 
id tamen debere fieri per contacium manus^ quasi virtus singular is in 
manu prophetae residere debeat^ quod eum nonfieret, indignabatur quasi 
rum rectefieret, conatur tandem istam imaginationem de/endere argu- 
men to a rations petitOy quod aqua Jordanis esset impotens, Seb. Schm. 
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parent waters with the Barady, and is now called Fjrjeh (S^VAilOy 

comp. -.U IV. festinavit. These determinations are, however, not 
quite certain, as the statements concerning the names of the 
Barady and its trihutaries in different places are not quite con- 
sistent, comp. Ges on Burckhardt's Reise i. p. 488, thes. i. 116, 
and ii. 1132, Winer, R.W. i. p. 60, and ii. p. 293. As the water 
of Fyjeh is " the purest and most transparent that can be found, 
and is very wholesome, indeed this stream improves the water of 
the Barady, which is considered unwholesome," (O. v, Richter 
p. 157), we can easily conceive, that Naaman esteemed his nsr 
tive rivers better than th^ water of Jordan, which is usually 
troubled, " of a clay colour," (Robins. Pal. ii. p. 496), lukewarm 
rather than cold, but still drinkable, comp. Rosenm. Althk. ii. 1, 
p. 201, and Winer R.W. i. p. 708.— n^^^ (v. 13) is a confiding 

and respectful form of address, as in vi. 21. The sentence 
'w '^iia "MH ^ *^ ^^ joined as condition with the following, 

T T T 

** If the prophet had told thee (bid thee do) some great thing, 
wouldst thou not have done it?" Comp. Ew. krit. Gr. p. 662. 
Heb. Gr. § 626. •ij ^^ "how much rather then (comp. Ew. 

§ 622), when he has said to thee." V. 14. " He dipped him- 
self seven times in Jordan." This Elisha had required, because 
the cure was to be performed on the basis of the covenant of Je- 
hovah with Israel. Seven is the signature of the covenant, see 
Bahr, Symb. i. p. 193. 

V. 15 — 19. After Naaman was cleansed of his leprosy, he 
returns to Elisha, confesses before him his belief that there is no 
God in all the earth but in Israel, and offers the prophet a gift 
in token of his gratitude. But when the latter, to remove all ap^ 
pearance of selfishness,' by which the false prophets were wholly 
actuated, steadfastly refused to receive the present, Naaman begs 
for permission to take two mules' burden of earth, that he may 
be able to worship Jehovah thereon in his native land ; for he 
will henceforth ofier neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice to any 
other god, but only to Jehovah ; but may Jehovah pardon him 
in this, that when on account of his office he must accompany 
his king into the temple of Rimmon, he bows down with hini 
before Rimmon. In this confession of Naaman we have the 
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Divine object in his cure. The bodily help given was to be for 
him the way to deliverance from his spiritual misery, the means 
of leading him to the knowledge of the true of God, and to faith in 
him. In this also he goes so far as to promise, that he will wor- 
ship no other God but the Lord; but his knowledge remains still 
confused with polytheistic superstition. He wishes to take earth 
from the land of Israel, to sacrifice upon it to the God of Israel, 
because he is still bewildered with the misconception, that 
Jehovah, as the heathen believed of their gods, can be truly and 
acceptably worshipped only in his own land, or if not there, yet 
on an altar erected of the earth of his own land. But because 
his knowledge is still obscured by superstition, he cannot confess 
his faith in the Lord as the only God without respect of persons, 
and hopes Jehovah will forgive him, if he still, so far as his 
earthly official situation requires, comply outwardly with idola- 
try, without really worshipping idols. The answer of Elisha, 
"Go in peace" (v. 19), contains neither approbation nor disap- 
probation of Naaman*s religious convictions, but is the usual 
form of leave-taking, which in the mouth of the prophet was 
certainly more than a conventional form, it was a benediction in 
which he wished the peace of the Lord to the departing Syrian. 
Naaman, indeed, had not asked the prophet whether his convic- 
tion was right or wrong, whether the course proposed was well- 
pleasing or displeasing to the Lord, but categorically declares ; 
may Jehovah make allowance for him in this respect, may he 
pardon this weakness. In this case Elisha, as he was not sent 
to the heathen to establish among them the exclusive worship of 
the true God, but was appointed to convert Israel from idolatry 
and bring them back to their only God and Lord, could do 
nothing more without a Divine commission than commit this 
heathen, who had become a believer, to the farther guidance of 
the Lord and his grace.^' — V. 15. ^n^rTO~'?31 ^^'^^ ^'' ^^^ camp, 

^ Most of the older theologians found in these words of the prophet an 
approval of the religious convict ionH expressed and the course intended 
by Naaman, and, as it was impossible for them to admit that a prophet 
would have approved of participation in idolatrous ceremonies even in 
a heathen, endeavoured to obviate the consequence issuing from their 
view, namely, licitam ergo esse Christianis avfxtpanniaiv ttuttov /ncra 
ofrtoTov ieu syinholizationem el communicationem cum cercinonia id* hla- 
trica^ either by the extremely forced explanation of the words of 
VOL. I. 2 n 
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that is, with all the host of his followers. n3*l3 (from "spj to 
bless^ wish blessing and happiness) signifies more commonly alms, 
gift, present, comp. Gen. xxxiii. 11 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 27, etc. — ^V. 
17. ^lyj, " but if not," comp. Ew. Gr. § 626.— V. 18. rt)3n-n'»a 
temple of Rimmon. "jSj^^ the pomegranate, denotes here a deity 

of the Syrians, of which traces are found in the name Tabrim- 
mon (1 Ki. xv. 8) and perhaps in the town Hadadrimmon, 
unless we require with Hitzig to change the mourning in Hada- 
drimmon (Zech. xii. ] 0) into a mourning over Adonis as the 
decaying winter Sun. Movers (d. Phonig. i. p. 197 f.)> refer- 
ring to the fact that Hadad was the supreme god of the Syrians, 
considers Rimmon an abbreviated form of Hadad-Rimmon, and 
the god to be a deity kindred with Adonis, who was so named 
after the pomegranate which was sacred to him. Winer (R.W. 
ii. 390) and Ges. (thes. iii. 1292) with Cler., Selden (de DiU 
Syr.) and others derive "fsy^f^ from j^^-^ = q^j-^ and compare 

with it ^E\iovv (of Sanchun.) = tt^'pj; Dens excelsus s, summua. 

The words, " and he leaneth on my hand," are to be understood, 
not literally, but as designating the service, which Naaman as 

Naaman, that he speaks only of that which he had hitherto done, not 
of that which he intended to do, or with reference to the known usage 
^^ Jl'^nintrn ^y ^^^ distinction between incurvatio regis voluniaria et 

, religiosa (actual worship) and incurvatio servUis et coacta Naemani 
(mere bowing for state convenience). See the various opinions and pro- 
lix treatises on this point in Pfeiffer's dub. vex. p. 445 ff., J. Meyer's 
Annot cui Seder 01, p. 904 ff., Stark's notae sell, ad, h. L and Bod- 
deus' hist, eccl, ii. p. 360 f. But this consequence is not obviated 
either by the assumption, that Naaman bowed before his God only out 
of civil respect without worshipping him, even if we admit, that he 
had confessed kis faith with sufficient publicity, so that no one oould 
have any doubt of the matter, of which, however, nothing is said, or 
bv the assumption, that the prophet did not expressly sanction bis 
view, so long as we, on the one band, regard the words of Naaman as 
a question, concerning which he wished to hear the opinion of the 
prophet, because on this supposition his answer, '' go in peace," con- 
tains a tacit approval of his view, or, on the other hand, leave out of 
view the fact, that Naaman, though a believer among the heathen, 
was still not a member of the covenant people, and therefore Elisha, 
as the prophet of the old covenant, had no Divine commission, to 
oblige one standing without the covenant of God with Israel to re* 
nonnce all heathenish practices, to which the disciples and confessors 
of Christ were appointed and bound by the express command of the 
Lord (Matt, xxviii. 19 f.) 
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adjutant had to render to his king, comp. vii. 2 — 1 7. On the 
Cfaaldee form •^ji'^HJUpTT co^p. Ew. Gr, § 331. — V. 19. fT\y^ 
tp^ ^ a field length " (Lath.) denotes a very short distance 

here, and Gen. xxxv. 16, xlviii. 7. The etymology of fy\^ is 
uncertain, see Lud. de Dieu crit. «• c. 19 and Ges. thes. ii. 658. 

Vv. 20 — 27. Scarcely was Naaman departed, when Gehazi 
was seized with a desire of a part of the Syrian's costly presents 
that were rejected by his master. He therefore ran after him 
and begged of Naaman, who had, out of profound respect for his 
master, alighted out of his chariot at his approach, in the name 
of his master, a talent of silver and two changes of raiment, 
as he pretended, for two poor scholars of the prophets, who had 
come from mount Ephraim to Elisha. Naaman forces on him 
two talents of silver, and courteously sends them with the changes 
of raiment to the hill beside the dwelling of Elisha, where Gehazi 
gets rid of the bearers and conceals his treasure. Immediately 
after he appears again before his master, as if he had not left the 
Louse, but the prophet, to whom the affair had been revealed in 
spirit, accosts him with the question, Whence comest thou, 
Gehazi t and on his lying answer, that he had gone no whither, 
upbraids him with all he had done, and denounces on him the 
punishment, that the leprosy of Naaman shall cleave to him and 
hb family for ever, a punishment which is forthwith inflicted. 
This heavy infliction was not too severe for the crime of Gehazi. 
For it was not the covetousness alone that was punished, but at 
the same time the ill use made of the prophet's name to gain an 
object prompted by a mean covetousness, and the attempt to con- 
ceal it by lying. Pcena haec fuit non modo intempestivae Saypo^ 
Boxla^ (acceptionis munerum), sed vel maxime mendaciu Nam 
qui prophetam circa ea quae ad munus ipsius pertinent, circum- 
venire vuhy mentiri dicitur spiritui sanciOy cujus instrumenta sunt 
prophetae. Vide Act, v. 3. Grot. V. 20. nnpQ — ^if^ JHM *i\ \C t l 
*nK^ he has refrained from Naaman, that is, spared to take from 
his hand. On o^ nj after ^yy >p see above p. 29.— V. 21. The 

quick leaping down (J^qj comp. Gen. xxiv. 64) of Naaman from 
his chariot, at the approach of Gehazi, is a token of grateful and 
respectfld complaisance, which Naaman wished to show the pro- 
phet in the person of his servant. Quite unsuitable are the 

2b2 
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proofs, quoted by several expositors from accounts of travels, of 
the courtesy which Christians and Jews in the East are com- 
pelled to show to distinguished Moslemans when they meet them 
by alighting from vehicles and asses. V. 23. The loose connec- 
tion of the words ^pj D'nSS? which occurs elsewhere also (see 

Ew. Gr. § 499, 515), is here well chosen, ne pereat indicium 
numeri (Win.) V. 24. ^r^yn ^'^ ^'''> either that on which the 
city of Samaria was built, or the well-known hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of Elisha's house. V. 26. The ambiguous words : 
'n'^n ^'^sh vh ^ understand with Win. (lea. p. 253) and Maur., 
non abierat (evanuerat) animus meusj that is, I was there in spirit. 
So Theod., Grot., Cler., and others, with reference to 1 Cor. v. 3. 
— ^*Is it a time to receive silver, and to receive garments, and 
olive trees, etc.," that is, is it now, when so many hypocrites, 
from selfishness and avarice, pretend to be prophets, and bring 
the prophetic office into general contempt with the unbelieving 
and idolatrous, a time for a servant of the true God to receive 
money and goods for that which God has wrought by him, in 
order to acquire for himself earthly power and property ? — V. 27. 
The expression ji'^^j 3rS2D> plainly pointing out the white 
leprosy, is also found in Ex. iv. B, and Num. xii. 10. 



CHAPTER VI. vv. 1—23- 

ELISHA MAKES IRON SWIM, VV. 1 — 7, AND SMITES THE SYRIANS 

WITH BLINDNESS, W. 8 — 23. 

Vv. 1 — 7. The brief narrative of these verses gives us a 
glimpse of the humble circumstances of the scholars of the pro- 
phets. When their number was so enlarged in one plate,^ that 
the building designed for their common meeting was too small 

1 Almost all expoBitora take this place for Gilgal ; but this assump- 
tion rests merely on the erroneous supposition, refuted in ii. 1, that 
Gilgal lay in the valley of the Jordan. Jericho is probably to be 
understood. 
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for them, they resolved, with the concurrence of Elisha, upon 
erecting a common residence, and proceeded for this purpose to 
the bank of the Jordan, which was overgrown with trees, in 
order to cut down the requisite timber. In this labour the iron 
(the axe) fell into the water, and Elisha, by cutting down a 
piece of wood and casting it in where the axe had fallen, caused 
the iron to swim, so that the scholar, who was sorely vexed by 
the loss of the axe, which was not bought but received as a pre- 
sent, is able to take it up again. As to the miracle, Elisha 
employs indeed a natural means ; but the wood cast into the 
water, even if Elisha, as the natural expounders of miracles 
tiiink, had thrown it so dexterously, that the stick had fallen 
directly into the hole designed for the reception of the handle,^ 
could not possibly make the axe swim on the water. Would 
that the expositors, who believe this, would only make the trial, 
in order to convince themselves by practice of the untenableness 
of their theory I For they would no longer venture to censure 
the old Dr Luther, because he has not translated correctly, when 
he, because it was well known to him, that no man can bring an 
axe to swim with a stick, regarding clearness of thought more 
than the grammatical form, freely translated : " the iron swam.*' 
p|^ from ft*|2 nti^ans, " he caused to flow," com p. Deut. xi. 4 — he 
made the iron to flow as the water, that is, to swim on the water. 
— The dispute of the older theologians, whether the building to 
be erected by the scholars of the prophets was designed merely 
for a place of assembly for hearing the expositions of Elisha or 
for a common dwelling, it is not so easy to decide from our narra^ 
live. The expression in verse 1, " The place where we sit before 
thee" (^;3r3'5 Q^Utt)^)? points to a place of assembly ; on thecon- 
trary the words : let us make us a place Qgj rQttJv (^* ^) ^^® 

T V V T 

more in favour of a dwelling place. If we compare with this the 
narrative iv. 38 ff. we shall be constrained even by v. 1 to think 

^ This also could not happen naturally, because the Jordan, between 
the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea, is very deep, in the neighbour- 
hood of Jericho ten or twelve teet, and has a rapid stream with muddy 
waters. And if iu summer, at its lowest water-mark, it be passable at 
some fords, we are not to suppose this here, because in this case tlie 
scholar of the prophets might have himself got the axe out of the 
water. 
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of a common dwelling, without conceiving it, however, as a 
formal cloister. It appears also to follow from v. 2, that they 
wish to erect the new building near the Jordan ; for qq? ^ ^^^ 
as D\^ must refer to the Jordan. — V. 5. '^an-nN ^ °^* ^ 

T • V S — "• V 

be regarded as the nominative (comp. Ew. Gr. § 494), but as 
the object : " As to the iron, it fell into the water." After " Alas, 
master I" is to be supplied, my axe is lost. The omission of this 
thought is to be explained from the great consternation, in which 
the speaker expresses only that which was to him most important 
at the moment, that the lost axe had been obtained by begging. 
All interpreters render '^^t^Q) by lent ; but 'j^Q) means only : 

T — T 

to ask, demand^ entreat, never to borrow.* That the meaning, 
to beg, in the paul participle, begged, suits here also is evident. 
The distress of the scholar of the prophets is so great, because his 
axe fallen into the water was begged, that in his poverty he had 
not bought but begged and received it as a gift. 

Vv. 8—23. The blindness of the Syrians. Vv. 8—14. In a 
war, which the Syrians carried on against Israel by predatory 
incursions (v. 23), Eiisha on several occasions disclosed to king 
Jehoram the place which the Syrians intended to surround, and 
thereby directed him to counter measures, by which the plan of 
the enemy was defeated. When this occurred several times, the 

^ Winer in his lex. t . v. quotes only our passage for this meaning, as 
he has rightly acknowledged, that in Ex. iii. 22, xi. 12, xii. 35, which 
most interpreters so explain with Gesen., the usual meaning petere 
suffices. And if this rational philologist asserts even for the hipk, 

h^lWn ^^ ^^* ^^* ^^ ^^^ ^ Sam. i. 28 the only c(Hrrect meaning, 
deditj to bestow (comp. Hengstenb. Beitr. iii. p. 524) ; he will certainly 
be willing to explain ^^^^Q) 1 Sara. i. 28, which is not settled by him, 

T 

not by leni or borrowed^ because hence the absurd thought arises, that 
the pious Hannah, when she presented, to the Lord her son Samuel 
asked of the Lord in his sanctuary, said to Eli : for this child I prayed 

and the Lord granted roe the petition that I asked of him (^nf^Mtt^'DK 

J • T •• T T 

iQVtt *^FvpiW "TOM)" Therefore also will I lend him to the Lord 
{^rpn'?WOn) » ^^ ^® ^^^y^ o^ ^^^ Hfe he shall be lent (^^) to the 

Lord, instead of, therefore will I also give him to the Lord, that is, 
willingly and gladly present him, that he may all his life be bestowed 
to the Ijord. 
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Syrian king declared his suspicion that some of his servants be- 
trayed his plans to the enemy, but on making enquiry receives 
the answer, that the prophet Elisha tells the king of Israel all 
that he (the Syrian king) speaks in his bed-chamber. There- 
upon he resolved to have the prophet, then residing at Dothan, 
seized or taken prisoner by a body of troops sent thither. The 
right view of the whole proceeding depends on the conception of 
the words '^*\ ^^w ^ 'yo'&l (^* 9*) "^^^ Rabb. understand them 
so^ that the Syrian king laid ambuscades in several places for the 
king of Israel, in order to take him, whereupon Elisha warned 
Jehoram not to visit such and such places, and to beware of the 
snares of the Syrians. Accordingly Schulz and Dathe under- 
stand the words in question (eumque monuit) ut sibi caveret^ quo- 
minus in ilium locum veniretj sc. secure^ nihil mali iimens. But 
DtoO *1X^ ™^y certainly mean, to invade a place (with hostile 
intent) or march through a place, but not in locum venire. Still 
less warrant is there for the supplying of secure^ which is neces- 
sary to the sense in this view. We must therefore understand 
the words with Seb. Schm., Cler., Stark (not. 8eL)y de Wette, 
and others : cave tiln, quo minus ilium locum praetereasj t.e., neglir 
gasj that thou overlook this place, leave it unoccupied, for the 
Syrians intend to attack it— qi]:)!!} properly coming down upon 
it. On the doubtful form Q'»f)na Ew. (Gr. § 385, p. 246) 
remarks, that it might be the niph, participle of pnn> Winer 
(Ux, p. 617) regards it as an Aramaising plural form of the kal 
participle of pn3 ^^^h daghesh enph. The meaning of the word, 
however, is by no means doubtful, as the niph. of j^f^ in Ps. 

xzxviii. 3 means to descend, and verbs jq often coincide in form 
with verbs yy. V. 10. The words '^ rinW"k^'? " ^^^ ^"^^> 
not twice," are logically and grammatically connected with 
D» ^yOMfy)' V. 1 1. '-an ^M ^ik^ft2 "^ " ^ho of ours is for the 

TT.». VTV** 

king of Israel?" is devoted to him, adheres to him. Y. 13. 
Dothan or Dothaim, where Joseph was sold by his brethren, lay 
twelve Roman miles north of Samaria in the plain of Esdraelon, 
in a narrow pass through the mountains (Judith, 4, 5. 7, 3), on 
the caravan road from Gilead to Egypt, (comp. Winer R. W. 
i. p. 323) ; the site has not yet been discovered, although the 
monks show the supposed pit of Joseph (see Rob. Pal. iii. p. 576). 



Vx. 11 — 17. l^'iteL xiH: STriaTHwin ardar to seue tlieprophety 
hsLZ sBTTonnn^L Dicbar br ingTii, Hiida s n e atMil was greatly 
»c ^tiim. oL ^mn£ ran tW'iblk'iri^ 




iiik. SDC B&i2 !£• tmr^ "^ AW ! nnr mastex, bow diall we do ?** 
£ar xitt IgrtPT enKucmrinrrlT said. ** Ftao- ikc ice they that are 
-viixi. IK art incc^ than liier lihg: are- inib ihemT*^ and themipon 
jCVT&z ^^ L«ar£ ii* c^«d "^ eree of hk serrani, n hereu pon the 
iassr SEW die id:ix3xxuxi full of hones asd rhanots of fire round 
aiiLaix y^HcrA — Tx»e ryes^ of ihe jfl^opbat's serrant, which the 
L#Grd c^«i&. are 3kc thoK: c^ the bctdj, bm of the qMiit ; the 
i^]«siz^ of UK- ere^ aepcttef the izaxisfereDce into the ecstatic 
stale, ill whicL iLe i^czii sees lihrrgs whid^ the bodiljeje cannot 
ueew because tbev lekm^ ocft lo the mateiial but to the spiritual 
vcrii.* The nenr buses and d^aikcs hare hefe a meaning 
sooiMPwhai di&reoi fraan thi: is n. 11. There the horses and 
chanot azv: qcIv the viehicje Jus- the ascent into heaven ; here 
thej are ihe sjrmbc^ of tbe IMrise power and protection (comp. 
iL li.p The fiery iorm denotes, however, in both places, the 
>apematiml Divine origin ; for fire, the most ethereal of the 
earthlv elements, is the ojcst appn^oiate svmbol of the Godhead. 
That wiiich Kiisha sees, moreover, is more than a mere " fine 
expression of thought, that the eye of faith sees the sure protec- 
tion of God. where all is dark to the oidinaiy eye"" ^Koster i. p. 
cj. p. 91.) The sight has reality, certainly not material but 
sjiiritoal reality, even as fiiith in the higher protection of God 
rests upon the reality of the Divine omnipotence and providence. 
^ v. 18 — 5:0. As soon as the S\Tians came down to him 
(Elislia;, they were at his entreaty smitten with blindness, where- 
iijKin he told them, that this was not the right way nor the right 
city, he would lead them to the man whom they sought, and then 
\iid them to Samaria, where, at his prayer, their eyes were again 
oj>ened, so that they knew whither they had been led. ^m^n 

> The believiug confidence of Elisha, expressed in these words and 
liiH prayer, rest "on Gen. xxxii. 2, 3, where Jacob, when danger 
tlircatcng Iiim from Esau, sees himself surrounded by a double camp of 
aigeU." llengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 137 f. 



* So also the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, that he saw the angel 
ii.f<'rcci)tmg his way, whom his natural eye bad not seen, Num. xxii. 
l.J. llijngMtenb. d. (jesch. Bil. p. 60. 
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•^il^ is referred by Budd., J. H. Mich, and Fr. v. Meyer, to 

Elisha and his servant — These went down to the Syrian host. 
But the supposition, on account of which these theologians felt 
themselves compelled to deviate from the otiier much more ob- 
vious and generally received meanings " The Syrians came down 
to him (Elisha)/' namely, that Elisha was upon a mountain, the 
Syrians, on the contrary, in a valley, so that they could go not 
down, but only up, by no means follows from this, that Elisha's 
servant sees the mountain full of fiery chariots and horses round 
about Elisha ; but we may very well understand this description 
so that he saw the fiery chariots and horses on the same moun^ 
tain surrounding the city, which the Syrians occupied in a line 
encompassing the city, whereby the Syrians in the vision per- 
haps quite vanished from his view, as in ecstacy the bodily eye is 
usually closed. See the proofs of this in Hengstenb. d. Gesch. 
Bil. p. 137 ff. The blindness, with which the Syrians were 
smitten, is also mental blindness, a state of mental illusion in 
which a man with seeing eyes yet sees not what is right (comp. 
Jos. vi. 10.) This fact also, as many expositors have noticed^ 
has its foundation in the Pentateuch, in Gen. xix. 11, where the 
Sodomites were smitten with blindness by the angel of the Lord, 
the only other passage in which □^•^'ijo ^^ found. V. 19. The 
words of Elisha, " This is not the way," etc., contain an untruth, 
and are to be judged of as everj' stratagem, by which the enemy 
is deceived.* 

Vv. 21 — 23. Elisha forbade king Jehoram to slay the enemies 
led to him, because he had not taken them in war, and advised 
him rather to entertain them well and send them back to their 
master. The object of this measure was to show the Syrians 
that they had to do with a prophet of Jehovah, against whom 
they could avail nothing, and thus to make them aware of the 
auUiority of the prophet, and therein the omnipotence of the God 
of Israel. This object would have been defeated if Jehoram had 
put to death these enemies when delivered into his hands, be- 

^ The scruples, which Michaelis raises against the verisimilitude of 
what is related v. 20, only prove that he had less faith in the Divine 
power of the prophet than Jehoram the king of Israel had : they can- 
not shake the truth of the narrative. 
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cause the exasperation thereby produced would have prevented 
the recognition of the Divine omnipotence revealing itself in this 
occurrence.^ And even in a political point of view this course 
was more correct and conducive to peace than the execution pro- 
posed by the king, as the event shewed (see v. 23.) The enemies 
were mentally conquered, and renounced the attempt to establish 
in the old way a material supremacy. — On «^^^ comp. v. 13. — 

The wordS| v. 22. hjq . . . •^ffiMrr niost expositors under- 
stand as a question, '^ wouldst thou smite those whom • . •" 
that is, as thou dost not otherwise slay thy piisoners of war but 
sparest their lives, much less mayest thou slay those whom thou 
hast not taken in war. But this argument would rest on a sup- 
position which Jehoram had scarcely warranted, namely, that he 
had acted more mildly toward bis enemies than the custom and 
right of war and the law of Moses (Deut. xx. 13) required. 
But even if this supposition were well-founded, how shall we 
reconcile with it the fact, that the otherwise so mild king 
here all at once wished to act more strictly than the law re- 
quired, and the customs of war in all not utterly barbarous 
nations allowed, and to put to the sword enemies whom he had 
not taken in open battle ? Regarded as a question, then, they 
appear to me to give no tolerable sense, although even Ew. (6r. 
§ 443) still holds the py before n)t}M ^ ^ interrogative? I 
therefore understand them with the Chald., Syr., de Wette, and 
Maur., thus : those whom thou takest with sword and bow, that 
is, in open battle, thou mayest put to death, as the law demands, 
but not those whom I have brought to thee. This sense the 
context evidently demands. But whether the xy before -^^{jm be 
the article in the sense of the demonstrative pronoun, as 6es. 
(Lehrgeb. p. 754, and Gr. § 122 a) assumes, or b to be taken 
with Maur. for an error of the pen, I venture not to determine. 
Maurer's objection, that -7 the article should not have a pattach 
before ^, is set aside by the assumption, that the Masor. regarded 
It as the article. — ^V. 23. "And he prepared for them a great 
entertainment." pf-^j ppj means here to prepare a banquet ; on 

T •• T T 

* E/ ot^Mrycicv, <fnj(n», oh yvwrBrnrenu r^f Bavftarovpyias r6 /uyt^s* €1 dc 
vyuU inrikOouv vp6s riv airtMrrtXkovra, ftaSrifrnm K^Ktlvot rov Otov row 

ntifTtpov Trjp bvvafuv. Theod. and Prooop. 
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this all interpreters are agreed, but it is very difficult to derive 
this meaning fix>m pflS. Winer (lex. a.v.) assumes three stems 
united in the word jy^ with the following primary meanings. 

1. fodit = \S and cf -T- 2. emit = ^S conduxit rem. 3. eptUas 
insHiuU = ^JS hospitio excepity Ges. (thee. ii. 711 f.) only two, 

fodit and emity as also Fiirst in Concord, s.v. Both connect 
the meaning required by the context in our passage with emit^ 
Gresen. without any intervening ideas, Fiirst by the middle term 
parare and the comparison with fx^f^ coquere (T in what dialect 

TT 

has n^n ^^ meaning 1) de apparatu epuli. With regard to the 
appeal to Arabic usage ^3 corresponds to the Heb. ^p to 

call, in the sense of inviting, bidding to a feast, not, as Gesen. 
/. c, ii. 712 conjectures, in the sense obviam eundiy and ^S has 
certainly, in conj. vi. and viii., the assigned meaning condttxit 
remj but in conj. i. it means only fodit, and is = ^fSy comp. 
Freytag, l^. Arab. iv. p. 31. The appeal to the Arab, there- 
fore proves nothing ; and even if there were actually two verbal 
stems in Arabic ^^ and cfj of different primary meanings, yet 
it is first to be enquired, whether they do not run back to a com- 
mon primary meaning before we venture to transfer the usage 
of the richer and more cultivated dialect to the poorer and less 
developed Hebrew language, as the formation of language pro- 
ceeds naturally, not to the combining of several roots into one, 
but inversely to the splitting up of unity into multiplicity. We 
are thus sent back to the Hebrew speech usage. In this the 
meaning emit does not appear from Deut. ii. 6 and Hos. iii. 2 as 
an independent primary meaning collateral vfith fodit, but ppj 
in both places may be explained from the fundamental meaning 
fodit. At the basis of the expression, Deut. ii. 6, ^03^ Q*io pf13 

J vv- •- TT 

to procure water with money, lies the reference to the digging 
of cisterns (Gen. xxvi. 25 ; Ex. xxi. 33, etc.) whereby water was 
usually procured, and in Hos. iii. 2, pf-^^ means nothing but 
procuring, acquiring, gaining possession, afler the custom men- 
tioned, Deut. XV. 17 ; comp. Hengstenb. Christol. iii. p. 29. 
The rod. pj^^j has on the whole only one primary meaning, 
namely, fodit, to dig. The idea of digging passes, however, 
gradually into the wider idea of making ready, preparing, pro- 
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curing, — pararej apparare^ comparare. This transition is seen 
in such passages as Gen. 1. 5, where in the words of Jacob, 
*^ Bury me in my grave n'^ •»n'^3 "^ttJW ^^ ^'^^ '^'^^ ^^ Cannan," 

PP3 means not to dig, but to make ready ; for Jacob had digged 
no grave for himself in Canaan, but merely possessed there a 
hei*editary burial place purchased by Abraham in the cave of 
Machpelah in Hebron, in which he wished to be buried, comp. 
Gen. xlix. 31 f. with xxiii. 19 f. The meaning parare su£5ces 
also in our passage, n'?*)'!^ PHS PHS na^^J^s only paravit appor- 

T . T •• T T 

ratum magnum. That this providing, preparing, refers to an 
entertainment, is implied, not in the words by themselves, but 
in the connection, in the words, *'set bread and water before 
them," and " they ate and drank." The last words : " And the 
bands of Aram came no more into the land of Israel," are not to 
be restricted by supplements, such as, for a long time, or vtvente 
Elisa (C. a Lap.), but the thought is: the incursions of the 
Syrians in predatory bands ceased from this time, although the 
regular war related in the following passage was not thereby 
excluded. 




CHAPTER VI. 24— VII. 20. 

ELISHA ANNOUNCES, DUBING A FAMINE IN SAMARIA, THE 
SUDDEN OCCURRENCE OF GREAT CHEAPNESS. 

Vv. 24 — 29. In a siege by Benhadad there arose so dreadful 
a famine in Samaria, that a mother accused another before the 
king of not keeping her agreement to slay her child for food, as 
she herself had done. — V. 25. " Until an ass's head cost eighty 
shekels of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of dove's dung five 
shekels of silver." The ass was an unclean animal, and its flesh 
therefore was not allowed to be eaten ; but necessity knows no 
law. The head of the ass is besides the worst part of the whole 
animal to eat. Eighty shekels, as the common or state shekel 
only can be meant here, which Bertheau (z. Gesch. d. Isr. p. 49) 
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computes at (10^ grs.) 15| pence, amount to about £5, 5s. A 
fourth part of a cab = a feoriy? (Joseph. Antiq. ix. 4, 4), was 
the smallest dry measure of the Hebrews, 27.58 Paris cub. 
inches (see Bertheau, p. 65 and 73.) Five shekels 6s 4d. — 
D''3V^'in> according to the Kethibh, is to be read d^^'^«< "s-^n 

excrementa columbarumy for which the Masor. have substituted 
tlie euphemistic q'^^'^'^ yiT] fluxua^ projluvium columbarum. The 

meaning of the word is certain, but it is doubtful whether the 
phrase here means actual dove's dung, or, after the analogy 
of the German expression, devil's dung, for asafetida, only a 
wretched article of food from the vegetable kingdom, to us un- 
known. Bochart (hieroz. B. i. C. 7), after he has set aside as 
erroneous seven different opinions, for example, that dove's dung 
was used as salt and spices, or for fuel, or for manuring the fields 
in the city, and so on, has endeavoured with great learning to 
prove, that dove's dung here means roasted chick peas, called by 

the Arabs properly ^ , ^iL&t? and ofl;ener improperly dove's or 

sparrow's dung.^ In this proof so much is correct, that /^IXil 
Iierba Alcali is called by the Arabs also dove's or sparrow's dung; 
but the farther proof, that this plant is cicefis genus^ rests, as 
Celsius has shown (hierob. ii. p. 233 f.), on a confusion of (ja#^ 
deer with ^jo^^s^ saUa et amara plantOy in the Arabic authors 
quoted by Bochart. The reasons, however, by which Cels. ii. p. 
30 ff. wishes to prove the proper meaning of the expression, the 
only one admissible in our passage, are not absolutely bindings 
although Joseph, (de bello Jud. v. 13, 7) relates that in the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, the famine was so extreme, that men 
searched the sewers and gathered old dung and excrement for 
food, to which Cels. Ix. has added two testimonies from the 
Spanish and English histories of the fourteenth centurj^ These 
facts prove no doubt the possibility, even the probability, of the 
literal meaning, but not its necessity, for which reason we 
refrain with Gesenius (thes. i. 516) from deciding. — V. 27. 
^•i'^ ^ytth^'^M " N^y ' Jehovah help thee." Maur. has justly 

1 Roasted chick peas are oaten in the East as a delicacy for a dessert, 
ace Harm. Beobacht. i. p. 255 t 
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declared against the explanation of 1^^ by nisij but his own 

meaning verear lU Deus te servet is not warranted by the passages 
he quotes, Ps. xli. 3, 1. 39cxxi. 3, Song vii. 3, for in all these places 
^^ stands before the future in the sense, may he not. Thus it 

would be necessary to understand it, may Jehovah not help 
thee, and the sense assigned by Cler. perdat te Jehova^ would be 
obtained. The other meaning proposed by Maur. can alone be 
maintained : ne sc. me adeas precibue tuisj nay, that is, do not 
this, speak not to me for help. ^^ has certainly this meaning 
in Kuth i. 13. Maur. is wrong also, when he explains the word% 
** Whence shall I help thee ? From the threshing-floor, or the 
wine-press," as the most bitter irony on the part of the excessively 
provoked king. For the king is extremely excited only by the 
following heart-rending recital of the woman. The words have 
simply the meaning, I can help thee neither with com nor wine, 
with nothing either to eat or drink, because I myself have no- 
thing more. If he had been exasperated at first by her cry for 
help, he would not have farther enquired : ^^r'^-fro what is thy 
request? (v. 28.)* 

Vv. 30 — 33. Horrified by the shocking recital of the woman, 
the king rends his garment (comp. on v. 7), whereby it becomes 
manifest, that he wears a penitential garment (r^ comp. on 1 
Ki. xxi. 27) on his body. But whether the horror of the king 
arose from the whole import of the curses and denunciations of 
the law being brought to his mind by the horrible revelation of 
the woman, is not quite so evident as Hengstenb. ii. p. 138 f. 
assumes. For had he instantly recognised therein the curse of 
the Divine law, this would have led him also immediately to 
sincere humiliation before the Lord, and not to the impreca- 
tion, that God would punish him, if the head of Elisha remain 
on him to-day. This imprecation, which he wishes immediately 
to execute, proves, that his distress of mind was no wholesome 

^ On vv. 28 and 29 Grot., Cler., and others have remarked, referring 
to Lev. XXV. 29; Dent xxviii. 53 — 57, that here the curse of the 
law, that the mother shall eat the flesh of her own children, is literally 
falfilled. A judgment which was also repeated at the destmction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and Titus, see Lam. iv. 10, and Joseph. 
de bello Jud. vi. 3, 4. 
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frait of the recognition of his own guilt such as the law coming 
to his view must have produced, but onlj a consequence of his 
contemplating the heart-xending misery that now for the first 
time stands before his eyes in all its (rightfulness, for which he 
wished to wreak his vengeance on the prophet, whom he held to 
be the prime cause of the appalling necessity, probably because 
he had given the advice, not to surrender the city on any condi- 
tion, with the promise that God would deliver them if they 
humbled themselves before him in sincere repentance, and im- 
plored his aid. By putting on a garment of hair, the king be- 
lieved that he had done his part ; and since, notwithstanding this, 
the expected help did not come, he fell into a rage, which* was 
to be expended on the prophet. This rage arose indeed only 
from a momentary ebullition of anger, and soon gave way to the 
better voice of conscience: the king hastened after the messenger, 
whom he had sent to behead Elisha, in order himself to prevent 
the execution of the death order which he had given in the 
haste of his burning rage (v. 32) ; but it proves that true re- 
pentance, which springs from the recognition of the necessity as 
a judgment imposed by the Lord, was still wanting in the king. 
The act of desperation to which his violent passion had hurried 
him would have taken place, had not the Lord protected his 
prophet, and revealed to him the design of the king, so that he 
could take measures to prevent it. — V. 32. The elders of the 
city were assembled in the house of the prophet, probably to 
ask counsel and aid of the man of God, when the king sent 
irhf0^) * ™*^ ^^ before him (namely, to behead the pro- 
phet), but before the messenger came to him (Elisha), the pro- 
phet informed the elders of the design of the king : ^^ See ye, 
that this son of a murderer (Jehoram, according to pedigree and 
disposition, was a genuine son of Ahab, the murderer of the pro- 
phets, and of the innocent Naboth) sends to take away my head," 
and commanded them to shut the door against the messenger, 
and to drive him back at the door, because he already beard 
the noise of his master's feet after him. The step of Elisha was 
no resistance of the lawful authorities, but only a precaution, by 
which he prevented the execution of an unrighteous sedteore of *■ 
death pronounced in haste, and thereby did the king himself a seiw "^ 



I 
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vice. — In v. 33 the brevity of the expression occasions some obscu- 
rity, which is to be removed by supplying some thoughts which lie 
in the connection. " While he (Elisha) yet talked with them (the 
elders) behold, the messenger came down unto him — and he saidJ* 
From the subsequent import of the speech that follows, it appears 
that it was not Elisha who spoke, nor the messenger who arrived, 
but the king. The words: "Behold, this evil comes of the 
Lord. Why should I wait for the Lord any longer?" are suit- 
able neither in the mouth of the messenger sent to execute the 
sentence of death, nor in the mouth of the king's minister, who, 
according to vii. 2, had come to the prophet, but only in that of 
the king, on whom the decision concerning the fate of the city 
depended. This is put beyond doubt by vii. 17 f. We must 
therefore supply the performance of that which Elisha (v. 32) 
said to the elders, namely, " and after him (the messenger, at his 
feet) followed the king," who naturally was immediately admitted 
to the prophet, " and he (the king) said." His words, this evil 
comes from the Lord, etc., are the words of a despairing man, in 
whose soul, however, a trace of faith is still concealed. For in 
the very fact that he shows this frame of mind before the pro- 
phet, he lets it be understood that he still cherbhes a feeble 
glimmer of hope and confidence in the Lord, and wishes to be 
directed and encouraged by the prophet. This encouragement 
is accordingly imparted to him. 

Chap. vii. vv. 1, 2. Elisha announces a cheapness of provisions 
on the following day, as great as was the dearth on this day. A 
seah (the third part of an Ephah, see on 1 Ki. xviii. 32), of fine 
flour jiT'D^ comp. on 1 Ki. v. 2), for a shekel and 2 seahs of 

V 

barley for the same price. At the gate of Samaria, that is, in 
the market of Samaria, comp. Rosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. vi. p. 
272. — V. 2* With contemptuous scorn the unbelieving minister of 
the king answers : '* Behold, the Lord will make windows in 
heaven," namely, in order to rain down corn or meal, see Mai. 
iii. 10. The scoffing lies in the n3n» which most expositors have 

erroneously taken for a conditional particle, t/, and in the allu- 
sion to Gen. vii. 11 (comp. Hengstenb. Beitr. ii. p. 139.) But 
Elisha replies to him with the solemn threatening, ** Behold, 
thou shalt see it with thine eyes, but shalt not eat thereof." 
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The fulfilment, see in v. 17 ff.— On ^^^9 comp. on 1 Ki. ix. 
22, and on ^y^ ^yjj^, on 2 Ba. v. 18. The 1^ in •rj'^a'? is very 
strange, as it seems here to stand for the nominative, which is 
contrary to the fundamental meaning of ^. If it is not admis- 
sible to repeat the relative 'yjj^ before tj;m> and regard "rhj^^ 
as a circumlocution for the genitive, we must consider the latter 
with Maurer as an error of the pen for *?t'?13Jt 

' V T — 

V. 3 ff. With these verses begins the historical account of the 
fulfilment of the word of the Lord uttered by Elisha, with the 
simple relation of the occurrence, that first the flight of the 
Syrians was discovered by some lepers, who, to escape death by 
famine, went to the camp of the enemy and found it empty 
(TV, 3 — 5), whereupon the cause of the sudden raising of the siege 
and flight of the besiegers is introduced (vv. 6, 7), that these 
lepers then resolved to bring this intelligence to the city and 
report it to the king (w. 8 — 11), that on this the king satisfied 
himself of the truth of the information received (w. 12 — 15), and 
that, finally, by the plunder of the camp of the Syrians, the pre- 
dicted cheapness arrived (v. 16), and therewith also the judg- 
ment pronounced upon the unbelieving minister was realized 
(w. 17—20.) 

Vv. 3 — 5. " Four men were as lepers before the gate," as the 
law of Moses (Lev. xiii. 46 ; Num. v. 3) commanded, perhaps in 
a separate building designed for this purpose (comp. xv. 5), in 
order to exclude them as unclean from the congregation of the 
Lord for the reasons stated on v. 1. Videmus itaque legem 
MoscAcam in tanta cultus Divini corruptione non tamen plane 
exolevisse in Israele. Seb. Schm. Comp. also Hengstenb. Beitr. 
ii. p. 139 f. — ^V. 5. ftQj3 denotes here the evening twilight, not the 

' ¥ V 

morning twilight or last watch of the night (Cler., Budd., J. H. 

Mich., and others.) This appears from v. 12, according to which 

the king still in the night receives the intelligence of the flight 

of the Syrians — " The end of the Syrian camp" is its boundary 

towards the city. The Sjrrians probably had blockaded Samaria, 

which was on a hill, at the foot of the ascent, in order to starve 

them into a surrender. 

Vv. 6, 7. The Lord had made the host of the Syrians to hear 

a noise of chariots and horses, a noise of a great host, so that they 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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thought the king of Israel had engaged the kings of the Hittites 
and Egyptians against them to surprise them, and had fled, leav- 
ing behind them their whole camp in order to save their lives. 
This miracle, by which God wrought deliverance for Samaria 
from death by famine or surrender to the enemy, consisted thus 
in an illusion of the hearing, so that they thought they heard the 
march of two hostile armies, and such a panic seized them that 
they took to flight in great haste and disorder, without even 
taking time to carry away their baggage, their beasts of draught 
or burden (v. 11.) Whether any objective reality, as a rustling 
in the sky, lay at the ground of the noise which they heard and 
took for the noise of an approaching hostile army, or that which 
was heard consisted in a purely subjective delusion, that had 
reality only in so far as it was wrought by God, this cannot be 
determined, nor is it a matter of any importance. The Divine 
causality is the same in both cases. It is moreover a well known 
fact that, especially in mountainous regions, if the ear be laid to 
the ground, the sound of an army on the march may be heard at 
a considerable distance. — Kings of the Hittites (Chittim) is a 
general designation of the northern kings of Canaan on Lebanon 
and towards Phoenicia ; the name Q^ifln stands more frequently 

in a wider sense for the Canaanites in general, comp. on 1 Ki. 
X. 29, so that our verse with the passage quoted does not war- 
rant the conclusion of Bertheau (z. Gesch. d. Isr. p. 158), ^^that 
a part of the Hittites dispossessed by the Israelites retreated into 
more northern districts in Syria." Kings of the Egyptians are 
put for the kings advancing from the south. From the plural 
•^3^ it does not follow that the Egyptians at that time had 

several kings ; the plural is explained by this, that the Egyptians 
stand as species pro genere for the southern, as the Hittites for 
the northern nations. The Syrians speak not of the historically 
certain, but from a mere conjecture founded upon the noise 
heard. On ctljnj-^t^ see on 1 Ki. xix. 3. 

T T - V 

Vv. 8 — 11. When the lepers found the camp of the Syrians 
empty and forsaken, they first satiated themselves with the pro- 
visions found in the tents, and then brought away for themselves 
several valuables which they concealed ; but presently their con- 
science accused them, and they said, ^^We do not right, this 
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day is a day of good tidings, we are silent and wait till the morn- 
ing light, and guilt will fall upon us. Officium enim civium est 
ea indicare quae ad salutem publicam pertinent Grot. They re- 
solved, therefore, to report the joyful event to the palace of the 
king, and went and notified it to the porter, ^wn IvtlJ ^^® 
gate keeper ; the singular stands as generic idea for the plurality 
of individuals, who kept the watch ; this explains the following 
On^ comp. Ew. Gr. § 571. Maur. has therefore rightly rejected 

the conjecture of Dathe •^^yW- TJOTl "IttJMS ^ ^^7 were, that 
is, as was usual, in a camp. — V. 11. Many after Kimchi trans- 
late '•yj'^ M^7*n> " -^^^ ^® {^^^ spokesman of the four lepers), 
called the keepers ;" others, on the contrary, after the LXX, 
** And they (the keepers) called and told it to the king's palace 
within." This latter view Maur. rejects as/aZaa interpretation 
but unjustly ; this conception is rather the natural one, though 
the other is possible. If k«^^pv) were merely a repetition of 

^kTjpn ('^- ^0), it would certainly be again constructed with 1^^, 

as the sense demands the meaning, to call to one, in which ^*^p 

18 never connected with accus.per8.y which it has only in the sig- 
nification clamando arcessere and invocare. On the use of the 
singular with a following plur. aubjecti see Ew. Gr. § 567. 

Vv. 12 — 15. The king suspected in the unexpected retreat of 
the Syrians only a stratagem, and thought they intended by a 
pretended flight to decoy the besieged from their fortress in order 
to fall upon them in the open field, and to break into the city. 
On account of this suspicion we are not with Seb. Schm. and 
others to accuse him of an ingens incredulitasy because similar 
devices in war are by no means rare (comp. several examples 
in Rosenm. A. u. N. Morgenl. iii., 233 f.), and Elisha had 
certainly predicted the sudden return of cheapness but not 
the flight of the Syrians. nit OT l stands according to later 

speech-usage for rntel> comp, Ew. Gr. § 463. — In order to 

V T - 

ascertain the ground or groundlessness of the suspicion expressed 
by the king concerning the flight of the Syrians, at the sugges- 
tion of one of the king's servants (counsellors) two pairs of horses 
(two war chariots) are sent to reconnoitre, who follow the SjTian 

host unto Jordan and find the whole way full of traces of tht) 

2c2 
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most precipitate flight in garments and vessels which they had 
cast away. The meaning of the advice (v. 13), which is alto- 
gether misunderstood and pronounced to be obscure by some 
expositors^ while it is not at all doubtful but only somewhat pro- 
lixly expressed, is simply this, we wish to send five of the horses 
that remain in the city ; if they be taken or slain by the Syrians, 
in case their flight be only pretended, they meet with no worse 
lot than all the remaining people in the city, who are still left, 
but encounter death by hunger^ or have been already swept 
away by the famine. The sending out of the horses implies 
of itself the sending of men with them ; this explains in the 
simplest manner the parallel drawn between their lot and that 
of the Israelites in the city. The phrase j Qjpy makes more 

prominent the correspondence of the two parties, behold, even so. 

— 14. Q'^o^^D 13*^ ^yO ^^ ^^^ *^wo horses, but two yoke of 

• V V •• • 

horses, that is, two pairs of horses yoked to two chariots, see on 
1 Ki. V. 6. The difliculty, which Kimchi and others have started, 
that in v. 13 mention is made of five horses, but according to v. 14 
only four are sent, is scarcely worth mentioning, as it is obvious, 
that five is stated in v. 13 as a round number. On the article 
^^ Yi'OTltl'h^y comp. Ew. Gr. § 515. — DtortTQ (^- ^5) is to be 

I T V T 

read niph, Dt|;nn5» *^® ^^^ DtBnj ^^ * ^^^ amendment ; for 

ton " ^^ hasten from feai'" (comp. Hengstenb. comm. on Ps. xxxi. 
23) xlviii. 6) occurs only in the niph. with the meaning, to flee 
hastily, comp. Ps. xlviii. 6, civ. 7, and 1 Sam. xxiii. 6. 

Vv. 16 — 20. As soon as they were satisfied by the report of the 
scouts on their return of the reality of the retreat of the Syrians, 
the whole populace rushed from the gate to plunder the Syrian 
camp, in consequence of which the cheapness of provisions pre- 
dicted by Elisha was realised. To keep order at the gate in the 
violent crowding of the famished people out of the city, and to 
prevent any evil that was likely to arise from too great a pressure, 
the king had ordered to the gate his minister, who the day before 
had derided the prediction of Elisha. Here he was crushed and 
trodden down in the throng. This remarkable fulfilment of the 
word of the Lord proclaimed to him by Elisha the narrator 
found to be so important, that in vv. 18 — 20 he again repeats 
this prediction with its occasion and fulfilment. 
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CHAPTER VIU. 

£lisha's refutation aids the shunammite in gaining uer 
rights from the king, yy. 1 — 6. in damascus elisha 
announces the kingdom to hazael, w. 7 — 15. reign ok 
the jewish king jehoram, vv. 16 — 24, and that of 
ahaziah, w. 25—29. 

y V. 1, 2. By the advice of Elisha, the Shuiiammite, whose son 
the prophet had restored to life (iv. 33 if.), removed iuto the 
land of the Philistines daring a seven years' famine in Israel. 
These two verses are by most old interpreters translated in the 
pluperfect ; they manifestly form merely the introduction to the 
following narrative, the object of which is not to record the pre- 
diction of the seven years' famine by Elisha,^ but to show, that 
the reputation of the prophet with king Jehoram had advanced 
80 much, that the latter caused the Shunammite, for whom Elisha 
had done so much, to be forthwith reinstated in all her posses- 
sions. The seven years of famine in the middle of the reign of 
Jehoram, though we are not to conclude with Calm, from iv. 38, 
that this famine had already begun, when Elisha restored the 
child of the Shunammite ; for even if the identity of the famine 
(iv. 38) with that of the seven years here mentioned can scarcely 
be doubted, yet it by no means follows from the position of sec- 
tion iv. 38 ff. after the raising of the dead child at Shunem, that 
this took place before the famine. For iv. 38 ff. is not annexed 
to what precedes by the Vau of the relat. fut. or imperf. indicat- 
ing consecution of time. But the Kabb., C. a Lap., Seb. Schm., 
and others, have rightly inferred from the fact that Gehazi still 
talks with the king after the return of the Shunammite to her 
native land, that our section belongs to the time before the heal- 

^ Meyer (in Amm. u. Berth.'s Krit. Joum. iv. 226 f.) errs, therefore, 
when he compares this prediction of the seven years' famine with the 
drought announced by Elijah (1 Ki. xvii.) in order to prove that our 
uarrative is a legend copied after the former. But it is still more 
erroneous in the ancients to draw from this supposed parallel a proof 
that Elijah's spirit rested in double measure on Elisha. 
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ing of Naaman the Syrian. By the words : " the Lord calls the 
famine into the land/' the famine is represented as a Divine 
punishment for the idolatry of the people. 

Vv. & — 6. As, while the Shunammite was sojoaming abroad, 
others had taken possession of her house and land, she applied to 
the king for redress on her return. pTn'';i"bM '" regard to her 
house, that is, de /undo sibi restituendo (Schulz. Maur.) For 
this we have in v. 5 ^^-^y on account of her house. By a 
special Divine arrangement Gehazi was at that very time 
recounting to the king the doings of Elisha, and particularly his 
raising of the dead child of the Shunammite, when she appeared 
before him with her petition, whereby Jehoram was so interested 
in her case, that he immediately charged a courtier with orders 
to restore not only all her possession, but also the fruits of her 

field during the years of her absence.* — On the form ff2W with- 
out fnappik and with raphe, comp. Ew. Gr.»§ 177. 

Vv. 7 — 10. Upon this* Elisha came to Damascus, obviously 
with the view of executing the commission given to Elijah on 
Horeb (1 Ea. xix. 15) to nominate Hazael king of Syria. Ben- 
hadad was at the time sick, and sent, when the arrival of the 
man of God was announced to him, Hazael to him with a pre- 
sent, to enquire of Jehovah by him concerning his sickness. 
i^ZD^'^S (^' ^) " every kind of good thing of Damascus " is a 
more exact description of the nnjlD' — " Forty camels' burden." 
The present consisted no doubt of the fruits of the land, and was 
very considerable, because the king wished to obtain from the 
prophet as favourable an answer as possible ; though we are not 
to suppose it so large that forty camels were actually necessary 
to carry it, nor think of computing the forty camels' burden with 
Deres. at 20,000 or even 32,000 lbs. ; but must take into account 
the often attested Oriental custom of making a great display 

^ It appears, accordingly, that the State had taken possession of the 
abandoned property, though this is not distinctly implied in the words ; 
the king might assign his ofiScer to the Shunammite to aid her in 
recovering her rights from the unlawful oocapier of her possession. 

^ The phrase ^^v) annexes the following narrative as a later ocour- 

T — 

renoe to the foregoing section, thoagh not necessarily to the last men* 
tioned event. 
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with presents, and emplo3ring as many servants and beasts of 
burden as possible, whereby only one article was placed upon 
each (see Harm. Beobacht. ii. p. 29 ff., iii. p. 43 ; Rosenm. A. 
u. N. Morgenl. iii. p. 17), so that the forty camels perhaps 
scarcely carried more than two or four animals might have 
carried if fully laden.^ The expression, thy aon^ is explained by 
the custom mentioned at ii. 12 and vi. 21 of addressing the pro- 
phet as father. — ^V. 10. The words ppHD rtTl ^ ifaM ^^ 

V : • T « 

according to the ketliibh to be rendered, " Say, Thou wilt not 
live," according to the keri '^'^-^Qt^, " Say to him. Thou wilt 
live." In favour of the textual reading, which Wits. (miseelL 
98. praef. § 9) and Budd. {hisL eccl. ii. p. 372 f.) especially have 
defended, is (a) the general observation, that most of the keris 
are only arbitrary, unfounded, and objectionable conjectures ; (6) 
that this reading is the more difficult, not only on account of the 
apparent contradiction in v. 14, where Hazael reports the answer 
of Elisha without the negative to his king, but also because the 
negative ^^ stands extremely seldom before the in/in, absoLy 
mostly after it before the verb. Jin.y since Ew. in his krit. Gr. p. 
563 cites only two cases of that position (Gen. iii. 4 and Ps. 
xlix.) ; and (c) also that i^t^^rn would stand for ^3i«^in "^S? " ^^^ 
Jehovah has shown me."' But important though these reasons 
are, the marginal reading, for which with the Chald., all the old 

1 It is not necessary, therefore, with K3ster (d. Propb. p. 93) to 
pronounce the number forty either an error of transcription or a '* hyper- 
bole, such as the Eastern moralist loves, in order to make bis moral 
more impressive/' Moreover, it is not mentioned whether Elisha re- 
ceived or rejected the present. As the prophet of the Lord he certainly 
accepted it as little as the gifts offered by Naaman, as Paulsen (d. Reg. 
d. Morgenl. i. p. 183) has rightly conjectured* 

^ If besides it be maintained in favour of the kethibh and against the 
keriy that the Masor. might on the one hand have formed their conjec- 
ture from that which Hazael (v. 14) told the king, and have wished on 
the other hand to save the prophet from an untruth : the latter reason 
has little probability in and of itself, because Benhadad did not die of 
his sickness, but was murdered by Hazael, while the Masor. have not 
in general readily proposed textual changes from dogmatical reasons ; 
and in reply to the former reason it may likewise be said not without an 

appearance of truth, that an ignorant transcriber may have changed y^ 

into ^i}^j because he did not understand how the prophet could have 
Raid of Benhadad, who shortly after died, he will live. 
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versionsi several codd. Id Kennicott, the Masoretes,' and almost 
all expositors, even Yitringa (pbserv. ss. B. iii. C. 16) and Stark 
(not. sel. ad b. b.) speak, would deserve the preference. For 
irrespective of the position of ^'^ before n^Tfj ''^hich might per- 
haps be intended, that the emphasis might rest on ^^ it is very 
harsh in mere prose to regard the ^ before "^j^-^n ^ causal, 

' Then we can lay no particular stress on the answer which Hazael 
reported to the king, since he as a wily courtier, who was already 
forming designs of usurpation, might not have told the king the 
truth, although on the other hand again, we must acknowledge 
that he had no sufficient grounds for such lie, as the truth might 
have been at least as conducive to his plans.' Lastly, it is in 
favour of the marginal reading, that, in case ^f^ were negative, 
the pronoun <^^, which the sense requires, would be wanting. 
The meaning of the answer of the prophet according the Keri 
Kimchi (in Michaelis' bible) has correctly stated thus : ex morbo 
quidem certiasime non morieriSf per vim tamen vita privaberis. 
Elisha answers to the question proposed to him quite correctly, 
Of thy sickness thou wilt recover, but adds for Hazael, that he 

, will nevertheless die, and Hazael reports to his king only the 
first part of the answer of the prophet, the second, which favours 
his design, he conceals. 

Vv. 11 — 15. Hereupon Elisha fixed his eye long upon Hazael 
and wept. When Hazael asked him the cause of his weeping, 
he declared to him that he saw the grievous sufierings that he 
(Hazael) would bring on the people of Israel ; and when Hazael 
wished to repudiate this, he said to him, Jehovah has showed 
thee to me as king over Aram, whereupon Hazael went away, 
reported to the king the answer already mentioned, but on the 
following day suffocated him with a wet cloth laid on his fisice, 

^ The Masoretes reckon this among the fifteen places of the Old Tes- 
tament in which ^^ is a pronoun, not a negative particle ; see HiUeri 
Arcan. Keri et Ketibh^ p. 62 f. 

2 Wits. /. c. adopts the decision of L. Capellus : Nisi quis forte dieaty 
SpirUum sanctum idea amhigua voce ^^ umm hie esse, tU et Eliz€ni 
mandatum el Hazaelis factum mandate contrarium simul exprimereL 
Crit. sacr. B. iii. C. 10 § 15. But no euch ambiguity lies in the ex- 
pression of Elisha, as he plainly adds : The Lord hath showed me that 
he will surely die. 
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and made himself king of Syria. — V. 11. qI^^ V2ED~nt^ TDyn 

"he set his face fast (upon him.") On ttJ21~^y> comp. on ii. 17. 

The cruel conduct of Hazael, described v. 12, in the war with 
Israel, is only a farther enlargement of the brief sentence which 
the Lord (1 Ki. xix. 17) had spoken to Elijah concerning Hazael. 
The historical fulfilment of the details is not indeed recorded, but 
the general fact is so clearly indicated in x. 32 f., xiii. 3, 4, 7, 22, 
that no doubt can prevail on the matter, as all the atrocities men- 
tioned usually occurred in wars, and were also specially predicted 
of the kingdom of Israel by Hosea x. 14, xiii. 1. Comp. also 
xvi. 16 ; Isa. xiii. 17 f. ; Nah. iii. 10 ; Ps. cxxxvii. 9. — ms^^ nVttS 

send into the fire, that is, set on fire ; comp. Judg. i. 8, xx. 48 ; 
Ps. Ixxiv. 7. — V. 13. iSsj dog, is in the cringing language of 
the East an insignificant and bad man, comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 43, 
xxiy. 15 ; 2 Sam. ix. 8, Oedmann, verm. Samml. v. p. 42 f. — 
On V. 14, comp. v. 10. That Hazael was in fact a dog, he forth- 
with proves, when abusing the predictions of Elisba he on the 
following day murdered his king (v. 15.)* ISlDQ fro^ •^IJj to 

plwt, cognate with -^)^3q, a net, signifies a plaited coverlet. In 

accordance with Josephus (Ant. ix. 4 — 6, hitcrvov [Sta)9po;^oi/]) 
J. D. &£ich., and others, speak of a gnat net, KcovtaneloPy which 
in warm countries is placed over the face in sleep to keep ofi* flies 
and gnats ; but the context is in favour of a thick cloth, as the 
gnat net soaked in water does not contract so much as to trans- 
mit no air. With this agree the Chald. and Syr. which render 
n3313l ^^^ |A \i V)» i; both of which signify a thick cloth, as 

they are also used for n3*'TDtP> J^^g- 'v. 18. 

Vv. 16 — 24. Reign ofJehoratriy king ofJudah, Comp. 2 Chr. 
xxi. 2 — 20, and my apolog. Vers. p. 412 fi*. Jehoshaphat resigned 
the sovereignty to Jehoram two years before his death. There- 

^ Preceded by some ancient expositors, Schulz assumes that king 
Benbadad himself laid the cloth dipped in water on his face to cool it, 
and was thereby suffocated ; but not to speak of the improbability which 
this assumption involves, it is quite arbitrary to assume a different 

subject for '^pp*^, and ^jpif^ from that of ^r^a^, tky^ *°^ *^® ^*^' 
^DN^ (v. 14.) Comp. also Maurer ad h. /. 
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fore is it said; v. 16^ he became king, when Jehoshaphat was 
king of Judah (^Tp ^^ tODttyirnOi 

' V V T T • 

Vv. 17 — 19. Through Jehoram, who had married Athaliah^ 
daughter of Ahab (comp. v. 18 with v. 26), came the fatal con- 
sequences of the marriage of Ahab with the idolatrous princess 
Jezebel upon Judah also. Jehoram was the opposite of his pious 
father, Jehoshaphat ; immediately after whose death he slew his 
six brothers, as it appears for no other reason than to make him- 
self master of the treasures which his father had bequeathed to 
them (2 Chr. xxi. 2 — 4), and walked wholly in the footsteps of 
the house of Ahab, that is, introduced the worship of Baal also 
into his own kingdom.^ This revolt from the Lord would have 
involved the total extirpation of the royal family in Judah as in 
Israel, if the Lord had not preserved a shoot, on account of 
the promise made to David (2 Sam. vii.) On v. 19 comp. 1 Ki. 
xi. 36. — ^'^^'^ is put in apposition with ^^ to explain it, and 
therefore needs not the copula •) (V21TI*) 

T T f 

Vv. 20—22. The divine chastisement, however, was not want- 
ing. Jehoram's ungodliness was punished partim defecHone 
Edomitarum^ partim morho pessimo aliisque plagisy ut habetuvj 2 
Chr. xxi. 12 sqq. Seb. Schm. — Edom, which had hitherto a 
governor with the title of king, tributary to the kingdom of 

^ These words are quite erroneously omitted by the Syrians and 
Arabians, by Luther, Datbe, de Wette, in their translations, and ex- 
plained as a gloss by several expositors, as Schulz, Maurer, and others, 
also by some chronologists, for example Sealiger and Tiele (ChronoL 
p. 67.) The rejection of these words, which are found in the oldest 
versions, the LXX., where they are wanting only in the edit Cvmplut^ 
and the Ghald. is as arbitrary as the supplement, provided by Kimchi, 
of p^, '^ when Jehoshaphat was dead." Comp. J. Meyer, annotal. 

ad Seder Olam^ p. 196 f. 

^ '' In Jehoram's reign falls the building of Carthage ; Dido, her 
husband Sichaeus, her brother Pygmalion, king of Tyre (scsfere ante 
alios immanior omnss.) This synchronism of the history of Tyre is 
here not unimportant ; Tynan, Israelitish, Jewish history is here con- 
nected together. The daughter of Jezebel, a Tyrian princess^ was 
Ahab's wife, and again her daughter Athaliah was Jehoram's wife, 
and after his death, murderer of the heirs of the throne and usurper of 
it. By marriage, Tyre brought its then prevalent spirit, and a vast 
amount of evil, into the two Israelitish kingdoms.'' J. D. Mich, on 
V. 24. 
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Judah (com. iii. 9; 1 Ki. xxii. 48), revolted from Judah, and 
elected for itself an independent king. Jehoram attempted in- 
deed to reduce the rebels, but without effect. Of his expedition 
against Edom our books, as 2 Chr. xxi. 9 f. contain only the 
following brief notice : ** And Jehoram went over to Zair with 
all his chariots, and he rose by night, slew the Edomites who 
compassed him, and the captains of his chariots, and the people 
fled to their tents, and Edom revolted from the supremacy of 
Judah," according to which we must, with most interpreters, 
suppose the process of affairs to have been thus : Jehoram with 
his army advanced as far as Zair, a city of Idumaea^ not otheiv 
wise kno>vn, but was here surrounded by the Edomites, and 
slew, indeed, in a night attack the Edomite host that encompassed 
him, so that he extricated himself, but was compelled to abandon 
the subjugation of Edom, and retreated with his army to Judaea. 

S'^Sb (7* ^1) ^^ * \^tQT orthography for *^yy\^ 2 Chr. xxi. 9. At 

•• •• 

that time Libnah also revolted from Judah (Jos. xv. 42),^ situated 
according to Eusebius in the district of Eleutheropolis, of which 
no trace has yet been discovered. See v. Raum. Pal. p.^207, 
Winer's R.W. ii. p. 32, and Rob. Pal. ii. p. 654. 

Vv. 23, 24. Jehoram died of a horrible disease, in which his 
bowels fell out, and was bui*ied, indeed, with his fathers in the 
city of David, but not in the royal burial place, nor with the 
funeral solemnities performed to his father, 2 Chr. xxi. 18 ff. 
He was succeeded on the throne by his youngest son Ahaziah 
or Jehoahaz, as the older ones had been taken captive and put 
to death by the Arabs, 2 Chr. xxi. 16, xxii. 1. 

Vv. 25 — 29. Reign of Ahaziah; comp. 2 Chr. xxii. 1 — 6. If 
Ahaziah ascended the throne in the twenty-second year of his 

^ Movers (krit. Unters. p. 218) identifies Zair with Zoar, hot without 
any ground. From the place being totally unknown n^VS* '^ ^^^* 

xxi. 9, is omitted, and instead of it is made the addition of V*lt27*DV 

explaining the narrative,' which can scarcely, with Dahler fde libr, 
ParaUp. p. 107) be explained as a mere error of transcription. 

^ This revolt took place probably on the invasion of the Philistines 

i2 Chr. xxi. 16 f.) and continued till Uzziah again conquered the 
Philistines, 2 Chr. xxvi. 6 f. For according to xix. 8, xxiii. 31, xxi v. 
Libnah, at least from the time of Hezekiah, again belonged to the 
kingdom of Judah. 
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life^i and Iiis father became king in bis tbirtj-second year and 
reigned eigbt years (v. 17)9 be must baye been born in bis 
father's nineteenth year. Hence it might seem strange that he 
bad elder brothers ; but in the East they marry early, and royal 
princes bad, besides the wife of the first rank, usually concubines 
as is expressly stated of Jehoram, 2 Chr. xxi. 17, be might there* 
fore, in the nineteenth year of bis age, very well have several sons. 
— y. 25 f. Ahaziah reigned as his father in the spirit of the house 
of Ahab, as he consulted with his mother the idolatrous Sultana 
walid6 Athaliab, 2 Chr. xxii. 2 f. — Atbaliah is called, v. 26, 2 
Chr. xxii. 2, daughter of Omri, that is, grand-daughter ; for 
according to v. 18 she was the daughter of Ahab, and was 
thereby indicated as the one who represented the spirit of the 
house of Omri, that brought so much evil on Israel and Judah, 
even till its extirpation in Judah. — V. 28 f. The war against the 
Syrians at Ramotli Gilead, in which Ahab met with his death (1 
Ki. xxiii.), was in the Divine disposal to furnish the occasion for 
the extirpation of the whole dynasty of Omri. Ahab's son, 
Jehoram, undertook, in conjunction with Ahaziah of Judah, a 
new expedition against Kamoth' and returned to Jezreel to be 
healed of his wounds. Thither came his nephew Ahaziah to 
visit bis sick uncle, and there found his death along with him ; 
comp. ix. 27 ; 2 Clu:. xxii. 7 — 9. — TTO*! (v- 29) is equal to 
"ivh^ nbl> ^^ above p. 50. 

^ The number ''forty -two years/' in 2 Chr. xxii. 2, rests upon an 
obvious error of transcription, as many older expositors and chronolo- 
gists have observed. The various attempts of the ancients to maintain 
the correctness of this umnber and bring it into harmony with oar 
passage may be found collected and estimated in J. Marckii tyllogt ditr 
sert phihL Iheol. (1717) exerc. xviii. p. 620 ff. 

3 As Ahab's attempt to reconquer Ramoth was unsucoessful (I Ki. 
xxii. 36), yet according to 2 Ki. ix. 14 this city was in the bands of 
the Israelites, they can have recovered it either only after that dis- 
graceful flight of the Syrians from Samaria (vii.), or only in this war. 
In the latter case we must assume that in the combat about the aity 
Jehoram was wounded, but yet the city was taken by his army. 

8 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JEHU IS ANOINTED KING BY ELISHA, VV. 1 — 10; CONSPIRES 
AGAINST JORAM, W. 11—16; AND SLAYS JORAM KING OP 
ISRAEL, AHAZIAH KING OF JUDAH AND QUEEN JEZEBEL, 
W. 17—37. 

Vv. 1 — 10. While the host of Israel was encamped at Kamoth, 
Elisha executed the last of the commissions which Elijah had re- 
ceived in Horeb (1 Ki. xix. 16), since he sent a scholar of the 
prophets thither to the camp to anoint Jehu, the captain of the 
host, king, to announce to him the sovereignty over Israel in the 
name of the Lord and to charge him with the extirpation of 
Ahab's house. V. 1. "py^ •to a flask of oil ; occurring besides 

here only in 1 Sam. x. 1, from p^^g to trickle (said of the slow 

■f T 

flowing of a little water), Ezek. xlvii. 2. — VHM *?riX1Q (^* 2) 
from the midst of his brethren, that is, of his comrades at arms. 
As to T>na TV1 see on 1 Ki. xx. — V. 3. 'jt^'^to^ ^i^ ^ho 

king for Israel ; ^^ does not stand for ^y . — " And then open 

the door, and flee and tarry not." Elisha gives him this com- 
mand scarcely, ne pluribus iU^ negotUs se immisceret aut finem 
rei observaret (Seb. Schm.), but iva /lij avWrj^eU KivSvvewrrf 
(Theod.), or ne caperetur ab iisy qui familiae Ahabi etiammun 
fidi erant (Cler.) V. 4. ^^nffl '\3fSl ^^ ^ negligent speech 
the article befote the nom. regens. To regard t^^^n ^ ^^ *P" 
position with ^j^^H' ^^^ ^' ^^ Dieu and others, is inadmissible, 
because the two words together are in apposition with the pre- 
ceding •^j^3n« O^ ^* '^ comp. 1 Ki. xviii. 4, xix. 10 ; on w. 8 — 
10 comp. xxi. 21 — 23. 

Vv. 11 — 16. When, after the departure of the scholar of the 
prophets, Jehu returned to his comrades, they asked the reason 
why the scholar of the prophets had come to him. Jehu at first 
answered evasively; but when they gave no credit to this 
answer, he communicated to them his nomination to be king ; 
whereupon they forthwith proclaimed him king and went with 
him to Jezreel, after Jehu had first taken the precaution, that 
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no fugitive from the city bore the intelligence of his conspiracy 
against Joram before him to Jezreel. — V. 11. '^y) O^h^ffH " ^ 
it peace (welfare) ? Wherefore came this mad man to thee ?** 
that is, is all well? Has this crazy fellow not brought thee 
some ill news 1 }^^Wt^9 aniens , vesanus. Thus Jehu's companions 
at arms contemptuously designate the prophet, as even in our 
days not seldom those, who regardlessly confess their faith before 
the world, are derided by the unbelieving as crazy heads.^ " Ye 
know the man and his speech," that is, noatis eum insanum esse 
ac proinde insana locutum, ideoque non credenda nee a me nar^ 
randa, C. a Lap.* — ^jyfjj that is, thou speakest not the truth. 

V. 13. "Then they hastily took every man his garment, and put 
it under him on the steps, and blew with the trumpet," etc.**^ 
The garments, which consisted only of a large piece of cloth (see 
on 1 Ki. xi. 29), were spread on the floor instead of a carpet as 
a sign of homage (Mat. xxi. 7), with which also the heathen 
distinguished highly honoured generals and monarchs; see Wet- 
stein Nov. Test, ad Mat. xxi. 7. On the blowing of the trumpet 
comp. above p. 12. ji'^'^w^n D*^ hi^ *^^ ^^^ interpreters only 
have succeeded in explaining ; LXX. eirl T^Fctpifi t&v ava/SaO- 
fiAv ; Chald. ^^mw T^^ ^ gradum horaruniy which Eamchi 
and Jarchi explain by lapidem in quo signatae sunt Kneae 
horariae ; Syr. W?? l^<^oV) ^^ super sedem graduum ; Arab. 

WiW^ r^ J* «wper gradus loci quo ascenditur. q-^j bone, 

^ We may not therefore, with Seb. MUnster, Yatabl., Grotius, 
Hengstenb. Cbristol. i. 1, p. 294 f., and others, make use of this ex- 
pression to prove that the state of prophetic inspiration was ecstatic, 
combined with the violent suppression of the intelligent consciousness 
and of the whole individuid life, like the furor of the sibyls and 
heathen soothsayers. See against this Yiew HSvemick's Einl. ii. 2, 
p. 35 ff. 

* Seb. Sehm., Job. H. and J. D. Mich., Deres., and others, incor- 
rectly explain these words, " ye may have sent him yourselves to make 
a jest." 

^ Hence we see again, how Jehu and his companions of their own 
will make use of the word uttered by the prophet for rebellion and 
conspiracy, to which they were not authorized by God ; for the pro- 
phet bad not commanded rebellion, as J. D. Mich, on v. 3 ff. asserts, 
according to bis anti-biblical political views. Comp. what was re- 
marked on this point on 1 Ki. xi. 26 ff. 
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Gen. xlix. 14; Prov, xvii. 22, etc., denotes here as qw fre- 
quently substantiam reij rem ipsam. y^Tl D13 hv *^P^ ipsosmet 
gradus. So Kiinchi in the lib. rod, L. de Dieu ad A. /., Winer 
(Ux,) and others. On the contrary Gesen. (ihe8. i. 303) has 
given the preference to the other explanation of q^^j, also pro- 

posed by i. de Dieu, from the Arabic ^j^ aectio^ purs ; super 
aliquem e gradibus. In the context this would also suit very 
well, but the analogy of q-^j with Q^y? ^ ^®'' ^ ^^ general 
the late speech usage of our books, decides rather for the first 
meaning, having in its favour the Aramaic usage, which suits 
still better. The sense is, without seeking a place suitable for 
the erection of a throne, they placed their garments upon the 
steps themselves or the stairs of the house in which they were 
actually assembled, and set Jehu upon them to proclaim him 
king. V. 14. ^-^^ IQtt? TVT^ " ^^ keeping watch in Bamoth ;" 
bence Ramoth was now in possession of the Israelites, but was 
threatened by the Syrians. — V. 15. "Ti^S for Ti^nS comp. Ew. 

Or. § 463. 

Vv. 17 — 21. Two horsemen sent, at the report of the watch- 
man on the tower at Jezreel by the king, one after another, to 
meet the approaching troop, attach themselves to Jehu's train ; 
whereupon at last, when the watchman from the tower thought 
he had recognized on the nearer approach of the company the 
driving of Jehu, king Joram and Ahaziah mounted their chariots 
to advance towards him, and encountered Jehu in the field of 
Naboth the Jezreelite. — The second r\y5\p i^* 17) is a later 
form for n^^tt?? comp. Ges. Lehrgeb. p. 467 and Ew. Gr. § 365. 
V. 18. D"^*^m^!| ^-no '* What hast thou to do with peace," 
that is, to concern thyself about it ! Nihil hoc te adtinet, sitne 
pax nee ne. J. H. Mich. *nnM-St^ ID "^^^^n thee behind 
me (after me)." V. 20. " The driving is like the driving of 
Jehu, for he driveth like a madman." I'iyamQ *^ insanicj that 
is, in fact cum prcecipitatione (Vatabl.) Falsely the LXX. : iv 
'irapaXKay^ and Chald. pp^l *^ quiete = pedetentim. txh^l 
r\\m (v. 21) is the fj"^;^ q*^ mentioned 1 Ki. xxi. 

Vv. 22—26. To Joram's question, ^*jpp DlStoTf? J®^" 
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answered, " What peace, so long as the whoredoms of thj 
mother Jezebel and her many witchcrafts continue I" From 
this answer discovering the treason, Joram tamed and fled, but 
was pierced through by an arrow from Jehu, so that he sank 
down in the chariot, and his body was then cast by Jehu's adju- 
tant in the field of Naboth, that the word of the Lord spoken by 
Elijah concerning the house of Ahab (1 Ki. xxi. 19 fi*.) might 
be fulfilled. '^y\ '^2^3T"*TO "during the whoredoms," that is, so 
long as they endure. ^ denotes continuance, and is in this 
sense elsewhere connected with the infinitive, Judg. iii. 26. Q^^^t 
spiritual whoredom, that is, idolatry, with which Q^ooJS properly 
incantationes magicaey then vntchcrafts were in general (comp. Is. 
xlvii. 9) connected, comp. Deut. xviii. 10 S, V. 23. On y^ '!T'Dn^ 
see on 1 Ki. xxii. 24. rTO"^Q means also here only fraud. We 
are defrauded, that is, in fact, betrayed. Y* 24. ^<p ^^^ 
iltt^JP!! means neither, implevit manu arcumy nor manus Jehu imple^ 
vit arcum (Schultens Op, min, p. 176), but, Jehu filled his hand 
with the bow, that is, seized the bow.^ "^^J^t TSl "^^^^e®** ^i* 
arms, that is, in the back between the shoulders, '•^j) '^jM *)bT '^3 
" For remember me and thee, the ridei*s . . . ," that is, re- 
collect how we, I and thou, rode (or drove) afler Ahab his father. 
The j^^ before D>13'^ is not the preposition cum (i. de Dieu), 

but nota accusal depending on -^3^, as the pronouns rwt^l ^'iM* 
which are put in looser connexion for ^jiiM^ "^tWk* D^ijh 
D^*1?D$ ™ost explain : equitantes per paria^ bint (Gescn.) ; though 
we might understand it also with Kimchi and Bochart (Iiieroz^ 
i. p. 979) de btnisj qui in eodem currujoehuntur. l^y Mt&D MtW 
^^^ means not to lay a burden on any one (Hengstenb. Christol. 
ii. p. 102 fi*., and comm. on Pss. i. 300 f.), but, to pronounce 
sentence on any one, comp. Delitszch on Hab. L 1. — V. 26. q^ 

• 

^^ is a form of oath ; if not = truly. Jehu quotes the Divine 

1 The Arabic expression ^j^^\ ^ \^^\ adduced by A. Schultens 

/. c. p. 176 and 555 does not apply here, because it originates from 
the complete phrase ^^\\ ^ ^\ JU^J. 
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sentence of Elijah on Ahab (1 Ki. xxi, 19) freely as to the 
words, but correctly enough as to the sense, which in conse- 
quence of the repentance of Ahab was to be fulfilled only in his 
son (comp. the remarks on 1 Kl xxi. 19) and was now executed 
by Jehu on Joram. — ^"ij^ TDT^PMI. ^" ^® account of the 
stoning of Naboth (1 Ki. xxi. 13 fF.', the stoning of his sons 
certainly is not expressly mentioned, but it follows from the feet 
that Naboth's goods were confiscated (see on 1 Ki. xxi. 14 ff.) and 
was not particularly mentioned, '^ because the thing was so 
usual, that the historian might omit it as understood of itself." 
Mich. Mos. B.y. § 229, comp. also on xiv. 5 f. 

Vv. 27 — 29. When Ahaziah saw this, he wished to escape, but 
was overtaken by Jehu in Ibleam and mortally wounded, so that 
fleeing farther he died at Megiddo, and as a corpse was carried 
by his servants to Jerusalem and buried there. In 2 Chr. xxii. 
9 this account is much curtailed, whereby it is made to appear 
as if Ahaziah had died in Samaria, an apparent contradiction, 
which Movers (Krit. Unters. p. 92) wishes to remove unneces- 
sarily by violent alterations of the text,^ whereas the two accounts 
simply harmonize as I have stated according to the older expo- 
sitors in my apolog. Vers. p. 289. Ahaziah namely fled first by the 
way to the garden house and escaped to Samaria, but was here? 
where he had hid himself, taken by Jehu's men who followed 
liim, brought to Jehu, who was still near or in Jezreel^ and at 
liis command slain at the hill 6ur beside Ibleam in his chariot, 
that is, mortally wounded with an arrow, so that he again 
fleeing expired at Megiddo. Comp. Buddei. hist. eccL ii. p. 388. 
To the command, '^ Smite him in the chariot at the hill Gur by 
Ibleam " must be supplied the execution of the command, as this 
IS oflen omitted in the Hebrew. This method is simpler than to 
assume with de Wette and Maurer that ^nS'H ^^^ fallen out 
afler ^nSH. Ibleam lay, according to y. 27 and Judg. i. 27, 

^ But iustead of removing the apparent contradiction, Movers hag, 
by the proposed alteration of ^^w^ -j^v-*^^ ^nNS'^ ^^^ ikVl t^l'H 
j-^pYii^, he came to Jadnh, where he was slain/' not only introduoed 

T 

an actual and unaccountable contradiction into the text, bat also ooni- 
mitted the g^graphical ofTenoe of regarding the town of Megiddo (see 
above, p. 48) sitoated in the plain of Esdraelon, as belonging to the 
kingdom of Jadah. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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fieai* Megiddo in the tribe of Issachar (Jos. xvii. 11) ; as the 
place has not been discovered, nothing can be determined about 
the hill Gur. — V. 49 is a repetition of viii. 25. The difference 
** in the twelfth year of Joram," viii. 45, and *^ in the eleventh 
year of Joram " here is most simply explained by a different 
computation of the beginning of the years of his reign. 

V. 30 — 37. Finally, the Divine judgment falls also upon the 
profligate Jezebel. When Jehu came to Jezreel, she adorned her- 
self with paint and head-gear, to impose on him as queen, or at 
least to die as queen, but was at his command thrown out of the 
window, trampled upon by Jehu's horses, and instantly devoured 
by dogs, so that shortly after, when Jehu wished to have her 
buried, some remains only of her body, the skull, feet, and hands^ 
were found. — " And she put her eyes in lead-glance," that is, 
painted them with lead-glance. *n^g a favourite eye-pigment of 
the Eastern women to this day, composed of a mixture of burnt 

S7 O > 



or pulverised antimony (Stibium^ Antimonium, Arab, 

or of lead-ore similar to antimony and zinc, which was made up 
with some liquid, usually oil, and applied with a paint-brush to 
the eye-lids, whereby they received a dark border, and the eye 
appeared much brighter and larger ;^ comp. Rosenm. A. u. N. 
Morgenl. iv. p. 268 ff., Winer R.W. ii. p. 492, and the docu- 
ments there quoted. — V. 31. v^)^^ D^l'^ttJTl "^ ^^ peace, Zimri, 
the murderer of his master ?*' Against this Maurer has objected, 
quis credaty Isabelam regem interrogasse ; num paoatOy benevolo 
animo venissety eodernque temporie memento regie interfectarem 
appellasse ? But this objection is of no importance, and should 
not have induced de Wette in the third edition of his Old Testa- 
ment to confound the correct rendering with the false one of 
Maurer, " was it well with Zimri, the murderer of his master ?" 

^ Accordingly the phrase, to pot the eyes in lead-glanoe, for, to 
paint them, is very expressive of the reality, and there is no need of 
the explanation of Dj^^fl^^ proposed by A. Scbultens (Op. min. p. 177) 
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from the Arabic ^^ to tattoo, which does not correspond with the 
reality, since the eyelids were not scratched to introdnce the paint, and 
is not in the remotest sense demanded by Jer. iv. 30, as the prophet 
deaignedlyused the striking expression, to rend jnp ^^ ®^^ ^Mi 

paint. 
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(an incolumis fuit Simri etc.) If the words bad this sense, pppr 

T T 

would not be wanting. In and of itself also it cannot be under- 
stood otherwise than in v. 22. But the difficulty raised against 
the only admissible rendering of the words is founded upon the 
false supposition, that Jezebel painted and attired herself, to cor- 
rupt Jehu by her charms, which was certainly entertained by 
EJphraim Syr. The true reason is found in the Critt. 88. by 
Miinster and Clarius : Adhibuit avlem fucum mulier Uta deUstor 
hiUs faciei 8uaej non quod acceptior eeeet Jehu caperetque ipeum 
ocuUs suisy 8ed ut gravitatem regiam prae 8e ferret et ilium a sua 
conatu terreret. Unde et euperbo animo locuta e8t ad ilium ; needs 
quod non bene ceeeerit Zimriy qui percueeit Baasa dominum suum^ 
sicut et tu tuum interfecisti. She calls Jehu a second Zimri, in 
order to point indirectly to the fate which awaited him for the 
murder of his king, 1 Ki, xvi. 10 — 18. — V, 32. iq ^jy^ ^ 

^* who is (holds) with me, who !" — V. 33. On the form p^ see 
Ew. Gr. p. 161. — n3D0*fn *^ eonculeavit earn Jehu equie super 
earn actis. Schulz. — ]i>^J{n rni*lMn"nM> *^** ^> ^^^ upon 
whom the Divine curse has fallen. On v. 36 f. comp. 1 Eli. 
xxi. 23. What Jehu here quotes as the prediction of Elijah 
stands not all literally in that passage, and it is not necessary to 
suppose with many expositors, that the sentence of the prophet 
IS there given in an abbreviated form, as it is much more obvious 
to assume, that Jehu did not confine himself strictly to the 
words of Elijah, but fireely expanded them according to the sense. 
This free expansion of the prediction explains also ryyj^ for 7n* 
The form jy>';y\ is the oldest form of the 3. p. s. f., which has 
been preserved in the Hebrew only in a few places (Lev. xxv. 
21, xxvi. 34 ; Jer. xiii. 19), comp. Ew. Gr. § 286, and is usually 
called a Syriasm, see Gesen. Hebr. Gr. § 74. Remark 1.— « That 
they cannot say. This is Jezebel,** they can no longer recognize 
her. 
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CHAPTER X. w. 1-27. 

EXTtRPATlOK OF tHt RBMAIKINO 8(W8 OF AHAB, VV. 1-^1 1 ; 
OP THE BRBTHHBH OF ABAEIAH OF ^0DAH, VT. 12—14 ; 
ANt> OF TrtE PROPHETS AND PRIfiS'TS OP SAAl^ TT. 15 — 27. 

Vt. 1 — 5. itl order to extirpate the seventy descendants of 
Ahab fading in Samaria, Jehu sent letters thither to the rulers 
of Jezreely the elders and guardians of the royal princes, with 
the challenge to appoint one of the sons of their master king. 
This summons was an artifice, by which he only wished to sound 
the disposition of the grandees of the kingdom, who stood nearest 
to the royal house, because he did not dare, without having 
ascertained this, with the obviously small number of his followers 
to march to Samaria, the capital, in order to exterminate the 
remaining members of the royal house of Ahab. The artifice 
succeeded. The nobles in Samaria were in great terror, partly, 
from his power, as he had the army on his side, partly also be- 
cause they might recognize in him, who had slain the two kings, 
the divinely appointed avenger and executor of the curse pro- 
nounced upon the house of Ahab, and therefore declared by a 
deputation sent to him, their submission to his orders. — ^V. 1. 
The seventy q^j^ of Ahab in Samaria are not strictly sons only, 

but, as guardians are still spoken of^ and Ahab waft now thirteen 
or fourteen years dead, the whole posterity of Ahab, consisting of 
sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, comp. v. 13. — ^k^inr *ntZ7 

the nobles, or most distinguished men of J^zteel. The old 
translator stumUed at Jezreel, so that the LXX. put Safiapeia^j 
the Vtilg. civiiatis in its placoi many of the modems, as Cler., 
Cklaii^ Mich., wished to change Jezreel into Israel, while others 
supposed that the chief men of Jezreel, after Joram was put to 
death, had fled from Jehu to Samaria. But neither alterations 
of the text, nor the other improbable suppositions are necessary ; 
but the supreme court-ofHcials of the royal house of Ahab are 
called the chief men of Jezreel, because Ahab often resided there, 
and many of them might actually belong to the men of rank in 
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Je^T^y but were at that timo in Saroam*^ SMIH D'^^Mn <^^ 
the guardians and educators of the myal priucfs of Ahab. V . 2« 
On nflsn ^°*P* ^** ^* ^* From the ezptresflbn^ " with you ara 

the sons of your master," that is, Joram, we perceive, that 
among the sons of Ahab, his grandsons, also the sons of Joram, 
are included. — ^The terms of the letter, '' je have all in your 
hands, the king^s sons, chariots and horses, a fenced city and 
armour ; Look even out the best and meetest of vour master^s 
sons,'' etc., are evidently ironical. ]TSl~'w DHvn ^S^^ ^®' 
the house, as Judg.ix, 17. — V. 5. n*»3n~7y~^©fc3 prefect of the 

palace, see above p. 44. •Y^rrVy "WM ^^ governor of the 
tovm«*3i*<^H2^ -^jp 1 EI* 26. 

Vv. 6 — 1 1 . After the nobles in Samaria had signified ttifJehu 
their readiness to submit to him, he wrote them an order to slay 
the seventy descendants of Ahab, and send their heads on the 
following day to Jezreel, which they also compliantly did.*^ 
^n ^'^IS^HM (^' ^) ^ ^^ ^b® nominative, so that j-^^i^ ea nquiori 
Hebraismo stands before the nominative (Maur.), but p^ is a 

preposition ; "the kin^s sons, seventy persons, were with the 
great men of the city, who brought them up." Jehu then caused 
the heads cut off to be laid in two heaps before the city gate, in 
Jessreel, and on the following morning, in sight of them, said to 
the assembled people, " Te are righteous, I conspired against my 
master and slew him, but who slew all these ? (v. 9.) Elnow 
now, that nothing of the word of the Lord falls to the earth 
(remains unfulfilled), which he spake concerning the house of 
Ahab, and Jehovah has done that which he spake by his servant 
Elijah" (v. 10.) The sense of these words is differently appre- 
hended. Cler., Dathe, Schulz, Maur., and others find in v. 9, 
an ironical expression of Jehu, ut ostendaty nfrt soli non esse 
exprobrandumy quod in Achabi familiam rebellassety cum primores 
xpri IsraeiUarum amnes efus filios interemissenU Bfrt although 

^ From the circamstaaoe, that in v. 5 instead of the chief men of 
Jezreel (^p *rs\n) '* he that was over the hoose^" and *' be that was 

over the city,*' are named, do Wetletnfiars, that perhaps both residenees 
had only one commandant of the city and one steward of the house- 
hold. 
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Jehu wishes in some measure to justify his conspiracy, yet his 
words, ye are righteous, are neither ironical, nor can they be 
taken with J. H. Mich, and others, as a question, are ye right- 
eous) as if Jehu had thereby wished to represent the people as 
accomplices in his conspiracy. The words contain a cunning 
device, inasmuch as Jehu not only conceals from the people that 
Ahab's descendants in Samaria were beheaded by his order, but 
summons them, as righteous, to judge impartially, whether his 
conspiracy and slaughter of the king^ which he openly confesses, 
are to be regarded as a punishable offence, and to discern from 
the circumstance that the sons also of Ahab were slain ostensibly 
without his assistance, that he had done nothing but co-operate 
on his part in the execution of the judgment inflicted by the 
Lord on the house of Ahab. Y. 11. The effect of this speech 
was, that the people quietly looked on, while Jehu put to death 
also all the more distant relatives and still remaining influential 
friends and followers of the dynasty of Ahab in Jezreel, V3rf3 
his priests are probably court priests, such as the heathen kings 
bad, not secular advisers, as several expositors think. 

Vv. 12 — 14. When Jehu on this went to Samaria, by the 
way he met at the binding-house of the shepherds the relatives 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah, who having no intelligence of the 
preceding events, wished to go to Samaria to visit the princes 
of Israel, and caused them all, forty-two men, to be taken alive 
and slain at the cistern of the binding-house, in order probably 
to prevent the royal house of Judah, with the certainly not in- 
considerable party of adherents to the royal house of Ahab in 
Samaria, from conspiring against him. Qij^-f *Tpy fy^^ (Bcur 
OaKaO LXX.) Jarchi, with the Chald., explains n^33 T^'^ 
^yr\ locus conventus pastarumy according to which Gesen. thes. 

i. 195 (with reference to the Arabic jS^ypaguajprcedium) damus 

prcedii pastorum ; but has jjts actually this signification f Frey- 
tag does not recognize it in his lex, a. v. The older interpreters 
generally give, tonatrinae paaionmij «.«., domua uHpaatorea Ugor 
bant ovea quando eaa tondebant. Eusebius says, BatOoKaO . . 
K(Ofif} airexpwra tQ? \e>/emvo^ (Megiddo) trrjfieloi^ U iv T^fieydK^ 
TTcS/y. Here certainty cannot be obtained. — !|n^tnw '^HMj fo^" 
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which stands 2 Chr. xxii. 89 ^^ "^HM "^3^ nephews of Ahaziah^ 
are not full brothers of Ahaziah^ as these were carried away 
by the Arabians and slain before he ascended the throne 
(2 Chr. xxi. 17, xxii. 1), but partly step-brothers, that is, 
sons of Jehoram by his concubines or wives of the second 
rank, partly brothers' sons, nephews, and cousins, in general 
blood relations of Ahaziah. When coald Jehoram, who died 
when forty years old (2 Ki. viii. 17), have begotten forty- 
two sons? Comp. my apolog. Vers. p. 414. — D^^p'? <^ 
9alutandumy briefly for }^^}jj rf)i^^ ^^ enquire after the healthy 

that is, to visit. *!T7tDn '^33 ^^ *^^ ^"^ ^^ Joram, rn*«^n '^221' 
the sons of the queen mother (regent, comp. on I Ki. xv. 10 — 13, 
xix. 1) Jezebel, thus the brothers of Joram ; both together are, 
V. 1, included under the D^J^ of Ahab* 

• T 

Vv. I5-7I7. By the way Jehu meets also with Jehonadab 
the Eechabite, and after he had satisfied himself of his upright 
intentions, caused him to mount his chariot and go with him to 
Samaria, that he might witness his zeal for the Lord, when he 
on his arrival cat off all the surviving members and adherents of 
the house of Ahab. Jehonadab, the son of Bechab, is to be re- 
garded as the patriarch of the Rechabites, since he prescribed 
to his sons and descendants for all time to come the rule, to pur- 
sue the simple nomadic life, namely, to dwell in tents, to till no 
ground, and to abstain from wine, which rule they held so sacred, 
that the prophet Jeremiah set them forth as an example to his 
contemporaries who transgressed the Divine law without any 
fear, and was able to promise to them, the Rechabites, in return 
for their faithful adherence to their father's injunction, exemption 
from the calamities of the Chaldee invasion (Jer. xxxv.) His 
father Kechab, from whom Jehonadab's posterity derived their 
family name, was the son of Hemath, and belonged to the tribe 
of the Kinites or Kenites ( I Chr. ii. 55), to which also Moses' 
father-in-law, Hobab, belonged (Num. x. 29), so that the Recha- 
bites probably descended from Hobab, as the Kenites, the chil- 
dren of Hobab, went with Israel from the desert of Arabia to 
Palestine, and there had continued their nomadic life. Judg. i. 
16, iv. 11 ; 1 Sam. xv. 6. Compare Witsius MUcelL as. ii. p. 
223 fF., Carpzov, appar. crxL p. 148. This Jehonadab was ac- 
cordingly a distinguished man on account of the strictness of his 
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life, and Jehu appears to hare treated him in so friendly a man- 
ner on account of the great reputation which he enjoyed, not 
merely in his own tribe, but generally in Israel^ in order through 
his friendship to be more exculpated in the eyes of the people 
with regard to his conspiracy .^ ''\y) tDl'^riM toTT> " ^® thino 

heart honest as my heart towards thy heart ?^ The use of the 
]-)^ before the subject belongs to the grammatical inaccuracies 

of the later language, comp. £w. krit. Gr. p. 597. tt^lv ^^d if 

••r 

it is (honest), give thine hand, infidei corifirmationem et concar- 
diae signum. Seb. Schm. — V. 17. " All that remained to Ahab," 
that is, all the remaining members and adherents of the dynasty 
of Ahab. On the form i^p^ p n T^? see Ew. Kr. Gr. p. 649 
not. 

Vv. 18 - 27. By an artifice Jehu slew all the prophets, priests, 
and servants of Baal, since under the pretext that he wished to 
serve Baal still more than Ahab, he ordered a great sacrifice to 
this god, summoned to it all the worshippers of Baal in the whole 
land, surrounded the temple of Baal in which they were assem- 
bled with eighty men of his guards, and through them had the 
collected worshippers of Baal put to the sword after the offering 
was completed. Qiu>d ad factum^ sacerdotum Baaliticorum inter- 
fectionemy non male fecit pro statu et ordinationihvs Veteris Test. 
At quod ad circumstantiam factiy dum mentitur cultum BaaKticum 
excusatum noltimus, Seb. Schm. In an objective light the 
slaying of the servants of Baal was quite in harmony with the 
law and quite legitimate on theocratic ground ; but the subjec- 
tive motive, which irrespective of the artifice influenced Jehu, 
was thoroughly selfish. As the priests and prophets of Baal in 
the land of Israel, with all their interests and their whole exifs- 
tence, were bound up with the dynasty of Ahab, they might be 
dangerous to Jehu, if be did not from political considerations 
earnestly promote their objects, whereas by their extermination 
he might hope to bring to his side the whole of the certainly very 

^ Aocording to Com. a Lap., he took him into his chariot, ut auetori- 
tatem sibi apud Samaritas nomenque probitatis eoneiliaret per Jona- 
dabum sibi sociumj quern omnea k(d>ebant pro viro hdegro et saneto^ ut 
hoc ratione facilius perageret caedem BadlUarum^ quam molitbatur^ 
nee aliquis ei resistere auderet. 
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numerous party of the earlier legally constituted worship of 
Jehovah in Israel, and thereby give stability to his throne. But 
that Jehu used religion only as a means to an end is proved bj 
the circumstance that he continued the worship of the calves 
(v. 29.) V. 20. rnSS ^ttT j p " co^s^crate a solemn assembly,'' 
that is, proclaim in the land a holy convocation for Baal^ comp. 
Is. i. 13; Jo. i. 14; Am. v. 21. JT^SV = niSy ^^ virtually 
equivalent to jjj^p MipQ Lev. xxiii. 8(^ comp. Num. xxix. 35; 

Deut xvi. 8, and denotes originally the solemnity, with which 
the feast of tabernacles was closed on the eighth, and the passover 
on the seventh day, and not only the holy public convocation on 
this day, on which no work was to be done, bnt also the day 
itself as the close of the festival^ comp. Bahr's SymboL ii. p. 
618 f. ^tOp*n ^^ ^^^ ^hey proclaimed" the solemn convocation. 

• • * ^ ■■■■. 

V. 21. xitn nS) " f^i^om one end to the other,** xxL 16. This 

yrv • • 4^ 

import of the phrase is not to be derived with Gesen. (thee, ii. 
1088) from j^q =nMB ^^ but from pjg mouth, orifice, from 

^ V T •• V 

the npper rim of a vessel. Metaphora sumta a vasia humare 
aliquo plenis. Vatabl. — V. 22. The airaJ^ Xerf. ^iicythl!^ vesHa^ 
fiumy wardrobe, finds its explication in the Ethiopic, see 6es. 
the8. ii. 764. ^Qpr'^y "^tt^ *'^® Arab, correctly renders . ,^ i^ 
s^mXII praefeciue vestium. Like the priests of almost all 
nations, the priests of Baal also had their particular sacred robes, 
made probably of white bpsus,* which they put on only when 
o£Bciating, and which were kept in a particular wardrobe in the 
temple, under the care of a master of the wardrobe.' V. 24. 

1 This may be inferred partly from the dress of the priests of the 
Gadetaaic Hercules in Sil. ItaL iii. 23. 

Nee discolor uUi 
Ante aras eulius : velantur corpora Uno^ 
Et Feliuiaco praefulget stamme vertex — 
partly from this, that Ihe priests of most nations wore white robes of 
office. Comp. Saabertus, de sacrif. c. 9, Spencer, de leg. Hebr. rituai. 
I iii. c. 5, p. 682 f., Braon, de vestit. sacerdot. i. c. i. p. 9 and c. ix. p. 
179 ff. and BaUr, Symbol, ii. p. 87 S, 

' The holy garments also of the priests of Israel were kept in the 
temple at Jerusalem, oomp. Braun /. c. ii. c. 26, p. 675 ff. ^ Biany in- 
terpreterft, therefore, even Gesenius^ understand nnflTD incorrectly 
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itt)53 DtlF) iXDQi " ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^*® soul." That is, if one of 
the priests of Baal escape, he who has let him escape is to hold 
his own life for his, that is, to give his own life instead of his, 
1 Ki. XX. 39. V. 25. qW^ die royal satellites see on 1 Ki. 

ix. 22. — ^i^ tty i') they cast out, namely, the slain from the temple. 
73^T"n*^21 TV ^ usually explained, city of the temple of Baal, 
that is, the quarter in which the temple was. So the old trans- 
lators, de Wette, Maurer, and others. But the satellites of Jehu 
were already in the temple of Baal ; how could they, therefore, 
after they had slain the priests assembled there, first go into the 
quarter where the temple was ? For to assume two temples of 
Baal in Samaria is quite improbable, as in 1 Ki. xvi. 32 only 
the building of a house of Baal is mentioned, and here also the 
destruction of only one is spoken ot^ while Jehu entirely exter- 
minated Baal out of Israel.i Seb. Schm. seems to bare dis- 
covered the right explanation. Puto templum Baalis magnifice 
fuisse eatructum instar arcis alicujus : foris autem fuisse atriumj 
in quo sacrificia peracta. In hoc itaque atrio sacerdotes occiai 
aunty et ex atrio irruperunt satellites Jehu in ipsam arcem templi 
et ejecerunt statuas Baalis, For although the etymology of the 
word yt^ is quite uncertain, yet there can be no doubt of thb, that 

it means primarily a place enclosed with walls, because by the sur- 
rounding wall alone was the city originally distinguished fix)m the 
village or town, wherewith the idea of a castle, or more correctly 
perhaps an enclosed space, was closely connected. f)y^ -^w is the 

of the royal wardrobe ; still more erroneous is the opinion of Dereser, 
that Jehu gave the priests of Baal a caftan out of it, to make them 
more easily distinguishable by the guards who were to slay them, or as 
Cleric, thinks, ut Jidem faceret omnibuij nuUam fraudem subesse alii* 
ceretque omnes si qui adhuc Uxterent, Both were imnecessary; the 
first, because Jehu (v. 23) caused the assembly to be searched, whether 
any worshipper of Jehovah was in it ; the second, because the sacrifice 
proposed must have obviated all suspicion of treachery. 

^ Still more arbitrary is it, with Yatabl., Lud. de Dieu ad h, I and 
Cler. to understand by ^jQil jT3 TV «'**«^ Vietnam Samariae^ ubi 
templum peculiare habebat Baal^ or with Calmet a town with the sur- 
name templum Baalis^ or with J. D. Mich. {Supplem. ad lexx. Hf^r. 

so, 

p. 1090 to explain it by • alius. Neither has -^w the meaning piV, 
which Scbulz, Dereser, and others give the word. 
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inner sanctuary of the tempk, as zx. 4, n J3*^Jnn *^*^Vn ^^^ inner 
part of the city, where the Masoretes have explained -^w by *^sn* 
The rootis probaUy *^-^y circumirey circumdarej cingere*' (Fiirst, 

Concord, p. 805), equivalent to ^XSH >^^^ eireumdedity eircumvalr 

2arit, so that the primary meaning of y\y is aepimmtumy muni' 

mentumj locus circuinueptus munitus. But ^jf nowhere signifies 
an open village or shepherd's hamlet, as Hitzig on Is. i. 8 
asserts. In w. 26 and 27 ^ysp TT3, rt3Sp *^ different 
irom the ^j^;^ FOIfQ ' ^^® latter is broken down, as. was the 

house of Baal, and was consequently a conical stone dedicated to 
Baal, compare the remarks on 1 Ki. xiv. 23 ; the former are 
burnt, and were therefore of wood, and, according to Movers', 
very probable conjecture, TrdpeSpoi or avfifiw^^ of Baal (d» 
Phoniz. i. p. 674.) To cover the demolished temnle with per- 
petual infamy they made it into privies n^M^^nCr^ ^^^ which 
indecent expression the Masor. substituted jiiMS^Q> ^ mode of 

T 

insult of which there are examples in other nations, comp. i^r. 
vi. 11, Dan. ii; 5, and Havern. on the passage, Lorsbach, 
Archiv. fiir morgenl. Litter, i. p. 125, and Rosenm. A. u. N. 
Morgenl. iii. p. 279. 

Vv. 28, 29. Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel, but 
allowed the worship of the calves introduced by Jeroboam (1 Ki. 
xii. 28 f.) to continue. 

Third Epoch. From the reign of Jehu in Israel and Athaliah' 
in Judah to the fall of the kingdom of Israel in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah, chap. x. 30 — xviii. 41. 

The last verses of chap. x. and the whole of chap. xi. form the 
introduction to this epoch, or the transition to the last section 
of the second period of the history of the kings, wherein the 
character which the development of the theocracy bears in this 
whole period of 162 years is beforehand clearly discovered. The 
kingdom of Israel, through the great works of Gt)d which Elijah 
and Elisha had wrought in it, had only advanced so far as to 
exterminate the worship of Baal, so that in the beginning of this 
third epoch it has only returned again to the illegal worship of 

God under the symbols of the c^ves at Bethel and Dan. The 

s 



i 



Lord| therefore; began now, through the Syrians, to smite it in 
all its borders (x. 32 f.), although Jehu was so far favoured for 
the destruction of Baal effected in the name of the Lord, that 
his posterity were to occupy the throne till the fourth genera- 
tion (v. 30.) Judah had also paid with the life of its king for 
the worship of Baal adopted from Israel, and was to be stOl far- 
ther chastised fhroiqgh Athaliah, desceoded from the idolatrooa 
Jezebel, who usurped the throne and tyrannised over the king- 
dom for six years, until she was overthrown by the courage of 
the high-priest Jehoiada, and with her not only was the worship 
of Baal entirely eradicated, but also a king was given to the 
country in the person of Joash, the son of the king that was 
saved, who, as long as Jehoiada was his adviser, governed the 
covenant people in a purely theocratic spirit (ch. xi.) His suc- 
cessors on the whole followed the law of the Lord, although they 
did not entirely suppress the worship on the high places, till 
Ahaz, wlio publicly introduced the Syrian idolatry into Jerusa- 
lem. — In the kingdom of Israel Jehu*s successors all walk in the 
sins of Jeroboam, and have to suffer mudi from the Syrians, 
until the Lord, throu^ Jehoash and Jeroboam II*, granted 
them victory over these enemies. But, after tlie death of the 
latter, anarchy and repeated murders of kings unsettled the 
scarcely recruited monarchy. Judah, on the contrary, strength- 
ened under Joaah and Amaziah, was indeed involved by the 
arrogance of the latter in an unfortunately ending war with 
Israel, but raised to still greater external power by Uzziah and 
Jotham. It sank again, however, under the untheoeratic sway 
of the idolatrous Ahaz* The confederate Syrians and Israelites 
invaded Judah, and Ahaz, instead of trusting in the promised 
help of the Lord, applied to the king of Assyria, and thus pre- 
pared the way for these conquerors of upper Asia into the holy 
land, in consequence of which they, in repeated invasions, con- 
quered the kingdom of the ten tribes, brought it to an end by 
the taking of Samaria, carried away its inhabitants to Assyria 
and Media (ch. xviiL), and transplanted Babylonish colonists into 
the depopulated country. Not content, however, with this, the 
Assyrians invaded Judah also, and pressed it so hard that Ahaz 
was able to save his kingdom from conquest and ruin only by the 
payment of a heavy tribute. 
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CHAPTER X. vv. 30—36. 



REIGN OF JfiHU OF ISRAEL. 



Vv. 80—36. For the extirpation of the idolatrous house of 
Ahab, Jehu is promised the possession of the throne for his sons 
to the fourth generation, comp. xy. 12. The Divine sentence, 
'* Thou hast done well in executing that which is right in mine 
eyes, thou hast done unto the house of Ahab according to all 
that was in mine heart/' refers to the act as such, not to the 
imbjective motive which mfty hare influenced Jehu therein. 
This is shown at once by the contrast in v. 31 , " But Jehu fol- 
lowed not the law of the Lord with his whole heart, he departed 
not firom the sins of Jeroboam. Now, therefore, Hazael muat 
exercise the oflice of corrector on the faithless kingdom of the ten 
tribes," v. 32 ff. ^t^tpj n^Sp*? " ^ ^^* ^ ^^ Israel,** that is, 

to rend away parts of the kingdom. Hazael seized the whole land 
east of the Jordan, v. 33, comp. with Num. xxxii. 33—42, and 
Jos. xiii. 15 — 32. "The whole land of Gilead," assigned to the 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half of Mana.sseh, included the kings 
of Gilead and Bashan (see above p. 5'6), and extended south- 
wards to the brook Arnon, northwards to mount Hermon ( Jebel 
esh sheik), comp. Deut. iii. 8, iv. 48, Jos. xi. 3, 17, xiii. 11, v. 
Raumer, Pal« p. 27, and Rob. Pal. iii. p. 625. Of Aroer on the 
Arnon ' ^ "t> ^ Burckh. found ruins under the name of ol^^ 

Araair, (see Ges. tlies, ii. 1074) on the north bank of the Mujeb, 
on which comp. v. Raurn. p. 73, Ges. ihea. i. 153, and Winer 
R. W. p. 102 f. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ATHALIAH USURPS THE THRONE, VV. 1 — 3, BUT IS OVERTHROWN 
AND JOASH RAISED TO THE THRONE, VV. 4 — 20. COMP. 2CHR. 
XXII. 10, XXIII. 21. 

. Vv. 1 — 3. After the death of Ahaziah of Judah^ his motheri 
Athaliah, (comp. on viii. 18, 26), usurped the government and 
destroyed all the seed royal except Joash, who was stolen by 
Jehosheba, his father^s sister, the wife of Jehoiada, the high 
priest, when a little child, from the midst of the royal children, 
who were slain, and with his nurse was first brought into the 
chamber of beds and afterwards kept concealed from Athaliah 
six years in the residence of the high priest in the temple build- 
ings* TO^TOtsn jnt'^rS ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^f *^® kingdom, all the 
descendants of the royal family, who could lay claim to the 
throne, or all the sons of Ahaziah (v. 2.) For there were 
scarcely any other direct descendants of the royal house, as the elder 
full brothers of Ahaziah had been carried away and murdered by 
the Arabs, and the other near blood relations who were males, had 
been slain by Jehu, see on x. 13 f. — Jehosheba, the daughter of 
king Joram, married to Jehoida, was scarcely a full daughter of 
Athaliah, as this worshipper of Baal would hardly have consented 
to the marriage of her full daughter with the high priest, (Cler.), 
and she is in both narratives designated only as the daughter of 
Jehoram and sister of Ahaziah. She was thus begotten of 
Joram by a wife of the second rank. The Kethibh Q^^n^QQn 
is here an adjective : ^^ devoted to death," elsewhere a substantive, 
Jer. xvi. 4, and Ezek. xxviii. 8, comp. Havem. on the passage. 
The Masor. therefore wished to read Q\nQ^Q th® hoph. participle, 
as in 2 Chr. xxii. 11. The term ]T^t3TSn ■^TTQ is to be con- 
nected with i^jji'^, "they stole him and his nurse into the 

chamber of beds," for, they stole him and concealed him in the 
chamber of beds, till they could bring him with his nurse into 
their dwelling in the temple.^ The chamber of beds is not the 

^ This construct to prcBgnans is resolved in 2 Cbr. xxii. 11, by supply- 
ing i]:)]!f)9 which, however, does not entitle us with Mov. (Erit. Uuters. 

p. 85), to amend our text after Chronicles. 
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dormitory of the priests and Levites in the temple court8| as 
many interpreters, with several Talmudists suppose, nor the 
chamber, ubi liberi infantes regum cubahant (Cler.), but a chamber 
in the palace, where the beds (matrasses and coverlets) were kept, 
for which they have a chamber in the East which is not inhabited. 
See Chardin in Harm. Beobacht. iii. p. 357. 

Vv. 4 — 20. Fall of Athaliah and elevation of Jehoaeh to the 
throne. To this narrative is found a more copious parallel in 2 
Chr. xxiii., deviating in several points. l?hese deviations are 
made to be contradictions by de Wette (Beitr. i. p. 95 flf. and 
Einl. p. 264), and Gramb. (d. Chron. p. 135 ff., Religionsid. d. 
A. T. i. p. 255 ff.), and pronounced to be arbitrary changes of 
the writer of Chron. in favour of the Levites, in opposition to 
which Dahler /. c. p. 112 ff. endeavoured to show, that Chronicles 
in comparison with our narrative contains narrationem integriorem 
et fide dignioremj while Movers (Ki*it. Unters. p. 307 ff.) has 
declared all the deviations of Chronicles to be ^^ singular mis- 
takes" of the writer. In accordance with his erroneous view of 
the sources of Chronicles he could come to no other conclusion.^ 
Yet even Dahler^s defence of Chronicles is unsatisfactory in this 
respect, that it is made at the expense of the credibility of our 
narrative. The harmony of the two narratives Hertz i. p. q. p. 
51 ff. has rightly asserted, but has done anything rather than 
proved, inasmuch as he has brought forward much that is 
untenable and erroneous along with several just remarks. The 
two narratives are short abstracts from a common larger source 
with diverse aim and plan, and all the differences and apparent 
contradictions are explained, partly by the incompleteness and 
brevity of the two abstracts, partly by the different points of 

1 The mode in which Mov. treats this history, in which he has, ac- 
cording to the just remark of Havemick, rather '* confosed than illus- 
trated the two narratives," affords astrikiDg proof of the incorrectness 
of the hypothesis ranning through his whole work, that the writer of 
Chronicles composed all the sections parallel with the books of Samuel 
and Kings out of these as his chief sources. With this presuppodtioD, 
which Movers shares with the opponents of the credibilitv of Chronicles, 
his whole investigation- must be a medley of truth ana error, of one- 
sided, warped, and perverse remarks, along with many just and striking 
disquisitions, and, missing its aim, only contribute to confirm the oppo- 
nent in his prejudices. 
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view with which the two epitoraisers proceeded in their task,^ and 
may be satisfactorily resolved, as I have already shown in my 
apol. Vera. p. 361 AT. Havem. (Einl. ii. 1, p. 253 f.) has 
recently acknowledged thu«, though he has pronoimced the devia- 
tions to be greater than they really are, as will be shown in the 
course of the exposition. 

v. 4. In the seventh year of the sovereignty of Athaliah, and 
after the deliverance of Jehoash, Jehoiada the high priest made 
a covenant with the officers of the royal guards in the temple to 
overthrow the tyrant, and place the young Jehoash, whom he 
showed them, on the throne. Chronicles gives not only the 
names of these officers in v. 1, but makes the further disclosure, 
that the high priest, by means of these men, who entered into 
covenant with him, summoned to him the Levites out of all the 
country, and the heads of houses of Israel to Jerusalem, probably 
under colour of a festival, in order to make sure of their assist- 
ance in the execution of his plan. fi'^^H?!!)!! *ntt) ^^ officers of 

war, and, as the addition Q'^jp't) "^"IsSj proves, of the royal body 

guards, not the Levites, as Seb. Schm., Dahler, and others 
suppose. On n^3 and onj{^ comp. above p. 14 f.* As to the 
form j^-^n^n for /^"^^^^^ comp. Ew. Gr. § 437. 

Vv. 5 — 8. After all the parties initiated into the plan by the 
high priest had assembled, on the day of execution, he issues the 
necessary orders, in which he assigns to them the places they 
were to occupy and guard, and, indeed, according to our narra- 
tive, so that he divided those who mounted guard on the Sab- 

^ Our author wishes simply to relate, how the royal family, brought 
to the verge of ruin, was nuraculously preserved according to the Divine 
nromise, the tyrant Athaliah overthrown, and the rightful heir of the 
npuse of David placed on the throne of his fathers. The writer of 
Chronicles connects with this general theocratic object the special 
design of drawing a picture of the venerable high priest Jehoiada, and 
setting forth at large the activity of the Levites and priests in this 
work. Comp. Hftv. Eml. ii. 1, p. 253 f. 

2 The Ip prefixed to Qnj{^ and «»^ is nota geniLj and chosen to avoid 

a double oonstruot state, eorap. Ew. Gr. § 517. Hartz p. q. p. 61 has 
quite mistaken the sense, when he renders \y^ y^^ j-^ m>^ " he 

took the headfi of houses for (or instead of) Chari and Ratsim (body 
guards and heralds.)'^ 
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bath into three parts, committed to one third the keeping of the 
king's house, stationed the second at the gate Sur, and the 
third at the gate behind the runners. Moreover, all who were 
relieved on the Sabbath were to keep the watch of the temple 
beside the king in two divisions* According to the narrative of 
Chron., in which the last named two divisions are not mentioned, 
those entering upon guard on the Sabbath were so distributed that 
the one third should be keepers of the thresholds, the second at 
the house of the king, the third at the gate of Jesod, and the 
whole people in the courts of the house of the Lord. If we com- 
pare the two narratives, it appears that, according to them, the 
two divisions are the same ; the one division, which is to keep 
"nVDn n*^!!! rt^QtlJlO (^' ^)? ^^ evidently identical with that which 
is to stand '3i';?)3n n**12l (Chr. v. 5), in like manner that at the 
gate "YJD (v. 6) is the same as that at the gate "t^di (Chr. v. 5.) 
But is the third division at the gate tD^jnn "^nN (^' 6)» ^^ 
identical with that which was appointed Q^Qpn "HJlbn (Chr. v. 

4) ? This question it is not easy to answer, and yet its solution 
is of the greatest importance, not only for the right conception 
of our narrative, but also for the right adjustment of the mutual 
relation of the two narratives. Havern. (Einl. ii. 1, p. 225) had 
declared himself very decidedly for the diversity, and asserts that 
the author of the Books of Kings speaks ^^ throughout only of the 
body guard,^ the Chronicles on the contrary of the Levites and 
the body guard, and indeed so that the third, which was to guard 
the temple (the C^DOn "^^5W ^' ^) ^® priests and Levites, the 
other two thirds, who were to occupy the royal palace, a gate, 
and the courts of the temple, are not Levites, but the royal body 
guard, which the author of Chronicles denotes by the general 
expression S3;rT~'?3*" ^^^ ^^^ '^^ assertion is as arbitrary as 

"t T T 

false ; for t3yrT~'?3 ^* expressly distinguished from the three divir 
sions, and another place assigned to it, namely in the courts of 
the temple, whereas the second division is posted *tV7fsn T^'^'Xb 

and the third -^c^'^n "^Vtta- ^^^ ^^ TSorr JT^Iil ^^^ mean " in 

^ HilverQ. thereby appears in contradiction with his own assumption, 
Vol. i. 2, p. 593, where he quotes v. 6 of our chapter to prove, that the 
guards and keepers of the sanctuary were Levites. 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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the king's palace/' as Hay. assumes, the royal palace 'must have 
been situated in the courts of the temple.^ — The ]^|^n "^MS ^^^ 
ilSl^n "^MS** " *^® comers in and goers out of the Sabbath " de- 
note the divisions of the guard, ^hich commenced their service 
on the Sabbath, and were relieved on the Sabbath. That hj 
these are to be understood the Levites, on whom lay the guardian- 
ship of the approaches to the temple, appears, irrespective alto- 
gether of the addition Q^"^^'?^ D^3n*3^ (Chr. v. 4), fiom the fkct 
that from the time of David the priests and Levites were 
^vided into classes, each of which had to attend to the service a 
week from one Sabbath to the other (1 Chr. xxiii. — xxvi., comp. 
Joseph. Antiq. vii. 14, 7 ; and Luk. i. 5.) But there is an 
entire want of historical evidence, that there was in the royal 
guards a like division and obligation of service, whereby the 

assumption, that by rQtDTf "^MS ^^^ ^T^ "^MT* ^^^ *^® royal 
satellites are to be understood, becomes very questionable* To 
this it is added, that according to v. 7 all those retiring on the 
Sabbath are to keep the guard of the house of the Lord by the 
king (who was in the temple), that is, to guard the king. Would 
Jehoiada have committed the guarding of the young king in the 
temple all at once to the watch relieved from the royal palace? 
Certainly not ; and wherefore should he have appointed to this 
duty the very satellites released in the palace from guarding 
Athaliah ? We must therefore concede to Chronicles that the 
Levites surrounded the young king (v. 7), whence it farther 

follows, that the rQtDTf *'M2^ *^^ ^tZfrl ^M3 ^^^ ^^ Levitical 
temple watch, of which Jehoiada did not release those, whose 
service ended with the Sabbath, but retained them in the inner 
apartments of the temple buildings to guard the young king, 
while the divisions, which entered upon duty, were so disposed, 
that the gates and avenues to the temple were occupied by them. 
According to this view, which is alone based upon the words, 
and farther confirmed by v. 10, we must a£Brm the identity of 

*he D^^^prr "^nM ^JWa TX^vhvSn ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^® priests 
and Levites appointed to be QiQBn "nj^' Thus the difference 
between our narrative and that in Chronicles consists neither in 
this, that Chronicles makes the Levites perform that which, ac- 
cording to the Books of Kings, the uninitiated satellites do, as de 
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Wette asserts ; nor in this, that our author from his political 
point of view speaks only of the body-guard, but Ohronicles 
along with the Levites, who in accordance with their priestly 
character are made to occupy the foreground, names also, v. 5, 
the body-guard, who had occupied the royal palace and a temple- 
gate, as Hav. assumes ; but in this, that in our narrative the 
Levites are not mentioned by name. According to both narra- 
tives, Jehoiada, the high priest, stands at the head of the whole 
undertaking, and employs for its execution in the first place 
several officers of the guard in his interest, who then summon 
the Levites and heads of the people to Jerusalem. The execu<p 
tion itself is so effected, that the officers of the guard take the 
commands of the officiating priests, and by them occupy the 
nearer approaches to the temple, whereby a certain obscurity 
ariaes in mxr narrative simply from this, that the assignment of 
the command over the Levites to the officers of the guard is not 
expressly mentioned. To this Levitical party according to both 
narratives is added also a military party, which in Chronicles is 
comprehended under the general term tDyn h'^y whereas in our 
narrative besides the oyn ^3 (v,.19) Q'^S^n (^- H) *^® ^^ 
expressly mentioned. But Q*nt^ are not the whole royal guard, 
but only the satellites who attached themselves to their leaders 
(the officers of the guard) and declared for the young king 
against Athaliah. These, armed with the rest of the people, were 
stationed from the right to the left wing of the temple opposite 
the altar of bumt-ofiering and the house (the temple) around 
the king, that is, outside of the temple watch who immediately 
surrounded the king (v. 11, and Chr. v. 10). — qjq P'^ UjVc^ il 
im **M1 " ^^^ third part of you shall commence duty on 
the Sabbath and keep the watch of the king's house,"^ for 

^ Seb. Schm. thus understands the words : teriia pars ex vohis fomni' 
bus) sciL a qui veniunt Sabbatho^ ex hoc inquam parte erit tertia pan 
cuMtodientes cuitodiam etc. The sense remains the same, but on aooonnt of 
the ellipse involved in this view it recommends itself less than that 
given in the text. The words moreover refer to all the Levites except 
those who were already on duty at the temple. Of these a third was 
to keep guard at the house of the king, the other two-thirds to be 
posted elsewhere. Several Rabbins, with whom L. de Dieu {erit, #^, 
adh,l,) concurs, assume on the whole only three divisions, those of the 
Levites, who commence duty on the Sabbath, the other two consisting of 

2»2 
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which in Chr. v. 5 stands simply, the third part shall be n'^SS 
^7Dn. These words cannot with Hav. be understood of the 

T V ~ 

occupation of the royal palace. Against this is the circum- 
stance, that Athaliah comes from the palace to the people in the 
temple (v. 13) ; that farther the officers, the body guard and th6 
whole people are in the temple (v. 19), and only after the anoint- 
ing of the king and the subsequent putting of Athaliah to death 
do they proceed firom the house of the Lord to the royal palace. 
Either n'^jT^n TV1 '*®^® denotes, not the royal palace, but the 
dwelling-place of the young king in a part of the temple build- 
ings (Vatabh, Hertz^ in p. q. p. 56), or the phrase •sr'^Bn JT^IS 
means at the house = towards the house of the king. The 
expression used in our narrative JT^^^tTD "^tDttS " ^^ attend to 
the king's house, observe, guard it" (see above p. 20), is so 
indefinite that it can determine nothing. «^^q «^^ is generally 

admitted to be equivalent to *7^t^^ ^y^, ^^^ whether "^^ be 
only an error of the pen for ^o\ as Movers (Krit UuterB.p. 
308) and Ges. {thes, ii. 945) assume, or another name for ^\^ 
*T^Qi foundation gate, remains uncertain, as the name of this 

gate does not again occur. The older expositors are even in 
doubt, whether it be a gate of the temple or of the royal palace ; 
but the connexion decides for a temple gate.^ The following 
determination of place also, ^^ at the gate behind the runners,'^ 
is obscure ; for though it is natural on comparison with v. 19 
to identify Qiy^n IHM "I^B? with jyv^ri ^\^9 7^^ ^^^ expres- 
sion *^ gate behind the runners (satellites) " is peculiar and can 
only be explained by the supposition, that tlie satellites, when 

those who retire (v. 7), bot these latter are cle«-]y distinct fnub the 
three divisions mentioned in v. 6 ; most expositors therefore (Jarchi, 
Vatabl., C. a Lap., Seb. Schm., Grotius and others) acknowledge a 
doable division. 

' Here the old translators have only guessed. LXX. irvXiy tmi^ ^6w^ 

Chald. t^»n^ V*^F\ i***® ®^ *^® heroes, Syr. and Arab. |fn; oS |^Z 

T — T • - : 

and c-^r^acJ^ ^r^'^i war-gate. The Rabb. understand it by the eastern 
gate of the court, and explain ^^^ "^ytrf P^'^ recesstHj so called 
because at it the unclean were addressed thus wq recede^ Lam. iv. 15. 
Coinp. Meyer, adnofat. ad Seder Olam p. 936 and M. Fr. Beck, Rem. 
ou the Tai^gum of Chronicles ii. p. 220. 
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they accompani^ the king to the temple (1 Ki. xiv. 28) had a 
stated place in one of the outer temple apartments, after which 
the adjacent gate was named. This gate lay probably in the 
southwest corner of the outer court, where the way was to the 
royal palace on Zion ; see on v. 19. The following words : 
" and ye shall keep the watch of the house in defence (nDQ)/* 
which must necessarily be referred to all the three before- 
mentioned divisions, prove most decisively, that all three were 
stationed to guard the temple and not ouq of them in the royal 
palace. Ji^^gif^ which the LXX. and Luther regarded as nam. 

propr,y comes from j-^^ depellere^ and is to be taken with Maur. 
and Gres. (thes, ii. 890) in opposition with n'^o0o> the defen- 
sive watch, to ward off the people. V. 7. '^^ VfS'Vil^P^'^ ^^^ 
the two parts of you, namely, all that go out on the Sabbatfa, 
that is, are relieved, they shall keep, etc.,*' that is, as it is more 
particularly stated, v. 8, they shall surround the king in all his 
movements (in going in and out) and let no one come within the 
ranges, who might endanger hb life. 

Vv.9 — 12. Comp. Chr. w. 8—11. Afler Jehoiada had issued 
the necessary orders, and given to the officers of the body guard, 
who had come into the temple unarmed to avoid observation, 
the spears and shields of king David preserved in the temple, 
the officers with the armed Levites attached to each proceeded 
to their places.^ At the same time the satellites who came with 
them took their station with the people in the front of the court 
from the right to the lefb wing of the temple buildings before 
the altar of burnt-offering and the temple. There Jehoiada 
brought forth the young king, placed the crown upon him, and 

^ This circumstance also furnishes an important proof, that the men 
placed under the officers of the guard (v. 9) were not the royal body 
guards but the Levites. For if the officers of the guard had marched 
with their men to the temple, they would not have come without arms. 
For in that case they could not have come privately, which was quite 
pofmible on the contrary, if they carae along without the body guard, and 
first in the temple itself took the oommand of the Levites, who as usual 
proceeded on the Sabbath to the temple there to perform their duty* 
On the whole the royal body guard, as such, could not have marched 
to the temple without raising the suspicion of a revolt, even if it had 
been intended to acquaint them at first with thtf conspiracy, which is 
also improbable. 



\ 
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gave him the testimonj, whereupon they made him king by 
anointing and solemn acclamation. — l^'tDJM'nM ttPM ^^©▼©JT 
man his men," that is, the armed Levites assigned to him. 
n'^SniT-nM (^' ^^) s^^^nds collectively for D*»n**3nn JIM (Chr. 
V. 10.) The 0^3^ (v. 11) are different from the Vtt)3M (Y* ^h 
for they take another position than that of the Qi|^3t4 placed 

• T-: 

under the command of the officers of the guards. Chronicles has 
for this the more general term tDJ^n Ss* which is even more sig- 
nificant, inasmuch as the satellites might have been joined bymany 
of the people, who made common cause with them ; and hence 
in V. 13 the people and in v. 19 along with the royal body guards 
\nMn Dy~^3 ^^ mentioned. yOD "ilh&n hv stands in v. 11 

proleptically, as the officers with their men could not stand 
round about the king, before the young Joash was brought forth 
and anointed king, which again could not take place before the 
Levites and soldiers had occupied the places assigned to them. 
— ^V. 12. j^^iyn signifies neither the royal robes (n"fl^ "HJ^ 

£imchi, Vatabl., Yatke, bibl. Theol. p. 410) nor insignia regia 
(Cler., Dathe), nor the phylacteria (Grot.), nor Samuel's laws of 
the kingdom (Gramb. Beligionsid. ii. p. 175), but the law of 
Moses, which is often called the testimony (see above p. 20), as 
Jarchi, Abarb., C. a Lap., Seb. Schm., and others, have rightly 
observed, and as at present even de Wette (Einl. p. 212) finds 
probable. The high priest presented to the young king the book 
of the law as the rule of his life and government according to the 
direction, Deut. xvii. 18 ff. Comp. Havem. Einl. i. 2 p. 594 f. 
With regard to the anointing, see above p. 12, and on *!Tf;^rTTP 

comp. p. 7. 

Vv. 13 — 16. Comp. Chr. vv. 12 — 15. As soon as Athaliah 
heard the loud shouting of the people, she came to the people into 
the court of the temple, and when she beheld the young king on 
his platform surrounded by the princes, the musicians playing 
and the multitude shouting, she rent her garments in terror and 
cried. Conspiracy, conspiracy I But Jehoiada commanded the 
officers of the guards to bring her out of the ranges, and to slay 
every one that followed her, in order that the temple might not 
be stained with blood, whereupon she went back to the palace 
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and was there slain, oyn TV\n ^ ^^ trajectio for populi cut^ 
rerUis (Kimchi, Cler., Dathe) but constrtietio asyndeUXj ** of tho 
runners (and) the people/' On the Chald. plural ending ri; 
See on 1 Ki. xi. 33. — Y. 14. '^ The king stood on the platform 
according to right/' that is, as it behoved him. *7%33^ ^^ ^^^ 
no pillar, but a raised stand, (suggeatua)^ which was erected at 
the east gate of the inner court (^3Q2i> Chr. v. 13, comp. Ezeb 

zlvi. 2) for the king, when he visited the temple during the fes- 
dvals (comp. xxiii. 3), and was probably the same with the brazen 
scaffold erected by Solomon, 2 Chr. vi. 13. Comp. my treatise^ 
der Tempel Sal. p. 130, not.^ For ^tt^^y see on i. 7. TIm 

D^to (y* ^^) *"^ certainly, not exclusively the Ji^MQn *nto> ^^^ 
these and the other assembled heads of the people. fYl^S^m 
stands by metonomy for Q*n^^|-|pn9 ^^® trumpeters, that is, md 

Levites blowing, 1 Chr. xiii. 8, xv. 24 — 289 xvi. 42, etc. ; for 
they are different from the people blowing on trumpets. Y. !&• 
n*^-^nt^ MSn^ whoever follows her, qui partes ejus sumiij ei atuA' 
liaturus. Seb. Schm. — ^Y. 16. ovfi pfj VS^ means, not they 
laid hands on her (LXX., Yulg., Luth., and others), but thej 
made way for her on both sides (Chald., Syr., Jarchi, Kimchi, 
Maurer, and others.) D'^p^grT Miip = D'^tWDH ^yfH {Chr. 
V. 15), via per quam equi regis introdttci solebant Yatabl., Grotius.) 
This gateway is not farther known.* ' 

Yv. 17 — 20. Comp. Chr. vv. 16 — 21. After Joash was crown- 
ed and Athaliah put to death, the high priest made a covenant 
first between the Lord and the king and people, and then be- 
tween the king and the people. The covenant of the king and 

^ When some older theologians, as Yitringa, de Stptag. veLproleg. c. 
4 p. 29 ff., Lundius, jild. Heiligth. p. 375, and others, explain them as 
different, it is under the erroneous impression that Solomon's scaffold 
was erected in atrio sacerdolum^ whereas according to 2 Ghr. vL 13, it 
was put up in the outer court (n^ft^t comp. 2 Chr. iv. 9.) 

tt-;t 

^ Robinson (Pal. ii. p. 118) considers it identical with the horse gate 
mentioned, Neh. iii. 28. J. N. Tiele (in Tholock's lit. Anz. 1844 No. 
41) conjectures that Athaliah went from Zion to the temple and re- 
tamed over the bridge, of which Rob. (ii. p. 64 ff.) has discovered some 
remains, and which Tiele also believes mentioned as the n^'^t^* 2 Chr. 

ix. 4, comp. 1 Ki. x. 5. 
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peopte with the Lord was only a renewal of the covenant which 
the Lord had made with Israel by Moses, Ex. xix, and xxiv. by 
which king and people bound themselves, prtrp'? oy^ D^T^h 

-^^ ^ ^ ^ • • * 

Dent. iv. 20, xxvii. 9 f., and which was based upon the ^ testi- 
taon/' presented to the king at his coronation* Comp. Havem. 
Eint. i« 2 p. 595. A consequence of this covenant was the cove- 
nant between tlie king and the people^ by which the king pro- 
mised to govern the people according to the law of the Lord, and 
the people engaged to be subject to the king as the lawful 
governor placed over them by the Lord. Comp. the first note 
4>n 1 Ki. xii. The renewal of the covenant with the Lord was 
necessary, as the people under the preceding sovereigns had re- 
volted from the Lord and addicted themselves to the worship of 
Baal. The immediate salutar}' fruit of this covenant was there* 
fore the destruction of the temple of Baal with his altars and 
images, and the slaying of the priest of Baal by the people (v. 18.) 
This temple of Baal was probably built by Jehoram and Athar 
fiah^who introduced the worship of Baal into Judah, comp. viii. 
27, and Joseph Antiq^ ix. 7 — 4. — 3X0*^71 stands adverbially in the 

seiise benij bravely ; in fact, wholly, completely, as Deut. ii. 2L 
y. 19. Hereupon Jehoiada placed the temple again under its 
customary officers, and then brought the young king with the 
captains of tlie body-^guard, the satellites and the whole people 
to the royal palace, and there set the king upon the throne of 
bis fathers. Ttxy^ <^^ ^^^ merely the sentries, but praefectwraej 

«xid denotes the collective body of priests and Levites, who 
were invested with ruling offices in the temple, of which the 
door'-keepecs formed only a part. For the enthronement of 
Joash not only the officiating Levites were placed under mili- 
tary commanders, but also the royal satellites and the people 
were stationed in the courts to guard the external approaches to 
the temple. As soon, therefore, as the object of this extraordi- 
' nary expedient was attained, Jehoiada, who had arranged it, 
again suspended it and committed the oversight of the temple to 
the Levitical prefects appointed for this purpose by the law, and 
the distribution of the Levites and priests instituted by David, 
as the Chronicles relate at large from their priestly point of 
view. Comp. my apol. Vers. p. 370. With respect to the -^^ 
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0*^71 cowiP" on V. 6. If its identity with Q^jf^f^ ^HM ^VXO 
(v. 6) be well foanded, we are to understand hy it a gate of the 
temple, which in Chr. v. 20 is called ftS^j^n "^JW* c<>nip* 3^^- 
35, and 2 Chr. xxvii. 3.^ In y. 20 this narrative is closed with 
a statement of the result of the whole proceeding, namely, that it 
corresponded with the wishes of the people, and the peace of the 
city was not disturbed by the overthrow of the tyrant. 



CHAPTER XU. 



KEI6N OF /OASH KING OF JUDAH, AND REPAIR OF THE 

TEMPLE. 

To this chapter also Chronicles (2, xxiv.) furnishes a parallel 
in which the deviations are again completely explained by the 
particular object of the chronicler, namely, to give special pro- 
minence to the share of the Levites in the repair of the temple, 
so that de Wette (Beitr. i. p. 98 ff.) and Gramberg (die Glaubw. 
d. Chr. p. 139, 149 ff., and Relgionsid. i. p. 226 and 258) could 
only maintain the objection that in Chronicles the history is 
garbled in favour of the Levites, by garbling both narratives. 
See my apol. Vers. p. 371 ff., Dahler i. p. q. p. 119 ff., Hertz 
i. p. q. p. 70 ff.. Movers krit. Unters. p. 312 ff.,* and Havem. 
Einl. ii. 1, p. 255 f. 

Vv. 1 — 4. Beginning J duration^ and spirit of the reign of Joash. 
— Concerning Beersheba (v. 2) compare 1 Ki. xix. 3.— V. 3. 

^ The reasons by which Tiele, L p. q. p. 327, wishes to prove that it 
signifies not a gate of the temple, bat the high bridge between Moriah 
and Zion, are much too weak to support such a eonclosion. 

* Movers here certainly pronounces the chronicler quite free from the 
charge brought against him by de Wette and Gramberg, but yet only 
in the very unsatisfactory way, that, imputing to our author a dishonest 
concealment of the truth, he declares that, according to both narratives, 
the Levites had embezzled the money collected for the rejMiir of the 
temple, according to which de Wette at present (in the Einl. p. 255 
and 264) asserts, that in Chronicles this *< tacit inculpation " lying in 
2 Ki. xii. 4 is softened. 
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^^ He did that which was right iu the eyes of the Lord as long as 
Jehoiada the priest instructed him." "^^M 1*^''"7D omnibxia 

V -: T T T 

diebus suisy quibus. *^tt7M <l6p^°<ls on y^^y not on *^Q$^n^ by 

which connexion J. D. Mich, brings our verse into contradiction 
with 2 Chr. xxv. 3 and 16 ff.^ and then endeavours to avoid it 
by arbitrary alterations of the text. The instruction of Joash 
by Jehoiada continued as long as this true priest of the Lord 
lived, to whom Joash owed his life and throne. So long also 
Joash remained true to the covenant made with the Lord when 
he ascended the throne; but after the death of Jehoiada he 
yielded to the request of the princes of Judah, and consented to 
the idolatry prohibited by the covenant with the Lord, so that 
they served Asherim and idols, and at length went so &r as to 
cause the prophet Zechariah, the worthy son of his bene&ctor 
Jehoiada, to be stoned to death on account of his open censure 
of the revolt from the Lord, 2 Chr. xxiv. 17 — 22. Comp. my 
apol. Vers. p. 415, and Mov. i. p. q. p. 160 f. — Only the worship 
on high places was not entirely suppressed during Jehoiada's 
instruction of the king. Y. 4. Comp. on the standing formula 
of this verse at 1 Ki. xv. 14. 

Vv. 5, 6. While Joash was truly devoted to the Lord, he 
made arrangements for repairing the temple, and for this pur- 
pose commanded the priests to collect in the land the tax to be 
paid to the sanctuary, and therewith to defray the expenses of 
repairing the temple, ^^-j^^ -^gjy D^'ttJlpn '^' ^ "^^^ renders, 
argentum sacrorum quod inferendum est; grammatically more 
correct quod in/erri solet (Cler.), comp. Ew. Gr. § 264.* This 
tax was threefold : 1. ■Q'^j^ npa ** money of the numbered.** 

This expression is explained by the phrase used, Ex. xxx. 13, 
D^'TpBiT"'?^ "^iWr^a ^ "who pass through the enumera- 
tion " shall give half a shekel as an offering to the Lord. 2. 

* The context also requires this view, especially the arrangement 
that every priest was to receive it from his aoquaintanoes (v. 6), whidi 
was not possible, if every Israelite had brought the money to the temple, 
because his acquaintances might not be at all times on duty. Thus 
the same is here intimated, which b more clearly stated, 2 Chr. xxiv. 
5, that the priests were to collect it in the cities of Judah from all the 
people. 

9 
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*\y^if H^I2J^3 nD3 ttT^M " money of the estimation of every soul,** 
that is, the money, which, if any one had devoted himself or any 
one belonging to him to the Lord, was to be paid for the redemp- 
tion of this person according to the estimation (j^^tjjrjj 'THSf) 

appointed in the law (Liev. xxvii. 1 — 8) for the different ages 
and sexes, and accordingly administered by the priests. 3. 
Sin n'^JT' "^©M flD3~S3> " *'^ money, which it comes into the 

heart of any one to bring into the house of the Lord,*' that is, 
the money, which was brought as a freewill offering to the sano- 
tuary.^ In Chronicles the different kinds of money to be col- 

^ The two last mentioned taxes are rightly understood by most 
expositors, the first on the contrary is mistaken by many, even by J. 
D. Mich., who has written a Mos. Recht. Although the Chald. 
rightly explains -^jg; by M!n2l2 WD hy ■^33^ 9^*^ transit super 

eomputum virorum^ as in Ex. xxx. 13, ^si^^^Q ^^n *^2jn ^^^ JAfchi, 

Abarb., Seb. MUnst., Yatabl., L^ de DieUj and others, have expressly 
pointed to this law of Moses for the elucidation of the phrase, yet faj 
an improper reference to Gen. xxiii. 16, the &lse explanation, comnt^ 
(Luth.), jveeimia usuoria (Seb. Schm.^, current money (de Wette, Ges. 
thes, ii. 982, and Winer lex, p. 689) has become generally prevalent, 
against which in recent times only Hertz, i. p. q. p. 72, and U&v. EinL 
i. 2, p. 594, have again maintained the right interpretation. Of the 
incorrectness of the explanation, current coin, there can be no doubt ; 
for even if we do not insist with H&vemick, that this must necessarily 
^ ^HdS *^3^ ^ ^^ ^^^* xxiii. 16, since the phrase might be abbre* 

viated as one well known, as it actually is abbreviated from *y^ 
D*n!P&rr^3^9 y®^ ^^ ^^ decidedly against this explanation, that ^^^ 
"^3^ must have referred as well to the free-will contribution as to tiie 

estimation money; but in this case scarcely any reason can be 
imagined, why money current with the merchant only should have 
been required, as not only Moses had asked and accepted, as free-will 
offerings for the building of the tabernacle, gold, silver, copper, purple, 
fine linen, and other materials from the people (Ex. xxv. 2 f., xxxv. 
5, xxxvi. 5 iX but David also had received as free-will offerings from 
the heads of tne people, for the building of the temple, gold and silver, 
copper, iron, and precious stones, and other articles of value, as each 
one had and was willing to give (1 Chr. xxix. 6 ff.) Might not 
Joash have employed similar things of value, instead of money current 
in commerce, for the repair of the temple ? The context is thus most 
decidedly against this explanation, and points to the arrangement, 
naturally occurring to every Israelite acquainted with the law, Ex. xxx. 
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lected are not specialized, but comprehended v. 6 in the words^ 
" the collection of Moses the servant of the Lord and of the con- 
ffegBiion of Israel for the tabernacle of witness, under which 
are included not merely the tax of half a shekel, ordained Ex. 
XXX. 12 ffl, for the building of the tabernacle, bnt also the other 
two contributions. Besides it is said in v. 5 of Chr., that they 
were to collect the money from year to year and repair the 
temple, which is not expressly mentioned in our narrative, but 
lay in the nature of the thing, as not only the estimation tax for 
persons devoted to the Lord must have come in annually, but 
also, what many expositors deny, the poll tax must have paid 
annually, and the repair could scarcely have been completed in 
one year, as under the idolatrous reigns of Jehoram, Ahaziah, 
and Athaliah, the temple of the Lord must have been neglected 
(Chr. V. 7.) 

Vv. 7 — 10. Comp. Chr. 6 — 10. By this arrangement of the 
king, however, the repair of the temple had not been effected in 
the twenty-third year of his reign, because the priest did not 
basten the matter (Chr. v. 5.) The year in which it was adopted 
is not mentioned in either narrative, so that it is impossible to 
determine how long it was without effect; but it was at all 
events so long as to satisfy the king that it was vain and ineffeo- 
tual. With the consent of the priests therefore, he introduces a 
new arrangement. He took from the priests the collection of 
the money and the repairing of the temple, and caused a chest 
to be placed by the high priest at the entrance into the temple 
on the right side of the altar of burnt-offering, into which the 
money offered by the people for the repair of the temple was to 
be put by the Levites keeping the door, and commanded this 
arrangement to be made known in Jerusalem and to all the 
people. The reason of the ineflSciency of the former method is 
not stated in our narrative. J. D. Mich., de Wette, Gramberg, 
Deres., and Mov. find it in this, that the priests had embezzled 
the money collected. But had the king entertained such a 
suspicion against the priests, he would not have asked for their 

12 ff., where *^V^ also occars; and this so much the more, as the 

money to be demanded was destined for the same object, for which 
Moses had appointed the poll-tax, namely, the bailding of the sanc- 
tuary. 
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consent to a change or to the new arrangement, much less have 
commanded that the door-keeping priests should put the money 
contributed into the chest, because no check would thereby have 
been put to fraud, as the door-keepers had only not to cast the 
money into the chest if they wished to embezzle it. The ground 
and occasion for the abandonment of the first and the introduc- 
tion of the new measure lay simply in this, that the former had 
proved inadequate to the end hoped for by the king. Inasmuch 
as the king assigned no definite sum for the repair of the temple^ 
but left it to the priests out of the money collected, of which a 
part at least, according to the law, was justly due to them for the 
maintenance of themselves and the worship of God, to defray 
besides the expense of repairing the buildings, it might easily 
happen, without the least fraud on the part of the priests, that 
the money collected would be given out for the immediate 
necessities of religious worship and personal sustenance, and 
nothing remain over for the purposes of repair. If, therefore, 
we look to our narrative alone, the priests might be acquitted of 
all blame. On the contrary, in Chronicles, it is matter of 
reproacli, certainly not to their advantage, as de Wette still 
asserts, that they did not hasten with the matter, that they were 
dilatory in the collection of the money, as well as in appl3ring a 
portion of their revenues to the repair of the temple. But the 
object of the chest was to separate at once the money to be col* 
lected for the building from the other moneys coming in and 
destined for the priests, and also to augment the contributions 
for the building, as it was expected that the people would give 
more, when the collection was appointed for the special purpose 
of repairing the temple, than when they were to give the legal 
and voluntary payments only to the priests, whereby no giver 
knew how much of it might be applied for building. This latter 
object lies explicitly enough in the words of Chr. v. 10, ^^ And 
the princes and all the people rejoiced, and brought the contri* 
bution and cast into the chest until it was full. But the new 
arrangement adopted by the king was not confined merely to the 
setting up of the chest for the collection of the money, so that the 
priests were no longer obliged to collect money around tlie 
country, but applied at the same time to this, '"^ p^n ^pf^^lhf 

that is, that the priests should no longer attend to the repair of 
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the temple. The king himself, therefore, undertook the manage- 
ment, that is, the superintendence of it. The words, '^ Beceive 
no (more) money of your acquaintance, but give it for the repair 
of the house" (v. 8), have this meaning, collect no more money 
to defray the cost of the worship, your own necessities, and the 
building, but let it be applied to the repair of the temple, to 
which I will attend. That the meaning can be no other, appears 
clearly from that which, according to v. 9, the priests consented 
henceforth to do. V. 10. '^ And Jehoiada took a chest," etc., 
namely, by order of the king, as is evident of itself from what 
goes before and as it is expressly stated in Chr. v. 8. 

Vv. 11—13. Chr. vv. 11—13. When the king had undertaken 
the superintendence of the repair of the temple, he sent his scribe, 
as often as the chest was full, that he, in conjunction with a per- 
son deputed by the high-priest, should count the money^ hand 
over the sum to the overseers of the buildings who paid the work- 
men with it and purchased materials. Instead of f^*7]^n TH^Tl 

(v. 11) is named in Chronicles {j^t^-^n ITIJ) T»p5 " ^^^ deputy of 
the high-priest," as the high-priest effected the business either 
sometimes or probably always by a delegate, ■^•j^t ^^ '^^'^^ ^ * 
bag, comp. v. 23. V. 12. *[^*\ naMVOil *^y> " ^^^^ ^^ *h® 

work, that were appointed over the house of the Lord," that is, 
those who superintended and conducted the building of the house. 
D^pOn *® according to the Kethibh partic. paul D^Tpri, which is 
quite suitable, comp. xi. 15 and Num. xxxi. 48, so that the keri 
is unnecessary. 

Vv. 14 — 17. Vessels for the temple were not procured with 
this money, namely, until the completion of the repairs. What 
then remained over was according to Chr. v. 14 applied to this 
purpose. No account of the application of the money was 
required of the overseers of the building, as their integrity was 
undoubted (v. 16.) ^^The money of trespass and sin-offerings 
was not brought into the temple," that is, applied to defray the 
cost of its repair, but was lefl to the priests, as the law prescribed. 
According to Lev. v. 16 and Num. v. 8 in the trespass-offering 
restitution was to be made for the earthly trespass according to 
the estimation of the priest, with the addition of a fifth part in 
money, which money feU to the priest not only in the .trespass 
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comnutted by the violation of what was to be performed or be- 
longed to the Lord, but also in the injury of the goods belonging^ 
to a neighbour, if the neighbour, to whom otherwise the restitu- 
tion was to be made, was no longer living ; comp. Kurtz, das 
Mos. Opfer, p. 202 ff. — In the sin-offering the priest received no 
money, but in certain sin-offerings the flesh of the victim that 
was not burned upon the altar was assigned to him. Most ex- 
positors therefore assume, that the Israelites living at a distance 
had sent money to the priests, with which they paid for the sin- 
offerings, and kept the surplus, if any, to themselves. But a 
custom so contradictory to the law could scarcely have existed at 
that time, and even if it did, the words could not well be under- 
stood of such an abuse. JliMtDH ^03 ^ ^ substance identical 

with Q\tj^ ^D2 ^^^ ^^^ double designation of the same thing is 

^ T T ' V V ^ 

explained by this, that in the Pentateuch qq^ and jit^M ^^ 

T T T — 

often combined, the ritual for each is almost the same (Lev. vii. 
7, xiv. 13), and in general the notions of sin and trespass are 
very closely connected. 

Vv. 18, 19. The brief notice of the expedition of Hazael 
against Jerusalem is supplemented by 2 Chr. xxiv. 23, 24. 
After the Syrians under Uazael had taken the Philistine Gath^ 
Hazael sent a small body of troops against Jerusalem, which 
smote the much stronger army of Joash, so that the Jews lost 
many men, especially many princes of the people, but the 
Syrians took much spoil and sent it to Damascus. In order, 
therefore, to prevent Jerusalem from being taken by the Syrians, 
Joash took all the treasures of the temple and of his palace and 
therewith purchased the withdrawal of the Syrians. Thus the 
two brief accounts of the expedition harmonize and illustrate 
each other. There is neither a contradiction between them, as 
Credner, Comm. on Joel p. 57, asserts, comp. on the contrary, 
my apol. Vers. p. 416, nor is there any necessity for the assump- 
tion of Kimchi, Yatabl., Calm., and others, that our verses speak 
of an earlier expedition different from that in Chr., against which 
Seb. Schm. has justly declared. It did not concern the author 
of Chronicles to state all the historical circumstances of the war, 
as he only wished to show how Joash was punished for his revolt 
from the Lord, and his cruelty to the prophet Zechariah ; in our 
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narrative the external occasion of the march of the Syrians to 
Jerusalem, and the manner in which Joash preserved his capital 
from conquest, are stated, while the particular course of the war 
is omitted. The time of the war is, v. 17, not more exactly de* 
termined than by ^ tunc ; according to Chr., it occurred in the 

last year of Joash, a long time after the death of Jehoiada, the 
high priest, after which Joash, seduced by his nobles, had for- 
saken the Lord, j^ is the often-mentioned Philistine city Grath, 

which, under Solomon, whose dominion extended also over the 
Philistines to Gaza (1 Ki. v. 1, 4), had a king Achish tributary 
to Israel (1 Ki. ii. 39), and was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chr. 
xi. 8.) Among the five chief cities of the Philistines Gath lay 
nearest to Jerusalem, according to Hieron. on Mic. i., on the 
way from Eleutheropolis to Gaza, close upon the Jewish border, 
oomp. T. Raum. Pal. p. 189, and Ges. tlus. ii. 849, but was, ereir 
in ancient times, utterly destroyed, comp. Bob. Pal. ii. p. 690 f. 
Whether Gath was at Uiis time subject to the kingdom of Judah 
or independent, cannot, from defective accounts, be determined. 
For, although a part of the Philistines brought presents (2 Chr. 
xvii. 11), that is, paid tribute to king Jehoshaphat, yet under his 
son Jehoram, the Philistines, with the Arabians, invaded Judah, 
plundered Jerusalem, and carried ofi" the royal princes, (2 Chn 
xxi. 16), whereby it remains uncertain whether those of Gath 
belonged to the party or not. Equally uncertain is it, when 
Gath was again taken from the Syrians. That it was effected 
by Jehoash of Israel, son of Jehoahaz, as Winer, R. W. 1 p. 46 
assumes as certain, v. Raumer, as probable, cannot be inferred 
either from the fact, that this king recovered from the Syrians 
all the cities, which they had taken from the Israelites under 
Jehoahaz (xiii. 25), or even with certainty from this, that he 
smote and took captive the Jewish king Amaziah at Bethshe- 
mesh, which lay on the Philistine border (xiii. 13, 2 Chr. xxv* 
21 if.) It is only certain that Uzziah quite reduced the Phili- 
stines and razed the walls of Gath (2 Chr. xxvL 6), after which 
Gath never recovered its independence, comp. Amos vL 2. jy^ 
V2B ^^^ ^ following injin. means proposuii sil/i aliquid /aeerty 

T T 

speciaiim d€ projiciscendi proposUoy used not only by the Hebrews, 
but by the Arabs, Syrians, Persians, and TuHls, (see Oes. thes* 
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ii. 1109.) Comp. Jer. xlii. 15| and tmipifyw to vpoctanrov 
avTov Luk. ix. 51. He resolved to advance against Jerusalem, 
after, as appears fix)m Chr., the Jewish army sent against him 
was defeated. V. 19. ^ All the hallowed things, that Jehosha^ 
phat, Joram, and Ahaziah, his father . • • had dedicated, 
and his own hallowed things. Joram and Ahaziah were certainlj 
addicted to the worship of Baal (viii. 18, 27, and 2 Chr* zxi. 6, 
10, xxii. 3 f.), but yet might, from political motives, and now and 
then even from a fit of piety, make some presents to the temple, 
as the service of Baal did not necessarily exclude the worship of 
Jehovah.* 

Yv. 20—22. Not long after the departure of the Syrians, 
Joash was murdered in consequence of a conspiracy by some of 
his servants. Here also Chronicles (2d, xxiv. 25 ff.) completes 
our brief narrative. According to it the Syrians had left Joash 
in many diseases (o*^^^tD probably wounds, which he had 
received from them in battle), whereupon his servants formed the 
conspiracy, put him to death in his bed, and buried him in the 
city of David indeed, but not in the sepulchres of the kings. 
The conspirators are called, v. 22, Jozachar the son of Shimeath, 
and Jehozabad the son of Shomer ; in Chr. v. 26, Zabad the son of 
Shimeath the Amn^onitess, and Jehozabad the son of Shimrith 
the Moabitess. The identity of the latter name is obvious ; for 
^Jjj is only another form of jy^OO » ^^* ®^° ^** ^^ *t® 
former cannot be mistaken ; ^ly^ (Chr.) is a mere error of the 
pen for "^f, and this an abbreviated form of "^y^n. — Concerning 
^' the house of Millo, which goeth down to Silla'' (^^o 11^1) 
conjectures only can be formed. Millo is without doubt the 
castle of this name on Mount Zion (see on 1 Ki. ix. 15), and the 

^ With this also agrees the statement, 2 Chr. xxiv. 7. '' For the 
wicked Athaliah (and) her sons (Ahaziah and his brothers) have rained 
the house of God, and also all the dedicated things of the house of the 
Lord they have made to be Baal's ;" for it is not here said, that they 
made images of Baal out of the gifts of the temple, as it might appear 
according to the ongrammatical rendering of this verse by de Wette, 
'' and also out of all the consecrated tUngs of the house have they 
made Baals," but only that thev, irom their heart being given to Baal, 
perverted even the gins which tiiev offered to the house of the Lord, to 
the service of Baal, because by a heart divided between Baal and Je- 
hovah, they had changed Jehovah himself into a BaaL 
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liiiuse of Millo pfobftbly the place of readeooe in this caale, the 
situation of which was designwi to be mofe axactlT detennined 
by the added M^j^ T1'^- Some regard ^^ as an abbrevia* 

linn from Tr9D0 * '^£^ ^Vf ^c<^ ** * "^"^ p^^yp^* loci rtl 
oj/jfvli in ttjc neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Thns, according to all 
tlif! old versions, Winer in his Ux, p. 674, and Ges. in his the*. 

ii. tl/iS. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



Messrs Clabk, in completing Uie issue of tfieir 
FoKEiGN Theological Libbaby for 1857, beg to 
return respectful thanks to their Subscribers for ilie 
continued support they receive. 

The first issue for 1858 nnll be the two last tolwnes qf 
Stieb's Wobds of the Lobd Jesus ; ai^ it is ex-- 
peeled that the Chbistology of Dr Hengstenbebg will 
also bejinished in 1858. 




WORKS 

OF 

DA JOBir OWEir, 

EDITBD BY 

REV. DR GOOLD, EDINBURGH. 
In Twenty-four Voliunes, 8vo. 

'* Yon will find that in him the learning of Lightfoot, the stren^h 
of Charnock, the analysis of Howe, the savoar of Leighton, the raciness 
of Heyrv'ood, the glow of Baxter, the copiousness of Barrow, the splen- 
dour of Bates are all combined. We should quickly restore the race 
of great divines if our candidates were disciplined in such lore." — 77i€ 
late Dr Hamilton of Leedi. 

Mbssbs CLARK of Edinburgh beg respectfully to intimate that 
this great undertaking is now complete, and will in future be published 
on the following terms : — 

I. The whole Works complete in Twenty-four Volumes, £6 6 
%* When a remittance in advance is made, 10s 6d 
will be deducted. 
II. The Miscellaneous Works, Sixteen Vols., 
III. The Theologoumena, and some yermons. One Vol., 
IV. The Exposition of the Hebrews, Seven Vols., . 
V. Any Separate Volume, 

As North British Reviewers, we congratulate our country on having 
produced this beautiful reprint of the illustrious Puritan ; and from the 
fact that they have offered it at a price which has introduced it to 400(> 
libraries, we must regard the publishers as benefiactors to modem theo- 
logy. The Editor has consecrated all his learning and all his industry 
to this labour of love ; and, by all accounts, the previous copies needed 
a reviser as careful and as competent as Dr Goold. Dr Thomson's 
Memoir of the author we have read with singular pleasure. It exhibits 
much research, and a fine appreciation of Dr Owen's characteristic ex- 
cellencies ; and its tone is kind and catholic. Such reprints, rightly 
used, will be a new era in our Christian literature. They can scarcely 
fail to intensify the devotion and invigorate the faculties of such as read 
them. And if these readers be chiefly professed divines, the people 
wMl in the long run reap the benefit. — North British Review. 
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